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EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATES 
OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE. 


It  has  recently  been  shewn,  and  deeply  lamented,  by  Air.  Babbage,  Air. 
Herschel,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers,  that  Elngland  now 
ranks  considerably  below  the  nations  of  the  Continent  in  the  difficult 
and  abstract  sciences,  and  in  several  of  the  highest  departments  of 
knowledge.  Alany  more  reasons  than  we  can  at  present  notice,  have 
been  assigned  for  the  fact,  but  among  the  principal  are  the  flagrant 
mismanagement  of  sundry  public  institutions,  and  the  remarkable  apathy 
of  the  government  to  the  great  cause  of  literature,  and  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  its  most  successful  and  assiduous  cultivators.  Of  the 
culpable  remissness  to  which  we  refer,  we  have  a  singular  instance  to 
relate,  which  if  it  do  not  move  the  indignation,  will,  at  least,  we  are 
confident,  excite  the  astonishment  of  our  readers. 

The  ‘‘  Royal  Society  of  Literature”  was  instituted  in  1824,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  late  King,  assisted  by  the  zealous  exertions  of  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  It  consists,  at  present,  of  248  members, 
each  of  whomj  with  the  exception  of  ten  Royal  Associates,  contributes 
to  the  general  fund,  sums,  varying  from  two  to  ten  guineas  per  annum, 
in  addition  to  not  unfrequent  and  liberal  benefactions.  The  Royal 
Associates,"  on  the  other-  hand,-have  hitherto  received  one  hundred 
guineas  each  from  the  King’s  annual  bounty,  and  another  hundred 
guineas,  derived  from  the  same  source,  have  been  applied  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  medals,  which  have  been  presented,  at  the  rate  of  two  a  year, 
to  the  most  distinguished  British  and  Foreign  Literati.  This,  be  it 
observed  in  passing,  with  two  medals  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Coun¬ 
cils  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  is  all  that 
the  Crown  has  ever  done  for  the  advancement  of  science  qjt  literature 
in  Britain.^  That  in  the  present  instance  these  small  rewards  of  merit 
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liiive  never  been  indiscreetly  disposed  of,  the  list  of  celebrated  person- 
jiires,  upon  whom  they  have  heretofore  been  conferred,  will  abundantly 
testify.  It  contains  the  names  of  Mitford,  the  historian  of  Greece, 
Ang-elo  Mai,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  Major  Rerinell,  the  geographer, 
Wilkins,  the  eminent  Orientalist,  Professor  Schweighaeuser,  Dugabl 
Stewart,  Scott,  Southey,  Crabbe,  Archdeacon  Coxe,  W.  Roscoe,  and 
Raron  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  And  justly  renowned  and  deserving  of  dis¬ 
tinction  as  this  illustrious  groupe  of  authors  is,  it  is  scarcely  richer  in 
characters  who  have  toiled  their  laborious  way  to  the  highest  summits 
of  fame,  than  the  selection  of  individuals  who  now  form  the  body  of 
“  Royal  Associates.”  They  are,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Davies,  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  indefatigable  compiler  of  the  Scottish 
Dictionary,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  Mathias,  author  of  the  Pursuits 
of  Literature,  James  Millingen,  Esq.,  Sir  William  Ouseley,  William 
Roscoe,  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Todd,  and  Sharon  Turner.  It  is  our  pain¬ 
ful  duty  to  add,  that  four  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  we  have  given, 
and  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  number,  are  actually,  or  in  a 
great  measure,  dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  the  paltry  pittance 
which  they  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Think,  benevolent  and  enlightened  reader ;  and  Oh  1  think  of  it  with 
more  than  pity  I  that  some  of  those  under  the  influence  of  whose  pages 
many  of  your  most  blessed  and  instructive  hours  have  been  spent,  and 
whose  career  of  worldly  prosperity  has  been  thwarted,  not  by  evil  pro¬ 
pensities  or  luxurious  indolence,  but  that,  by  the  unwearied  toil  of  their 
great  genius  and  understandings,  they  might  establish  themselves  in 
the  memories  and  direct  the  virtues  of  future  ages ;  only  think  of  such 
men,  in  the  evening  of  their  days,  and  the  sterile  winter  of  their  minds, 
being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  prizing  a  wretched  pension  which 
many  of  your  illiterate  and  soulless  menials  would  scorn  !  But— shall 
we  be  believed  when  we  state  it? — intimation  has  actually  been  given,  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  to  Mr.  Coleridge  and  his  brother  Associates, 
that  they  must  expect  their  allowances  “  very  shortly  ”  to  cease. 
Such  is  the  melancholy,  and,  our  feelings  compel  us  to  say,  most  dis¬ 
graceful  fact.  And  this  too,  at  a  time  when  that  vile  engine  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  the  Pension  List,  has  been  sacredly  preserved  in  all  its  entireness 
of  political  infamy,  and  while  Lord  Brougham  is  attempting  to  persuade 
the  House  of  Lords  to  settle  a  retiring  pension  of  two  hundred  per 
annum  on  seventy  Commissioners  of  Bankrupt,  who,  according  to  his 
own  account,  w’ere  enormously  overpaid  for  services  which  they  were 
generally  quite  incapable  of  performing,  but  who  he  amiably  considers 
entitled  to  a  liberal  remuneration,  because — and  pray  do  mark  the  co¬ 
gency  of  the  reason — their  expectations,  poor  dear  sensitive  darlings,  had 
been  excited  by  their  appointments,  and  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts  they 
had  forgotten  the  warning  voice  of  Malthus.  We  sincerely  wish  that 
his  lordship,  particularly  as  he  is  the  official  keeper  of  the  royal  con¬ 
science,  would  transfer  a  little  of  his  superabundant  sympathy  to  the 
interests  of  literature,  and  prevent  his  patriotic  master  from  being  ww- 
consciomhf  guilty  of  committing  an  action  so  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
of  the  beloved  sovereign  of  Britain.  We  use  the  word  unconsciously 
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with  reference  to  his  Majesty,  because  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  he  at 
least  can  personally  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter;  and  we  are 
persuaded  that,  if  the  real  state  of  the  case  were  but  properly  repre¬ 
sented  to  him,  his  generous  heart  would  be  the  first  to  revolt  at  the 
parsimonious  proceeding  of  which  he  is  about  to  be  made  the  instru¬ 
ment.  But  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  Chancellor  if  he  do  not 
immediately  interfere,  and  hinder  a  miserable  attempt  at  economy, 
out-Humeing  Hume,  from  being  carried  into  effect,  which  he  must  be 
satisfied  not  one  individual  in  the  whole  kingdom  would  either  approve 
or  seek  to  justify.  His  Lordship  has  now  an  opportunity  of  redeeming 
the  pledge  he  gave  at  the  last  Literary  Fund  dinner,  where  he  stated 
that  he  would,  ‘‘  at  once  eagerly,  and  joyfully,  and  proudly  stand  forward 
to  aid  the  efforts  of  that  Society  in  extending,  in  the  most  delicate  and 
considerate  manner,  assistance  to  those  whose  genius  deserved  admira¬ 
tion,  and  whose  misfortunes  demanded  succour.” 

Lord  Brougham,  however,  seems  to  consider  that  the  patronage  of 
booksellers,  and  the  public,  affords  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  exertions 
of  genius ;  and  in  the  lighter  departments  of  literature,  and  to  some 
few  lucky  individuals,  they  may,  and  perhaps  actually,  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  do ;  but  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  in  the  more  solid  and  impor¬ 
tant  departments  of  intellectual  exertion,  has  long  been  established 
beyond  a  doubt  or  dispute. 

“  It  is  notorious,”  says  Mr.  Harris  Nicolas,  “  that  scientific  or  historical 
acquireinents  are  not  productive  of  pecuniary  advantages,  because  scientilic 
works  rarely  pay  the  expense  of  publication ;  and  the  demand  is  not  greater 
for  historical  or  antiquarian  literature.  Possibly  Dr.  Lingard,  and  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  may  have  deiived  a  slight  benefit  from  their  engagements  with  their 
publishers,  but  the  amount  does  not  bear  any  proportion  to  their  labours ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  if  they  have  received  so  much  as  a  clever  artisan  would  have 
earned  in  the  same  time.  Mr.  Hallam’s  ‘  Constitutional  History’  has  not,  it 
has  been  said,  even  paid  its  expenses ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  nearly 
every  other  work  of  an  historical  nature,  which  has  been  published  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

“If  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  works  have,  in  a  few  instances,  covered 
the  costs  of  the  publication,  a  second  edition  has  very  rarely  been  required,  and 
little,  if  any,  profit  has  accrued  to  their  authors  or  editoi*s.  Even  ‘  Pepy’s  Diary,’ 
the  most  entertaining,  and,  consequently,  the  most  likely  to  be  popular  of  the 
cl^,  is  by  no  means  a  profitable  speculation  ;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that,  at 
this  moment,  no  mmuneration  whatever  is  to  be  derived  from  the  publication  ol 
a  standard  historical  book,  by  which  is  meant,  works  containing  letters  or  other 
historical  evidence,  or  treating  of  any  particular  event  in  English  history.”^ 

“  The  little  encouragement,”  writes  Mr.  Babbage,  “  which,  at  all  previous 
periods,  has  been  afforded  by  the  English  government  to  the  authors  of  useful 
discoveries,  or  of  new  and  valuable  inventions,  is  justified  on  the  following 
grounds.  First ;  the  public,  who  consume  the  new  commodity,  or  profit  by  the 
new  invention,  are  much  better  judges  of  its  merit  than  the  government  can 
he.  Secondly ;  the  reward  which  arises  from  the  sale  of  the  commodity,  is 
usually  much  larger  than  that  which  government  would  be  justified  in  be¬ 
stowing  ;  and  it  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  consumption,  that  is,  to  the  want 
which  the  public  feel  for  the  new  article. 


*  Observations  on  Historical  Liteiatnre,  pp.  188,  9, 
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“  It  must  be  admitted  that,  as  general  principles,  these  are  correct :  there  are, 
however,  exceptions  which  flow  necessarily  from  the  verj'  reasoning  from  which 
thev  were  deduced.  Without  entering  minutely  into  these  exceptions,  it  will 
he  sufficient  to  shew  that  all  abstract  truth  is  entirely  excluded  from  reward 
under  this  system.  1 1  is  only  the  application  of  principles  to  common  life  which 
can  he  thus  rewarded.  A  few  insUinces  may,  perhaps,  render  this  position  more 
evident.  The  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox  was  known  as  a  speculative 
truth  in  the  time  of  Slevinus,  (about  the  year  1600,)  and  its  application  to 
raising  heavy  weights,  has  long  been  stated  in  elementary  treatises  on  natural 
philosophy,  as  well  as  constantly  exhibited  in  lectures.  Yet  it  may  fairly  he 
regarded  as  a  mere  abstract  principle,  until  the  late  Mr.  Bramah,  by  substituting 
a  pump  instead  of  the  smaller  column,  converted  it  into  a  most  valuable  and 
pow  erful  engine.  The  principle  of  the  convertibility  of  the  centres  of  oscillation 
and  suspension  in  the  pendulum,  discovered  by  Huygens  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  remained,  until  within  these  few  years,  a  sterile,  though  most  ele¬ 
gant  proposition;  when,  after  being  hinted  at  by  Prony,  and  distinctly  pointed 
out  by  Bonenberger,  it  was  employed  by  Captain  Kater,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
most  convenient  practical  method  of  determining  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 
The  inten  al  w  Inch  separated  the  discovery  by  Doctor  Black,  of  latent  heat,  from 
the  beautiful  and  successful  application  of  it  to  the  steam  engine,  was  compa¬ 
ratively  short ;  but  it  required  the  efforts  of  two  minds,  and  both  were  of  the 
highest  order.  The  influence  of  electricity  in  producing  decompositions,  al¬ 
though  of  inestimable  value  as  an  instrument  of  discoveiy  in  chemical  inqui¬ 
ries,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  applied  to  tbe  practical  purposes  of  life, 
until  the  same  powerful  genius^  which  detected  the  principle,  applied  it,  by  a 
singular  felicity  of  reasoning,  to  arrest  the  corrosion  of  the  copper-sheathing  of 
vessels.  That  admirably  connected  chain  of  reasoning,  the  truth  of  which  is 
confirmed  by  its  very  failure  as  a  remedy,  will  probably  at  some  future  day 
supply,  by  its  successful  application,  a  new  proof  of  the  position  we  are  endea¬ 
vouring  to  establish. 

“Other  instances,  might,  if  necessary,  be  adduced,  to  shew  that  long  inter¬ 
vals  frequently  elapse  between  the  discovery  of  new  principles  in  science  and 
their  practical  application  :  nor  ought  this  at  all  to  surprise  us.  Those  intellec¬ 
tual  qualifications,  which  give  birth  to  new  principles  or  to  new  methods,  are 
of  quite  a  different  order  from  those  which  are  necessary  for  their  practical 
application. 

“  If,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  the  country  that  abstract  principles  should 
be  applied  to  practical  use,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  also  important  that  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  held  out  to  the  few  who  are  capable  of  adding  to  the  number  of 
those  tmths,  on  which  such  applications  are  founded.  Unless  there  exist  pecu¬ 
liar  institutions  for  the  support  of  such  inquirers,  or  unless  the  government 
directly  interfere,  the  contriver  of  a  thaumatrope  may  derive  profit  from  his 
ingenuity,  whilst  he  who  unravels  the  laws  of  light  and  vision,  on  which  mul¬ 
titudes  of  phenomena  depend,  shall  descend  unrewarded  to  tlie  tomb.^f 

Even  of  the  ^eat  poets  of  our  own  day,  not  to  go  farther  back  in  the 
history  of  our  literature,  w’ho,  we  should  like  to  know,  with  the  single 
exceptions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  and  Tom  Moore,  has  ever 
received  any  adequate  pecuniary  recompense  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents  ?  Seventy  pounds  for  writing  in  an  annual,  is  the  sum  total, 
we  believe,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  hitherto  earned  by  his  works. 


I  am  authorized  in  stating  that  this  was  regarded  by  Laplace  as  the  greatest  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  discoveries.” 

t  Reflections  on  the  Decline  of  Science  in  England,  by  Charles  Babbage,  Esq. 
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We  question  whether  Coleridge  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
so  much ;  and  it  is  no  secret  among  booksellers,  that  some  of  Southey’s 
finest  poems  have  never  defrayed  the  mere  expenses  of  publication. 
We  have  been  told,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Murray  has  had  a  long 
poem  of  Crabbe’s  many  years  in  his  hands,  the  cost  of  printing  which, 
be  has,  up  to  the  present  moment,  been  deterred  from  hazarding. 
Facts  such  as  these  are  worth  a  folio  of  speculative  arguments,  and, 
we  apprehend,  entirely  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  any  farther 
discussion. 

Earl  Grey  once  declaimed  most  indignantly,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  against  the  ungenerousness  of  the  Scotch  towards 
their  immortal  countryman.  Burns.  We  trust  he  still  retains  the  same 
feelings  by  which  he  was  influenced  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  and 
that  he  will  now  prevent  his  native  land  from  incurring  a  description 
of  reproach  which,  in  former  days,  he  so  eloquently  and  enthusiastically 
stigmatised. 


THE  STRANGER  MAIDEN. 

(from  SCHILLER.) 

I N  the  vale,  to  the  shepherds. 

With  every  new  year. 

When  the  lark  hailed  the  spring-time, 
A  Maid  did  appear. 

Of  the  valley  no  daughter. 

Her  home  none  could  tell, 

And  the  print  of  her  footstep 
Passed  with  her  farewell. 

Blessings  sprang  from  each  bosom 
Whene’er  she  drew  nigh, — 

And  the  rude  feared  to  measure 
The  might  of  h¥f  eye. 

She  brought  a  bright  burthen 
Of  fruits  and  of  flowers. 

From  a  soil  far  more  happy. 

And  sunnier  bowers. 

For  all — old  or  youthful, — 

That  flocked  to  her  door ; 

Meet  gifts  culled  the  Maid  from 
Her  fair  summer  store. 

But  though  wide  was  her  w  elcome. 
Her  garland  most  rare. 

Graced  alone  with  its  beauty, 

One  fond,  faithful  pair. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  SCENES  IN  POLAND.’* 


‘‘  And  you  will  not  go  ?”  said  Frank,  seizing  the  knob  of  the  door, 
and  darting  a  glance  of  impatience. 

“  Not  for  this  time.  To-morrow  is  packet  day — a  number  of 
letters.” 

“  The  old  song — letters — despatches.  Our  minister  can  scarcely 
have  more  business  than  you.  You  are  a  strange  fellow.  Here  you 
come  over  in  a  hurry  scurry,  run  the  first  three  days  over  all  the  theatres 
and  ball-rooms  like  a  madman,  and  then  immure  yourself  in  one  of  the 
dirtiest,  shabbiest  corners  of  the  most  desolate  part  of  London,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  Billingsgate  and  Smithfield.” 

“  Not  quite  so  desolate  as  you  suppose,”  returned  I,  pointing  at  a 
trio  of  vagrant  minstrels,  who  were  just  establishing  their  perambu- 
latory  quarters  right  beneath  my  windows. 

“  Only  look,”  said  Frank  ;  “  but  the  fiend  may  look  here  ! — nothing 
but  murky  walls  to  be  seen.  I  pledge  you  my  word,  the  most  lovely 
day  you  ever  beheld  in  London.  Confound  ye !”  added  he,  running  up 
to  the  window,  and  tearing  the  curtains  down — 

The  trio  had  begun  their  concert — an  invalid  violin,  a  shattered 
harp,  and  an  asthmatic  flute,  sending  forth  a  sort  of  cacophonic  omnibus, 
to  the  great  delight  of  a  gang  of  ragamuffins  and  idlers  who  clustered 
around — 

“  That’s  the  third  serenade  I  have  enjoyed  this  morning.  You  see, 
John  Bull  is  becoming  quite  musical.  A  German  organ  and  a  Scotch 
bagpipe  have  preceded  these  delightful  instruments.  If  you  stay,  there 
may  be  a  chance  of  hearing  more  1” 

“  You  are  insufferable,”  retorted  Frank.  ‘‘  You  want  me  to  go. 
What  is  it  that  keeps  you  ?  Do  you  expect  any  body  ? — ‘  Something 
pleasant  to  look  at,’  as  our  quaker  says.” 

“  Not  that  I  know  of.” 

The  trio  had  in  the  meanwhile  toiled  through  a  skeleton  of  Weber’s 
hunting  chorus,  looking  anxiously  towards  the  window.  A  dirty- 
capped,  squaw-like  woman,  was  stretching  forth  her  brown  wrists,  when 
an  elegant  cabriolet  came  up  the  narrow  lane,  and  right  through  the 
crowd.  A  young  fashionably-dressed  man  jumped  out,  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  was,  after  some  delay,  admitted. 

“  Is  the  visit  intended  for  you  ?” 

“  I  presume  not.” 

“  To  whom  can  it  be  then  ?” 

“  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.” 

The  minstrels  persevered  in  regaling  us  with  a  doleful  ditty ;  but  above 
the  shrill  sounds  of  the  music  arose  a  cry  of  fury  and  terror,  declining 
into  a  low,  pitiful,  and  fearftil  moan.  A  long  silence  succeeded.  The 
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cry  seemed  to  startle  even  the  musicians ;  they  paused,  surveyed  the 
windows,  and  retreated  from  the  pavement.  Immediately  the  gay  young- 
man  came  slowly  down  stairs,  the  bolt  of  the  door  w  as  unfastened,  and 
he  approached  his  cabriolet ; — but  w  hat  a  change !  The  colour  had 
deserted  his  cheeks — he  w^as  pale — he  reeled  as  he  mounted  the 
vehicle  I 

“  That’s  strange,”  said  Frank ;  ‘‘  strange,  indeed.  Why,  Charles, 
w  here  are  we  ?  Methought — ” 

Hush  I”  said  I ;  for  I  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps.  1  was  not 
mistaken — a  scarcely  perceptible  touch  of  the  door  indicated  that  some 
person  was  outside — it  opened,  and  a  head  peeped  in — it  was  my  land¬ 
lord. 

‘‘  Ah !  Mr. - ,  you  have  company  ?” 

I  seized  a  couple  of  newspapers  and  ran  after  him.  He  took  them. 

“  At  two  o  clock  you  will  hear  the  signal.  The  King  will  dissolve 
Parliament^ 

I  shook  my  head,  and  returned  to  my  room. 

“  Who  is  that  fellow  ?”  demanded  Frank,  with  a  slight  shudder ; 
“  as  often  as  I  see  him  an  ague  overcomes  me.” 

‘‘  It  is  my  landlord.” 

‘‘  I  know ;  but  who  is  he — what  is  he  ?” 

“  Hush  ! — more  anon.  Are  you  still  bound  to  Regent’s  Park  ?” 

“  Certainly.” 

‘‘  Well,  then,  I  am  at  your  command.” 

Frank  shook  his  head,  and  we  descended.  We  rode  on  without  a 
word,  through  Holborn.  When  we  arrived  at  Tottenham-court-road, 
my  friend  broke  silence. 

‘‘  Charles,  your  landlord  is  a  singular  personage.  I  should  not  much 
like  his  company.” 

“  Nor  do  I.” 

‘‘  Why  not  leave  him  then  ?  ” 

‘‘  That’s  another  question — but  listen.” 

Frank  drew  his  bridle  and  his  horse  approached  mine. 

“  You  remember,”  said  I,  “  that  in  1826 — 27, 1  sojourned  about  eight 
months  in  London,  and  in  this  very  house.  It  belonged  then  to  the 

firm  of  G - and  Co.,  a  mercantile  establishment  connected  w  ith  our 

friends.  The  concern  failed,  and  this  house  went  over  to  its  present 
owner.  One  morning,  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  going  out  to  hunt 
for  apartments,  this  little,  grey,  thin  man  entered  my  room,  looked 
around,  and  announcing  himself,  after  a  long  glance  at  me,  as  the  new 
proprietor,  invited  me  to  reside  with  him ;  I  did  not  quite  relish  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  I  hate  moving  about,  and  remained.  Every  Saturday  at 
five  o’clock,  five  minutes,  five  seconds,  he  came  regularly  for  his  thirty 
shillings,  which  I  had  to  place  on  the  comer  of  the  table,  and  for  which 
he  left  the  receipt.  There  was  no  intercourse  w  hatever  between  us,  for 
the  six  months  I  stayed  with  him,  and  when  I  departed  he  looked  as 
dry  and  stale  as  ever. 

“Three  days  after  my  arrival  last  December,  a  transaction  on  ’Change 
kept  me  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  its  vicinity.  After  I  had  con- 
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eluded  the  business,  I  returned,  but  immersed  as  I  was  in  thought,  my 
steps  led  me  unconsciously  tow  ard  my  old  residence.  I  was  already  in 
sight  of  the  house  before  I  discovered  my  mistake.  Curiosity  prompted 
me  to  enquire  after  its  proprietor.  I  had  not  spoken  three  words  to  the 
old  woman,  when  the  little  grey  man  came  down,  grinned  slightly  and 
took  me  by  the  hand,  pointing  up  stairs.  I  followed  and  entered  my 
former  apartments.  Every  thing  stood  as  I  left  it, — even  some  papers 
1  had  forgotten  lay.  in  the  same  comer. 

“  ‘  You  stay  of  course  again  with  me,’  said  the  little  man,  who,  turn¬ 
ing  round  abniptly,  quitted  the  room  for  his  own.  I  moved  into  his 
house. 

“As  I  had  left  him  four  years  before,  so  I  found  him  again.  Not  one 
additional  wrinkle.  The  same  withered,  ashy  features,  with  their  yel¬ 
low  ground,  not  unlike  a  silver  medal  badly  gilt.  His  thin  grey  hair 
carefully  combed  over  his  forehead,  his  visage  as  impassable  as  ever, 
his  reddish  rabbit  eye,  protected  by  the  identical  dirty  green  spectacles, 
his  nose  as  sharp  as  of  old,  his  lips  as  meagre  as  though  food  had  never 
found  its  way  through  them. — His  very  whisper  uttered  with  the  same 
calculating  care  not  to  mismanage  the  stock  of  his  breath.  He  never 
talks,  he  only  lisps,  and  if  you  speak  to  him  w  hile  a  carriage  is  passing, 
he  will  delay  his  answer  till  every  thing  is  still,  for  fear  of  straining 
his  lungs.  Now  and  then  you  may  hear  a  noise — a  shriek — a  cry — a 
yell  in  his  room,  but  never  his  own  voice ;  and,  like  a  spell,  this  silence 
has  ahvays  an  unaccountably  sudden  effect  on  the  most  clamorous  visi¬ 
tor.  A  deadly  stillness  succeeds  a -moan  which  resembles  the  hushing 
moan  of  the  waves  after  they  have  engulphed  their  victim.  He  is  the 
most  absolute  egotist  I  ever  yet  have  seen.  His  age  is  a  problem  to 
me.  During  my  short  stay  in  Paris,  (you  know  I  landed  at  Havre, 
and  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  French  capital),  I  became  by  chance 
possessed  of  a  secret  of  some  importance  at  the  period.  It  was  on 
the  second  day  after  I  had  taken  up  my  abode  with  him,  that  he 
entered  my  room  to  look  over  my  newspapers.  He  asked  me  a  few 
questions  respecting  trade  in  Paris,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
1  gave  him  some  hints  as  to  the  stability  of  a  most  eminent  and  flou¬ 
rishing  house.  The  man  quailed  under  my  information — I  pitied  his 
consternation  and  gave  him  proofs. 

“  No  sooner  had  he  inspected  the  papers,  than  he  grasped  my  hand, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room.  Four  days  afterwards  he  entered  with  a 
ghastly  smile,  saying,  ‘  Yoxi  are  right — your  information  is  correct. — 
It  is  still  a  secret — keep  it.  It  will  not  be  to  your  loss — have  you  tw  o 
thousand  pounds  to  spare  Y 

“  ‘  No,'  said  I. 

“  ‘  Here  they  are,’  returned  he.  ‘  The - stocks  are  down — in  a 

week  they  will  be  up  thirty  per  cent,  and  more.  Buy  now  and  sell 
then — but  let  me  see — I  will  do  it  for  you:  I  have  no  use  for  this 
money.’ 

“  He  kept  his  word.  As  he  said,  so  it  happened.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  w^eek  he  laid  six  hundred  pounds  on  my  table,  the  fruit  of 
his  whimsically  generous  speculation.  From  that  time  I  have  lived 
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rent-free  in  his  house,  and  his  confidence  in  me  is  almost  unlimited. 
The  subsequent  day  I  was  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  his  room.  It 
is  a  perfect  picture  of  himself.  Every  piece  of  furniture  worn  out, 
brushed  thread-bare,  from  the  bed-cover  to  the  green  cloth  on  his 
writing-desk.  I  never  yet  saw  the  coals  blaze  in  his  grate,  they  smoke 
away,  smothered  into  a  thick  sheet  of  ashes.  He  passes  his  life  with¬ 
out  making  more  noise  than  the  ticking  of  a  crazy  clock,  as  regular  in 
his  habits  as  the  movement  of  the  pendulum,  going  down  at  sunset, 
and  winding  up  at  sunrise.” 

“  I  wonder  what  country  may  have  given  birth  to  this  precious 
anomaly  ?  ”  asked  Frank. 

“  To  judge  from  his  protruding  cheek-bones  and  a  slight  accent,  I 
should  think  him  a  cannie  Northman.  Whether  he  has  friends  or 
relations  I  do  not  know.” 

“  Go  on,”  said  Frank  ;  “  the  account  is  marvellously  interesting.” 

“  His  life  is  a  mystery  ;  no  one  ever  enters  his  room  except  myself. 
At  eight  o’clock  he  makes  his  own  coffee,  the  woman  bringing  him 
milk  and  water,  and  a  roll  of  bread.  At  ten  precisely  he  comes  to  look 
at  the  papers,  over  the  contents  of  which  he  glances  with  the  eye  of 
an  eagle.  His  acquaintance  with  every  thing  relating  to  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  or  credit,  is  astonishing.  At  eleven  he  walks  out  to  return  at 
half-past  five.  Till  this  time,  the  man,  lost  to  every  thing  save  money 
concerns,  lives  in  a  state  of  absolute  somnambulism ;  but  at  half-past 
five  the  transmutation  of  the  metal  into  something  like  humanity  takes 
place ;  then  you  may  see  him  occasionally  rubbing  his  hands,  but  softly 
and  moderately,  with  a  smile  which  might  give  you  a  nerve  fit, — 
his  harsh,  withered,  features  contracting  into  ineffable  bitterness. 

“  At  six  o’clock  the  woman  carries  up  his  dinner,  which  she  places 
on  a  small  table  in  the  corner  of  the  staircase :  tw  o  raps  at  the  door  are 
the  sign  of  her  presence.  Once  she  presumed  to  intrude,  but  she  was 
well  nigh  dismissed.  Every  Monday,  at  six  o’clock,  she  fetches  his 
linen,  which  she  returns  on  Saturday  at  the  same  hour. 

‘‘  To  save  expenses,  he  himself  receives  his  bills,  delivers  his  cheques, 
and  transacts  his  business.  However,  w  ith  all  his  care  and  prudence, 
he  is  not  unfrequently  his  own  martyr.  Last  week  I  walked  round  the 
corner  with  him,  when  a  sovereign  dropped  out  of  his  pocket ;  how,  I 
cannot  yet  conceive.  A  gentlemanly-dressed  man  took  it  up  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  him.  -  —  --  — 

“  ‘  It  is  not  mine ;  it  is  not  mine — I  never  carry  gold  about  me,  you 
may  believe  me — It  is  this  gentleman’s,’  whispered  he;  pointing  at  me. 
He  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits. 

“  I  had  to  take  the  sovereign,  in  spite  of  my  protestations ;  for  he 
would  never  have  forgiven  me,  had  I  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  stranger. 
His  satisfaction  when  I  took  it,  shewed  that  he  felt  something  like  a 
benevolent  inclination  towards  me.” 

We  now  had  approached  Ulster  Terrace,  which  presents  so  magni¬ 
ficent  a  range  of  palace-like  houses  to  the  view.  It  was  one  of  the 
finest  April  days.  The  sun  peered  from  the  silvery  clouds  in  bashful 
joyousness,  with  just  sufficient  force  to  biu’st  the  buds  of  plants  and 
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flowers,  and  yet  not  strong  enough  to  dry  up  that  humid  fragrance 
which  thrills  through  the  English  atmosphere,  like  the  tear  glistening 
in  the  eye  of  gentlest  beauty.  I  enjoyed  the  scene  fully — a  scene  so 
eminently  calculated  to  impress  a  stranger,  like  myself,  with  the  might 
and  grandeur  of  this  noble  aristocratic  country.  As  we  approached 
Clarence  Terrace,  the  clock  struck  two.  A  long-drawn  peal  of  thunder 
came  rolling  on  the  breeze  from  the  south. 

“  Wliat  is  that  ?  ”  said  Frank  ;  “  it  is  like  the  sound  of  cannon.*' 

I  paused. — Should  it  be  as  my  landlord  foretold. — It  was  the  St. 
James’s  guns. 

“  The  King  is  dissolving  Parliament,”  said  I. 

“  You  are  joking.” 

“  By  no  means.  Let  us  hasten  down.” 

We  trotted  round  the  corner,  and  galloped  towards  Regent  Street. 
Hurry,  confusion  everywhere  increased  as  we  approached  Whitehall. 
It  was  as  the  little  man  had  said.  England’s  great,  patriotic  King, — 
a  Citizen  King  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  words, — was  hastening  to  give 
his  people  the  highest  proof  of  his  unbounded  confidence — was  going 
to  put  it  in  their  power  to  speak  to  him  as  man  speaks  to  man.  He 
was  going  to  dissolve  Parliament.  We  gave  a  hearty  hurrah  I  to  the 
unflinching  monarch  as  he  passed  by. 

“  Now,  Charles  !”  said  Frank  ;  ‘‘  you  go  with  me,  and  dine  with  a 
dozen  of  our  countrymen.  We’ll  have  a  bumper  to  his  Majesty.” 

‘‘  Not  for  this  time,  I  must  be  at  home,”  said  I,  turning  my  hoi’se, 
and  pressing  his  hand. 

My  little  grey  landlord  filled  my  head.  Where  had  he  got  the  news 
— the  positive  news  of  an  event  which  the  King  himself,  probably, 
knew  not  at  the  time  when  he  predicted  it  so  confidently.  The  man 
had  assumed  a  fearful  importance  with  me.  I  hastened  up  the  Strand, 
gave  the  stable-boy  my  horse,  and  paced  home.  Mr.  Lomond  was  not 
in  yet — I  turned  into  the  street,  and  paused  ;  something  unaccountable 
stirred  within  me.  I  entered  the  next  coffee-house,  ordered  a  hasty 
dinner,  and  scarcely  taking  time  to  finish  it,  proceeded  through  the  nar¬ 
row  lane  towards  my  residence. 

“  Is  Mr.  Lomond  at  home?”  “  Yes.”  A  secret  satisfaction  accele¬ 
rated  my  steps — I  ascended  the  second  staircase. — It  was  dusk  already 
in  the  street — our  house  was  completely  dark — I  groped  my  way,  and 
my  hand  touched  the  door.” 

“Who  is  there?”  asked  he,  scarcely  audible. — 

I  gave  my  name. — 

“  Come  in.” 

I  found  my  little  grey  landlord  in  his  arm  chair  before  his  smoking 
grate,  motionless  as  a  statue ;  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  mantel-piece,  on 
which  stood  an  old  lamp,  once  bronzed,  that  threw  a  pale  light  over  an 
empty  frame  garnished  with  a  variety  of  bills,  cheques,  accounts,  and  the 
like  papers.  As  I  looked  into  his  sallow  unearthly  face,  he  glanced  up, 
and  the  rays  of  the  lamp  shed  a  reddish  glare  upon  his  features,  over 
which  flickered  something  like  a  smile. 

“  Have  you  heard  ?  Mr.  Lomond,”  said  I — 
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“  I  liave,  and  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.” 

And  what  do  you  say  ?” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. — “  I  knew  it  these  four  weeks.” 

“These  four  weeks?” — The  tone  of  my  ’voice  was  rather  doubtful. 

“  Look  here said  he,  pointing  to  a  paper. — It  was  a  transfer  of 
stock-property  to  a  great  amount. — Again  he  relapsed  into  his  former 
silence. 

Does  this  creature  think  like  other  people,  said  I  to  myself.  Does 
he  know  that  there  is  a  God  ?  Has  he  a  heart  in  his  bosom  ?  Has 
he  ever  felt  the  influence  of  love  ?  Does  he  know  any  such  thing  as 
woman,  or  happiness?  Or  is  his  soul  shut  up  with  his  bonds  and 
bags  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  where  his  better  self  is  assuredly  de¬ 
posited. — 

“  Well,  you  have  made  a  good  business  of  it  ?” 

“  About  a  thousand  pounds,”  he  drily  remarked. 

“  And  yet  you  are  as  mute  and  thoughtful  as  on  the  day  when  I  gave 
you  my  confidential  warning;” 

“  That  you  have  given,  young  man,”  said  he,  “1  have  retrieved — 
saved — nay,  gained  a  great  sum  through  your  forewarning.  1  am  still 
your  debtor,  I  shall  pay,  rely  on  it — sooner  or  later — I  shall  pay:  Lomond 
is  sure.” 

“  Don’t  speak  of  it,  Mr.  Lomond — you  have  largely  paid.” 

He  stretched  out  his  fleshless  hand  and  pressed  mine.  It  lay  like  a 
piece  of  ice  on  my  fingers. 

“  Have  you  met  with  any  disappointment,  for  really  you  seem  to 
me — ” 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  touched  so  closely.  He  cast  an  en¬ 
quiring  glance  at  me,  and  said,  after  a  pause — 

‘‘  I  amuse  myself.” — 

“  Amuse  yourself?”  said  1. 

He  again  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  darted  a  look  of  pity  on  me. 

“  Do  you  suppose  there  is  no  amusement,  save  that  purchased  by 
pounds  and  guineas  in  your  ball-rooms  and  party  saloons?  Do  you 
presume  there  is  no  poetry,  save  that  which  comes  from  Murray’s  or 
Longman’s  wholesale  shops  ? — ” 

Poetry  I — This  head,  thought  I,  and  poetry  !  but  I  kept  my  thoughts 
to  myself. — 

‘‘  Poetry— bnlliaht  poetry — my  young  friend the  first  time  he  had 
honoured  me  with  this  appellation. — “  Yes,  my  friend,  Byron  was  never 
more  in  his  trances  than  I  was  just  now.” 

His  eyes  glittered  from  behind  the  green  spectacles  as  he  drew  up 
his  lips. 

“  I  am  sorry  then,  for  having  interrupted  you.” 

“  Never  mind,  I  am  glad  you  are  come. — You  shall  hear,  and  from 
the  recital  of  the  events  of  this  morning,  you  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
enabled  to  form  an  idea — but  let  us  see — .” 

So  saying,  he  arose  and  rang  the  bell.  We  sat  for  a  while  without 
speaking  a  word,  for  the  woman’s  heavy  steps  were  heard  upon  the 
stairs. 
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“  One  of  the  bottles  with  the  ducal  coronet,  and  two  tumblers,”  he 

— Again  a  pause.  After  some  minutes  the  attendant  came  up;  he 
went  towards  the  door  through  which  she  held  the  bottle,  and  he 
handed  it  to  me  with  a  cork-screw. 

“  Fill  the  glasses.  The  King  has  no  equal  to  this  Madeira  in  his 
cellars.” 

“  I  never  have  tasted  the  King’s  wine,  but  this  I  am  sure  is  the  best 
that  ever  reached  my  lips.” 

“  This  morning,”  he  began,  after  having  sipped  at  his  tumbler,  “  I 
had  only  three  bills  to  present.  Of  the  rest  I  had.  disposed  yester¬ 
day.  The  first  of  these  three  bills  had  been  handed  to  me  by  a  hanger- 
on  of  the  exquisites  or  exclusives  of  our  capital — a  frequenter  of 
Crockford’s,  whose  transition  will  be  Newgate,  and  finally  the  halter.  1 
have  set  him  down  for  January,  1832.  He  came  in  a  cabriolet ;  the 

bill  was  signed  bv  his  Grace  of - ,  a  trifle  of  three  thousand  pounds 

lost  and  won,  as  is  the  fashion.  The  second  of  my  bills  came  through 
a  fine  young  dasher,  who  sported  a  tilbury,  a  most  elegant  fashionable. 
His  scrap  again  was  signed  by  one  of  our  most  charming  women,  the 
wife  of  a  Baronet,  of  good  property,  but  somewhat  embarrassed :  this 
bill  was  for  two  hundred  pounds.  How  the  signature  came  upon  it,  1 
guessed,  but  that’s  not  to  the  purpose.  The  third,  for  one  hundred 
pounds,  was  to  be  honoured  likewise  by  a  lady — for  the  signature 
shewed  a  Maria - .  It  reached  me  through  a  linendraper. 

The  first  object  of  my  visit  lives — you  know  where.  The  second 

occupies  a  fashionable  mansion  in - square ;  the  third  I  was  to  find 

in  one  of  the  fag-ends  of  our  bloated  city — Chelsea. 

“If  you  knew  the  conjectures  which  crossed  my  brain  on  leaving  home. 
These  two  women.  What  overtures,  what  anxiety,  what  tremors,  what 
palpitations.  How  condescendingly  they  would  press  my  hands — nay, 
offer  gifts — gifts.” — The  grey  man  darted  a  glance  at  me,  which  chilled 
my  veins. 

“  Two  hundred  pounds  are  a  trifle,  comparatively  speaking;  but  what 
might  a  woman  not  do  for  them,  if  pressed  hard.  While  I,  cold — ice- 
cold,  stern,  disdainful,  would  stand  before  her  like  the  avenger  of  blood, 
seize  her  with  the  gripe  of  justice — but  let  us  on — I  respect  rank,  and 
my  first  visit,  therefore,  was  paid  to  his  Grace  of - . 

“  I  entered  the  gorgeous  mansion,  freshed  up  with  some  assistance  of 
my  purse  too — repaid — however — repaid.  Times  were  once  a  little  more 
prosperous  in  that  quarter — the  range  wider.  Things  have  changed — 
you  comprehend — . 

I  nodded. 

“  On  I  passed  through  the  court-yard,  the  colonnade,  when  I  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  a  grinning,  yawning,  gold-laced  varlet,  who  handed  me  over 
to  a  fellow-idler,  who  again  sent  me  forward  to  another ;  all  of  them 
grinning  and  jibing  at  me. 

“  ‘  His - has  not  arisen 


yet,’  said  a  powdered  man. 

“  ‘  When  can  I  see  him  ?* 

“  ‘  That  is  uncertain.’ 

“  ‘  My  name  is  Lomond,  1  shall  be  here  at  three  o'c  lock 
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“  ‘  Stop  a  moment said  the  minion,  quailing  a  little  under  my  deter¬ 
mined  look,  ‘  I  shall  see.’ 

“  I  looked  through  the  colonnade  of  the  entrance.  The  fellow  came 

down  with  a  courtly,  almost  humble  smirk.  ‘  His - is  at  leisure — 

please  to  walk  up.’ 

“  I  ascended  the  stairs,  entered  a  magnificent  drawing-room,  and  was 
ushered  into  a  suite  of  apartments,  each  of  them  furnished  w  ith  regal 
splendour.  Just  as  I  passed  through,  a  figure  was  coming  up  from  a 
back  entrance  of  the  mansion,  who  shrunk  behind  a  door  as  soon  as  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  me.  How  ever,  he  had  not  escaped  me  ;  it  was  the 

A - n  A - ,  that  prince  of  coxcombs  and  profligates.  Ah,  thought 

I,  does  the  wind  blow  from  this  quarter?  but  a  door  opened,  and 
towards  poor  Mr.  Lomond  advanced,  who  should  it  be — but  his  Grace 

of - himself !  ‘  Be  brief,  Mr.  Lomond,’  said  the  mighty  man,  ‘  my 

time  is  precious.’  I  drew  my  bill  from  my  pocket-book,  and  held  it 

towards  him.  His - is  said  to  be  unyielding — hard  as  iron — but  he 

flinched  a  little,  I  can  assure  you. 

‘‘  ‘  Ah,  dear  Mr.  Lomond  !  three  thousand  pounds  ?  The  rascal  was 
very  quick,  indeed ;  I  hope,  however,  Mr.  Lomond — dear  Mr.  Lomond, 

(I  was  deavy  do  you  understand),  I  hope,’  continued  his - ,  ‘  you  will 

wait  a  couple  of  days.’ 

“  ‘  Till  three  o’clock  precisely  and  I  put  my  bill  again  into  my 
pocket-book. 

“  ‘  Till  three  o’clock  ;’  muttered  his - ,  ‘  till  three  o’clock  !  Why 

that’s  little  more  than  three  hours.’ 

“  ‘  Exactly.’ — 

“  ‘  You  would  not — you  would  not.’  The  iron  frame,  methought, 
shook. 

“  ‘  Were  it  an  emperor  I  should  not  hesitate,  if  he  refused  accept¬ 
ance.’ 

“  At  this  moment  the  valet-de-charnhre  whispered  something  into  the 
ear  of  his - relating  to  the  visitor  I  mentioned. 

“  ‘  Ah,  well,  very  well ;  I  am  at  his  command.  All  is  right,  Mr.  Lo¬ 
mond  ;  at  three  then  I  shall  have  the  pleasure - .’  The  patrician’s 

imperturbable  countenance  brightened  up  as  I  retreated. 

“  My  second  visit  w^as  to  the  beautiful  Lady  N - .  It  just  struck 

twelve,  when  I  entered  the  hall.  Her  ladyship,  I  was  told,  was  still  in 
bed ;  she  could  not  be  seen.  ~ 

“  ‘  When  can  I  come  then  ?’ 

“  ‘  At  two  o’clock.’ 

“  ‘  My  name  is  Lomond.  Tell  her  my  name,  I  shall  be  here  at  tw  o 
o’clock,’  and  I  went  away.  My  course  lay  down  Chelsea,  through 
King’s-road,  into  one  of  the  lanes,  where  a  carriage  is  seldom  or  never 
seen.  The  cottage  which  I  had  to  discover,  was  retired  in  a  nook,  plea¬ 
santly  sheltered  from  the  whirlwind  of  fashion  and  dissipation.  I  was 
admitted  into  the  cheerful  dw  elling  by  a  cleanly-dressed  w  oman,  who 
showed  me  up  stairs  into  a  neat  drawing-room.  Nothing  can  be  more 
inviting  than  these  abodes  of  our  less  wealthy  fellow-citizens:  this 
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was  a  sample  of  the  very  best.  No  richness,  no  luxury,  but  every 
thing  pretty  and  sparkling  and  convenient ;  I  am  a  friend  to  order  and 
cleanliness,  and  there  I  met  it  to  my  heart’s  content.  Not  the  least 
trace  of  dust :  there  was  an  air  of  modesty,  of  noble  simplicity,  of 
virtue,  in  the  room  ;  true  English,  home-bred  virtue.  I  drew  a  deep 
sigh.  On  a  sofa  lay  a  prayer-book  and  a  bible,  with  some  needle-work  ; 
on  a  working-table,  some  linen  ;  everything  white  as  snow.  The  door 
opened,  and  a  girl,  about  eighteen,  came  out  of  a  bed-room,  from  which 
a  distressful  coughing  was  heard.  It  was  a  sweet,  delightful  creature.” 

The  man  paused,  and  took  his  glass  and  emptied  it. 

Fill,  my  young  friend,  to  her  health ;  I  should  like  to  see  you  carry 
off  this  prize.” 

“  I  ?” 

Stop,  let  us  go  on.  She  was  dressed  simply,  but  with  extreme  taste  ; 
her  fair  hair  was  arched,  in  two  beautiful  clusters,  above  her  temples. 
One  is  seldom  permitted  to  enjoy  such  a  sight.” 

I  emptied  the  tumbler. 

‘‘  The  girl  stood  a  second  or  two  looking  at  me  before  she  said,  ‘  INTy 
mother  is  very  sorry,  but  she  is  confined  to  bed.’  I  then  presented 
her  the  bill ;  she  stepped  into  the  next  room,  and  returned  soon  after 
wdth  a  checque  on  the  banking  house  of - and  Co. 

“  ‘  If,  Miss,  should  perhaps — you  understand  me  ?’  I  said. 

“  ‘  I  do  not ;’  replied  the  girl,  with  an  inquiring  glance. 

‘‘  ‘  If  the  payment  should  fall  heavy  upon  you,  I  can  and  will  wait.’ 

‘‘  ‘  It  fell  hard ;  but  my  mother  is  better — no,  no,’  she  added,  and 
retreated  a  few  paces,  as  if  afraid  of  me. 

‘‘  I  was  touched — really  touched.  I  felt  almost  as  though  I  ought  to 
leave  the  hundred  pounds  behind,  but,  on  second  thought,  I  deemed  it 
better  to  put  it  into  my  pocket-book.  She  works  hard  to  keep  herself 
and  her  mother  in  something  like  respectability.  A  hundred  pounds 
thrown  in  her  way  in  such  a  manner,  what  mischief  might  it  not  create? 
One  must  consider  every  thing — why  she  might  have  a  cousin,  or  some 
such  connexion,  who  w’ould  fain  drive  his  pony — or  the  hundred  pounds 
might  find  their  road  into  one  of  the  thousand  craters  of  French  mil¬ 
linery.  No — wiser,  to  leave  her  as  she  was.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
mercantile  gentleman  who  failed  some  years  ago,  and  the  remains  of 
whose  fortune  are  locked  up  in  Chancery.  Apropos^  this  Chancery 
business — it  would  be  a  pity  if  Brougham  should  succeed  in  curtailing 
so  salutary  an  institution.  It  has  brought  many  a  thousand  pounds 
into  my  coffers.  Truly  that  girl  would  make  a  fine  wife  for  you,  young 
man — but  let  us  proceed.  W  hen  I  regained  the  King’s  road,  the  clock 
struck  one.  I  looked  for  some  time  at  the  caricature  shops,  and  at  two 
found  myself  in - Square.  I  mounted  the  stairs  of  my  lady’s  man¬ 

sion,  leaving,  wfith  every  step,  a  foot  imprinted  into  the  Brussels  car¬ 
pet.  That  pleases  me.  I  was  desired  by  the  servant  to  wait  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  seated  myself  in  one  of  the  gilded  arm-chairs. 

“‘Her  ladyship  has  just  rung  the  bell  for  the  first  time,’  said  the 
w’aiting  maid,  with  an  air  of  importance.  ‘  I  scarcely  believe  Mr. — 
what  is  his  name  ?  will  be  admitted.' 
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« <  Tell  her  ladyship  my  name.’ 

«  She  came  in  a  few  moments,  and  in  a  hurry,  as  it  seemed,  beckoning 
and  running  before  me.  I  was  ushered  into  a  splendid  apartment — the 
door  opened  to  a  second,  and  out  came  a  woman.  No — I  shall  not 
easily  forget  her — and  how  I  saw  her,  and  when,  and  where  —there, 
young  man,  where  no  mortal  will  behold  her,  save  her  husband — in  a 
state — but  hear.  Over  her  bare  shoulders  she  had  flung,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment,  a  precious  cachertiire^  into  which  she  shrouded  herself 
so  anxiously,  that  her  fine  proportions  were  developed  every  where. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  peignoir  white  as  snow.  Her  auburn  air  escaped 
luxuriantly  from  a  rrmdrm^  ingeniously  wound  round  her  head,  d  la 
Creole — (by  the  bye,  I  once  kept  a  large  assortment  of  French  goods.) 
The  half-open  door  presented  a  coup  deceit  for  which  a  painter  would 
have  given  a  world.  The  bed  was  thrown  into  the  most  picturesque 
confusion.  Her  dreams  must  have  been  very  violent — a  snowy  pillow 
lay  at  the  foot ;  the  blue  silken  coverlet,  garnished  with  white  lace,  was 
half  flung  on  the  carpet.  Behind  one  of  the  lion-jaws  carved  into  the 
foot  of  the  acajou  bed,  lay  a  white  satin  shoe ;  another  straggled  far¬ 
ther  olf.  Over  a  gilded  chair  dangled  a  robe  crumpled  into  shape¬ 
lessness  ;  stockings,  which  a  breath  might  have  wafted  away,  were 
slung  round  a  screen ;  flowers,  bracelets,  gloves,  garters,  and  girdles, 
were  strewed  all  over  the  room.  She  must  have  hurried  to  bed  without 
the  attendance  of  her  maid ;  all  was  luxury  and  disorder.  A  vague, 
voluptuous  odour  pervaded  the  apartment.  As  these  vanities  lay  scat¬ 
tered  before  me,  I  could  not  restrain  a  smile  of  pity.  In  their  proper 
places  they  might  have  driven  a  dozen  of  men  into  delirium  ;  here  they 
gave  strong  indications  of  passion — of  reckless  passion,  with  misery 
and  shame,  scorn  and  utter  desolation,  close  on  the  heels — nay  they 
lurked  already  beneath  the  bronzed  eyelids  of  her  ladyship.  She  was 
an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship — the  very  image  of  passion— wild, 
overpowering,  restless,  careering  on  to  destruction.” 

The^iiian  cast  a  feverish  glance  at  me. 

‘‘  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  sleepy  fire — she  resembled  one  of  the 
Herodiades,  whom  we  owe  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci — (I  have  dealt  in  pic¬ 
tures  too).  Yes,  a  powerful  woman  she  was;  a  matured  form  of  beauty, 
with  a  tropical  haze  around  her — nothing  mean — all  noble,  her  colour, 
her  traits,  her  very. paleness  lighted  up  here  and  there  by  red  streaks ; 
they  all  shewed  fire  and  love ;  and  yet  she  seemed  stronger  even  than 
love.  She  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  My  heart  beat  almost.  It 
is  long  since  it  beat  last.  I  was  already  paid  ;  for  what  are  two  hundred 
pounds  for  a  sensation  ? — a  sensation  which  recalls  our  sw  eetest  hours 
before  expiring  phantasy ! 

“‘Mr.  Lomond,’  she  said,  ‘will  you  please  to  take  a  chair?  Will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  wait  ?  ’ 

“ ‘Till  to-morrow  noon.  Madam,’  I  answered,  folding  up  the  bill 
which  I  had  presented  to  her ;  ‘  till  to-morrow  noon ;  then  we  shall 
see  further.’ 

“My  glance  must  have  told  her  what  was  passing  within  me.  Pshaw  I 
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thought  I,  pay  for  thy  luxury— pay  for  thy  happiness,  thy  dissipation, 
the  monopoly  which  thou  exercisest. — For  the  hapless  wretch  whom  thy 
fastidious  eye  scorns  to  look  upon,  there  is  Bow-street,  and  Newgate, 
and  its  juries  and  judges,  and  the  gallows ;  but  thou  w^ho  reposest  on 
silk  and  lace,  for  thee  are  the  scorpions  of  shame,  and  the  world’s  sneer 
and  contempt. 

“  protest!'  said  the  beautiful  woman;  ‘  Mr.  Lomond,  you  cannot 
be  so  cruel — so  utterly — Mr.  Lomond  !* — 

“  Her  w^ords  were  interrupted  by  a  rap  at  the  door. 

‘‘  ‘  Not  at  present  I  not  at  present !’  ejaculated  she ;  ‘  I  am  engaged  ; 

I  am  not  at  leisure,’  she  added  imperiously. 

“  ‘  Caroline !  I  must  see  you,’  said  a  manly  voice. 

“  ‘  Impossible,  my  dear !’  returned  she  in  a  softer,  hut  still  very  posi¬ 
tive  tone. 

“  ‘  You  are  not  in  earnest?  Who  is  it  whom  you  talk  with?’  and 
with  these  w  ords  the  door  opened,  and  a  middle-aged  gentleman  w  alked 
in.  The  lady  cast  a  beseeching  glance  at  me.  1  understood  it. — She 
was  my  slave.  Ah  !  there  w^as  a  time  when  I  would  have  been  fool 
enough,  not  to  protest. 

“  ‘  Who  is  tins  man  ?’  asked  the  baronet,  measuring  me  from  head 
to  foot. 

‘  My  upholsterer,  Mr. - .’  The  brow  of  her  ladyship  began 

to  darken.  She  hesitated — she  advanced. 

“  The  baronet  cast  another  glance  at  me,  and  then  turned  towards  the 
window.  The  bill  was  still  in  my  grasp,  gaping  most  unmercifully  at 
the  beauty.  At  this  direful  sight  she  hurried  towards  me,  and,  with  a 
broken  whisper,  pressed  a  diamond  into  my  hand.  ‘  Take  it  and  go. — 
Go,  for  heaven’s  sake  !’ 

“  I  glanced  at  the  jew’el,  slipped  the  bill  betw^een  the  fingers  of  her 
ladyship,  and  turned  away. 

“  The  diamond  was  w^orth  full  three  hundred.  When  I  descended  I 
found  tw’o  brilliant  carriages  for  her  ladyship  ;  a  couple  of  liveried  loun¬ 
gers  brushed  their  coats,  a  third  stood  gaping  and  laughing.  Ah, 
look !  said  I  to  myself,  what  leads  these  people  to  my  poor  house ; 
what  brings  the  Duke  and  the  Marquis,  the  Earl  and  the  Viscount  be¬ 
fore  my  door  in  the  shape  of  supplicants ;  what  makes  them  loose  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  and  brings  women  to  betray  their  husbands,  men 
their  country  and  themselves  ?  They  must  live  in  style  and  extrava¬ 
gance  ! — just  as  I  was  thus  meditating,  there  arrived  in  his  elegant 
tilbury,  the  young  man  who  had  transferred  the  bill  to  me. 

“  ‘  Sir,*  I  said,  as  he  alighted,  ‘  here  is  one  hundred  pounds.  You 
w'ill  be  so  good  as  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  her  ladyship,  and 
you  wdll  at  the  same  time  be  pleased  to  tell  her,  that  I  shall  keep  the 
diamond  at  her  disposal  until  next  Wednesday  at  tw^o  o’clock,  should 
she  be  inclined  to  redeem  the  pledge.’ 

“  The  youth  took  the  hundred  pound  note,  a  sardonic  smile  playing 
over  his  countenance. 

‘‘  ‘  Ah  I  she  has  paid  then,  has  she  ?  All  the  better.* 
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“  This  smile,  these  words,  they  said  every  thing.  Her  ladyship  was 
already  perdita  ! 

“  And  now  I  passed  to  the  mansion  of  his  Grace  of - ;  half  a 

dozen  of  gold-laced  servants  marshalled  my  way,  and  I  entered  the 
sancttiarium  of  the  Duke.  Every  thing  sumptuous,  but  stern,  like  the 
possessor ;  yet  dissipation  was  gleaming  through. 

‘‘  His  Grace  kept  his  seat,  and  presented  me  with  a  cheque  on — on - 

No,  I  cannot  mention  it !  but  the  cheque -  While  his  keen  eye 

rested  on  me,  I  remained,  to  all  appearance,  cold  and  indifferent. 

“  ‘  You  understand  me,  Mr.  Lomond  ?  I  shall  perhaps  want  you 
soon  again.’  He  put  his  finger  on  his  lips.  ‘  Can  you  be  silent  ?’ 

“  I  knew  where  the  wind  blew  from.  1  knew  what  had  passed — what 
was  to  come.  The  high  and  mighty  heads  across  the  channel  have 
some  interest  in  ‘‘  the  Question”  at  issue — A  great  interest.  They,  too, 

club  their  share,  and -  - is  the  instrument.  Part  of  it  might 

surely  go  to  the  conveyancer  to  discharge  some  trifling  debts  of  honour 
— trifles  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand. 

‘‘  Mr.  Lomond !”  said  I,  in  amazement - 

The  man  continued. — His  Grace  was  in  my  power — is  still  in  my 
power,  this  cheque  must  bear  interest  for  every  hour.  I  am  offered 
by  the  banker  four  thousand  already. — Do  you  understand  now,  young 
man,  why  I  mused?” 

My  landlord  paused,  laid  his  green  spectacles  on  the  table,  his  ghastly 
countenance  expanded,  his  reddish  eyes  hung  with  a  chilling  glare  upon 
me.  “  Do  you  now  understand  my  pleasures  ?”  said  he,  with  a  rising 
voice — the  first  time  I  had  heard  him  raise  his  voice.  ‘‘  Do  you  reckon  it 
nothing,  to  penetrate  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  human  heart, 
to  read  the  crooked  counsels  of  statesmen,  to  lay  bare  the  most  hidden 
folds  of  society,  to  have  placed  before  one’s  eyes  the  life  of  the  proudest- 
born,  of  the  brave,  the  crafty,  and  the  beautiful,  in  utter  nakedness  and 
in  utter  helplessness.  These  scenes,  ever  shifting,  ever  varying,  in  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  ways ;  those  hideous  gamblings,  those  despair- 
joys  and  bootless  ravings,  which  lead  to  the  scaffold,  those  hysteric 
laughs  of  despair,  those  frantic  festivals  of  dissipation  green  and  grey. 
Now  a  father,  who  cuts  his  throat  because  he  can  no  longer  endure  the 
cries  of  his  starving  children ;  again,  a  woman  who  offers  the  very 
jewel  for  which  she  has  bartered  name  and  happiness.  O,  these 
actors!  these  inimitable  actors  I  ‘  Here  Garrick  and  Kean  and  Kemble 
might  have  studied ;  but  their  art  is  lost  on  me.  Often,  indeed, 
a  love-sick  girl,  an  old  merchant,  a  starving  worthy  mechanic,  or  a 
mother  who  panted  to  conceal  the  scandal  of  a  beloved  child — a  noble 
lord  on  the  brink  of  ruin — often  have  they  made  my  hair  stand  erect 
like  the  mane  of  a  frightened  horse ;  but  now  1  can  look  at  these  scenes, 
I  can,  young  man ;  nothing  now  deceives  me ;  nothing  will.  I  can  pierce 
the  heart  through ;  and  what  do  I  want  ?  I  possess  every  thing.  I 
may  buy  ministers  and  consciences ;  that  is  in  my  power.  The  fairest 
women  are  rushing  upon  their  knees  before  me.  Here,  young  man, 
here  in  this  room,”  said  the  withered  usurer,  “here  have  paid  me 
homage,  beauties,  to  delineate  whose  charms  would  outstrip  the  artist  s 
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skill.  But  I  stand  immoveable  in  my  scorn,  for  I  am  past  this  frenzy ; 
and  I  revenge  myself  on  mankind  who  spurned  and  buffetted  me  while 
I  was  young  and  vigorous,  but  helpless  and  pennyless,  and  with  no 
house  to  shelter,  no  friend  to  console  me.  I  have  tasted  and  am  satiated. 
I  am  one  of  forty,  who  are  the  silent,  the  mute,  the  unknown  kings 
of  this  country,  the  arbiters  of  life— for  gold  is  life.  Forty  we 
are,  bound  together  by  the  same  ties,  the  same  interests,  though  not 
the  same  motives.  Once  every  week  we  assemble  and  compare  notes, 
reveal  the  mysteries  of  finance,  and  of  existence ;  no  fortune,  no  con¬ 
dition  escapes  our  view.  We  hold  the  secrets  of  every  family  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  In  our  black  book  there  are  notes  as  terrible  to 
man  and  w  oman  as  those  in  the  book  of  judgment.  Public  credit  and 
private  happiness,  the  safety  of  the  bank,  and  the  stability  of  commerce, 
depend  ten  times  in  the  year  upon  us.  What  is  your  secret  police  ? 
It  is  w^e  who  analyse,  who  anatomise  the  world  and  its  value.  We  love 
money ;  w^e  love  it,  but  we  love  power  still  more,  and  money  is  power. 
Yes,  yes,  it  is — 

‘‘  Here,”  said  the  little  grey  man,  pointing  round  his  comfortless 
walls ;  ‘‘  here,  within  these  dingy  naked  walls ;  here  the  lofty  hero, 
who  has  fought  and  w’on  battles  by  dozens,  becomes  humble  as  the 
sinner,  who  is  on  the  eve  of  being  launched  into  eternity ;  here  the 
most  enraptured  lover,  whom  a  w  ord  from  the  lips  of  his  divinity  would 
drive  mad,  here  he  will  beg  with  folded  hands ;  here  prays  the  mer¬ 
chant,  who  never  acknowledged  the  name  of  his  Creator ;  here  she 
bends  low — low,  before  whom  the  stateliest  noble  would  kiss  the  dust. 
Here  the  artist  and  mechanic,  the  farmer  and  the  landlord,  learn  to 
unite  in  prayer.  Here,”  added  he,  drawing  his  hand  over  his  brow, 
“  is  the  scale  in  which  the  destiny  of  thousands,  of  London  itself,  is 
balanced.  Do  you  then  believe  that  I  have  no  rejoicing,  no  pleasure, 
no  poetry,  under  this  cold  and  shrivelled  mask?  that  there  beats  no 
feeling  under  these  blasted  muscles  ?”  He  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoul¬ 
der,  and  rivetted  his  eye  once  more  upon  me.  “  Yes,  you  shall  hear 
more — yes — ”  and  so  saying  he  turned  and  retreated  to  his  bed-room. 

I  arose,  and  staggered  towards  the  door  almost  stupified.  I  tottered 
down  stairs.  The  little  grey  man  had  swollen  up  before  me  into  a 
frightful  monster.  He  had  changed  into  a  fantastic  horrible  being. 
He  was  the  incarnate  representative  of  the  arch-demon.  Existence, 
man,  and  beauty,  looked  hideous  in  my  eyes ;  for  all,  all  appeared  sub¬ 
servient  to  his  infernal  power. 
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PART  FIRST. 

I  think  it  right  to  apprise  thee,  kind  and  indulgent  reader,  that  the 
story  I  am  about  to  place  before  thee  is  not  one  of  fashionable  life. 
Thou  wilt  find  no  Dukes  saying  witty  things,  as  Dukes,  I  suppose, 
invariably  do ;  no  Countesses  smiling  amidst  a  string  of  quotations  from 
the  French ;  and  no  aristocratic  philosopher  shewing  his  contempt  at 
the  same  time  for  the  middle  ranks  and  grammar.  I  am  the  hero  of 
my  own  story  ;  and  the  only  interest  which  I  can  expect  to  excite,  will 
arise  from  a  view  of  the  sufferings  of  a  human  being,  laid  open  with  an 
unsparing  hand;  of  the  sources  from  which  they  flowed,  and  of  the 
method  taken,  (and  successfully  taken,)  to  cure  them.  I  am  not  going 
to  give  a  bead-roll  of  bodily  ailments,  which  might  be  siippUed  from  the 
index  to  Dr.  Buchan  ;  for  though  at  one  time  I  was  afflicted  with  pains 
and  agonies  in  almost  every  limb,  I  do  not  consider  them,  (though  ex¬ 
ercising  a  fearful  influence  over  the  pars  diviniovy^  worthy  of  critical 
or  philosophical  analysis.  It  is  with  the  mind  only  that  at  present  I 
mean  to  have  to  do  ;  and  in  tracing,  during  many  years,  the  motions  of 
my  own,  I  feel  assured  I  shall  not  be  led  from  the  path  of  the  strictest 
veracity,  in  order  to  confer  any  additional  interest  on  the  process :  for 
in  all  things,  and  particularly  in  the  history  of  the  mind,  no  quality  is 
so  valuable  and  (to  the  earnest  inquirer)  so  interesting  as  Truth.  To 
thee,  then,  O  Truth  I — who,  to  the  wrapt  soul  of  the  most  sublime  of 
the  sages  of  old  time,  didst  appear  as  the  body  of  Him,  of  whom  light 
was  the  shadow, — to  thee  do  I  dedicate  my  pen  I— and  though  the 
subject  be  not  exalted,  according  to  our  present  modes  of  thought,  yet 
will  it  appear  glorified  with  a  surpassing  brightness,  when  thus  it  shall 
be  shone  upon  by  Thee. 

I  said  I  should  restrict  my  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  ’  mind  ; 
but  before  I  come  to  the  portion  of  my  life  in  which  thought  consti¬ 
tuted,  as  it  were,  the  whole  of  my  existence,  I  must  give  some  account 
'  of  myself,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  trace  along  with  me  the  steps 
which  conducted  both  downw^ard-to  the  scene  of  my  misery  and  afflic¬ 
tions,  and  then  upward  to  the  free  and  refreshing  light  of  day,  from 
the  murky  and  deathful  gloom  of  that  hyper-phlegethontic  hell. 

It  is  only  because  I  at  present  am  alive,  and  because  all  who  are  in 
the  world  must  have  come  into  it,  that  I  can  affirm  with  certainty  that 
I,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  was  born.  The  place  of  my  nativity  was 

the  quiet  village  of - ,  in - shire.  There  I  continued  till 

seventeen  years  of  age,  in  the  house  of  the  w’oman  who  nursed  me.  In 
that  time  my  education  was  not  neglected.  I  soon  acquired  all  the  in¬ 
formation  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  village  schoolmaster  to 
bestow,  and  toiled  on  incessantly  in  acquiring  more.  From  what  funds 
it  was  that  my  nurse  and  I  were  supported,  it  never  entered  into  my 
thoughts  to  enquire.  To  be  sure,  a  trifling  sum  was  all  that  our  few  neces- 
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sities  demanded :  but  though  we  stood,  or  seemed  to  stand,  on  the  de- 
bateahle  ground  between  independence  and  poverty,  my  mind  had  early 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  neither  wealth  nor  hereditary  rank, 
nor  even  the  moderate  distinction  of  a  legal  birth,  which  constituted  a 
gentleman.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  nor  do  I  know  much  of  what 
is  called  the  world  yet ;  but  had  I  known  the  miserable  defences  behind 
which  titled  greatness  hides  its  internal  insignificance,  I  should  have 
spurned  them  then  as  now  ; — and  a  boy  at  that  time,  bred  up  in  an  un¬ 
known  village, — a  bastard,  with  but  one  friend,  and  that  a  woman  of 
the  humblest  grade, — had  placed  himself  on  a  height  immeasurably 
above  the  brainless  dolts  who  plume  themselves  on  the  patrician  titles 
of  their  fathers  ; — and  he  felt  his  superiority  !  If  a  gloom  came  over 
-  me,  as  in  those  days  it  sometimes  did,  and  if  I  gave  way  for  a  moment 
to  despondency  on  account  of  my  friendlessness  and  destitution,  I 
rushed  to  the  sea-side,  which  I  had  made  my  place  of  study,  and  pulling 
Cordery’s  Colloquies  from  my  pocket,  I  construed  a  sentence  or  two  of 
it  at  the  very  top  of  my  voice,  and  then  shouted  till  the  rocks  re-echoed 
to  my  vociferations,  “  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  ! — I  am  a  gen¬ 
tleman  and  a  scholar !” 

Had  I,  then,  no  friend  excepting  my  kind-hearted,  but  unintellectual 
nurse  ?  This  question,  my  indulgent  reader,  I  find  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer ;  for  the  word  friend  {amicus)  is  not  sufficiently  defined 
in  its  signification  to  enable  me  to  pronounce  upon  it  without  some 
words  of  explanation  as  to  the  meaning  I  attach  to  it.  A  friend,  in 
my  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  a  person  of  a  good,  at  least,  if  not  an 
acute  understanding,  who  can  sit  for  hours  unwearied  and  listen  to 
your  remarks,  who  can  laugh  at  your  facetiae,  and  has  a  soul  subtle 
enough  to  enter,  under  the  guidance  of  your  monological  conversation, 
into  the  depths  of  the  most  abstruse  philosophy.  And  here  parenthe¬ 
tically  let  me  enter  a  protest  against  the  ordinary  expression  which  I 
have  just  now  used — the  depths  of  abstruse  philosophy.  It  would  be 
with  a  juster  consideration  of  our  own  powers,  if  we  were  to  think  of 
philosophy  as  something  lofty,  and  raised  above  us,  rather  than  as  a 
depth,  a  descent,  an  abyss.  Hid,  indeed,  is  she  from  the  eyes  of  owls 
which  dive  into  dark  places,  and  flutter  on  with  unavailing  efforts 
through  the  palpable  obscure.  Rather  let  us  say  divine  philosophy  is 
seated  on  her  etherial  throne,  high  up  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and 
that  the  radiance  of  her  presence  is  unendurable  save  to  the  eagle  eyes 
of  Science  and  Aristotelian  Logic.  A  friend  is  one  who,  in  sickness, 
will  tend  your  bed,  and  will  share  with  you  his  purse,  his  home,  his 
heart.  Friend  then  {amicus)  of  this  sort  I  certainly  had  not :  yet 
even  then  I  w’as  not  left  altogether  friendless,  as  thou,  my  best  beloved, 
my  bashful,  my  beautiful,  canst  witness!  But  not  on  page  like  this, 
devoted  to  far  other  objects  than  fond  records  of  unavailing  love,  shall 
thy  name  be  written.  Under  some  appellation  distinct  fi’om  the  home 
associations  of  thine  own,  let  me  commemorate  thee ;  that  the  recol¬ 
lections  of.  thy  love,  thy  beauty,  thy  misfortunes,  may,  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  possible,  be  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  chaste  seve¬ 
rity  of  this  narrative  of  my  own  peculiar  griefs.  Camilla,  then,  be  thy 
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name,  loved  under  any  desigfnation,  but  to  my  heart,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  more  exquisitely  endeared  under  the  good  old  English  name  of 

- -  Let  me  linger  on  the  memory  of  those  days  ere  sin  or  sorrow, 

or  cold  calculating  prudence  had  laid  their  icy  fingers  upon  either  of 
our  hearts.  Soon  shall  my  retrospections  carry  me  amid  blackness  and 
gloom ;  let  me,  ere  I  put  off  into  that  stormy  sea  of  troubles  and  of 
crimes,  linger  a  little  upon  the  shore,  and  form  the  freshest  of  its 
flowers  into  a  chaplet  for  thee.  Let  me  retrace  our  first  acquaintance, 
its  interruption  ;  and,  for  the  present,  let  me  forget,  as  far  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  the  appalling  miseries  of  the  hour  in  which  it  was  so  terribly 
renewed. 

And  a  girl  then  was  my  only  friend?  Even  so,  good  Sir;  and 
a  girl  so  good  and  so  pure  as  is  only  to  be  met  w  ith  in  an  English 
village.  She  was  young  at  the  time  I  w  rite  of ;  she  was  not  fourteen 
years  of  age — and  young,  as  in  reality  she  was,  her  appearance  was 
still  more  juvenile.  To  me  she  looked  up,  (so  I  believed),  as  to  her 
elder  brother.  Brother  and  sister  of  her  owm  she  had  none.  A  simi¬ 
larity  in  our  condition  made  me  love  the  little  desolate  girl,  and  in  my 
heart  I  adopted  her  as  my  sister.  Little  did  I  know  what  warmer 
feelings  were  glowing  in  that  almost  childish  bosom ;  but  so  it  was.  In 
my  walks  through  our  own  romantic  valley  she  was  ever  at  my  side, 
still  was  her  eye  turned  with  admiration  upon  me ;  and  if  perchance 
in  one  of  those  moods  of  the  mind  to  which  all  men  of  highly  imagina¬ 
tive  power  feel  a  delight  in  giving  way,  I  recited  some  noble  passage 
from  the  Eton  grammar,  though  I  perceived  that  the  meaning  of 
the  words  did  not  reach  her  understanding,  I  saw  that  her  soul  was 
awakened  as  if  beneath  the  spell  of  an  enchanter,  by  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  language,  ‘‘  by  its  long  resounding  march,  and  energy  divine.” 
But  enough  of  this  proem,  tedious  to  all,  and,  I  doubt  not,  courteous 
reader,  unintelligible  to  thee :  I  now  summon  up  my  courage  to  leave 
those  scenes  of  innocence,  amidst  which,  even  in  retrospection,  it  is  so 
sweet  to  linger,  and  turn  me  to  severer  labours,  to  more  melancholy 
trials. 

My  nurse  about  this  time  died — she  called  me  to  her  couch  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  communication  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance ; 
but  scarcely  had  she  begun  to  relate  some  particulars  of  my  unhappy 
mother,  when  her  strength  entirely  gave  way ;  but  her  eye, — to  this  hour 
I  see  it,  filled  with  the  intense  light  of  determined  wdll,  and  rendered 
darker  in  the  depth  of  its  expression  by  the  advancing  shadow  s  of  the 
grave — it  rested  on  me,  unchanging,  fixed  and  almost  severe  in  its  mys¬ 
terious  solemnity.  I  gazed  on  her  as  she  lay,  calm  and  motionless, 
and,  save  for  that  lustrous  orb,  a  being  of  another  world ;  but  though 
fast  receding  from  this  mortal  sphere,  in  crossing  the  black  billows  of 
that  undiscovered  ocean,  her  eye  still  rested  upon  me  as  the  last  land¬ 
mark  of  the  beautiful  and  sunny  w  orld  she  was  leaving.  Gradually  the 
glance  grew  less  and  less  bright,  and  soon  I  perceived,  though  the  eye 
was  still  fastened  on  me,  that  the  spirit  had  fled,  and  before  me,  in  the 
marble  fixedness  of  death,  lay  the  first,  the  only  friend  I  had  know  n. 

But  my  mind  was  soon  made  up.  With  tender  and  careful  hands  I 
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closed  the  lids  of  the  deceased,  went  up  to  my  own  little  room  in  the 
g^arret  of  the  cottage,  and  laid  myself  down  to  rest,  not  without  many 
tears  and  a  desolation  of  heart  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  describe. 

I  know  not  whether  I  gave  myself  up  to  sleep,  but  ere  I  recovered 
from  the  stupor  into  which  my  grief  had  thrown  me,  the  birds  were 
singing  on  the  trees  above  my  window.  Making  up  a  small  parcel  of 
my  clothes  and  the  rest  of  my  earthly  possessions,  not  forgetting  my 
copy  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  (who  was  at  that  time  my  favourite  above  all 
the  Latin  authors  I  was  acquainted  with),  I  slipt  gently  down  stairs, 
and  resolving  to  take  a  last  look  of  my  earliest  friend,  before  I  left  my 
native  valley  for  ever,  I  entered  on  tiptoe  into  the  chamber  of  death. 
She  lay  in  her  tranquil,  everlasting  sleep ;  I  gazed  on  her  for  a  long  time, 
and,  in  an  agony  of  tears,  laid  my  head  down  on  her  bosom.  Farewell 
to  the  scenes  I  have  loved,  to  the  blue  skies  glassing  themselves  in  the 
bluer  ocean,  to  the  joys  of  youth  shared  by  this  humble  and  now  happy 
w'oman,  to  the  sorrows  which  she  also  shared ;  the  world  is  now  before 
me,  and  never  again  shall  the  peaceful  cottage  shelter  me  from  the 
storms  of  life, — farewell  to  you,  ye  ever-during  rocks  amidst  which  I 
have  loved  to  climb,  and  again,  and  yet  again  farewell,  thou  who  now 
re-openest  thine  eyes  in  a  brighter  and  a  lovelier  world  than  this,  but 
whose  insensate  bosom  is  thus,  as  in  thy  life-time,  my  refuge  and  my 
pillow — farewell,  and  yet  again  farewell,  my  guide,  my  patroness,  my 
friend  1  As  I  left  the  valley,  I  turned  to  feast  my  eyes  once  more  upon 
its  beauty.  The  morning  smoke  had  not  yet  begun  to  curl  from  the 
chimney  of  a  single  cottage,  and,  as  I  gazed  on  the  village  lying  so 
quietly  in  its  own  secluded  nook,  I  thought  that  I  resembled  some  adven¬ 
turous  bird,  which,  on  some  future  day,  might  wish — how  vainly,  how 
passionately  !  with  rent  plumage  and  a  drooping  wing,  to  return  once 
more  to  its  nest.  As  I  indulged  in  these  thoughts,  I  heard  a  clear, 
happy,  female  voice  singing  a  merry  tune,  and,  coming  out  from  the 
brushwood  with  a  bundle  of  firewood  on  her  head,  I  saw  Camilla.  When 
she  saw  me  her  song  suddenly  ceased,  the  whole  truth  seemed  to  flash 
upon  her  at  once,  and  with  a  spring  of  tearful  affection  she  rushed  to 
my  side. 

Reader,  remember  that  this  girl  was  the  only  human  being,  with  the 
exception  of  my  nurse,  who  had  shewed  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
my  feelings ;  that  I  had  adopted  her  as  my  sister  in  my  heart,  and  that 
1  was  now  about  to  leave  her,  as  I  thought,  for  ever.  Think  me  not 
then  unmanly  if  I  wept.  I  wept,  and  the  tender  girl’s  softer  nature  w  as 
awed  into  fearfulness  and  silence,  by  the  intensity  of  my  grief.  With 
glassy  eyes  she  kept  gazing  up  into  my  face,  and  at  intervals  murmured, 
but  wdth  no  perceptible  motion  of  her  lips — ‘‘  I  am  lonely  now  !  ”  1 
tried  as  best  1  could  to  comfort  her,  but  the  child,  still  clinging  to  my 
arm,  w  ould  not  be  comforted,  and  in  the  same  tone  of  deep  and  settled 
despair,  she  said,  “  I  am  lonely  now,  I  am  lonely  now  !”  I  searched  in 
my  bundle  for  some  parting  gift  to  bestow  on  the  affectionate  mourner, 
to  keep  me  in  remembrance  when  distance  and  time  divided  us,  but  I 
could  find  nothing  to  answer  the  purpose  but  my  volume  of  Cornelius 
Nepos.  This  then,  as  a  pledge  of  my  affection,  I  gave  to  her,  and  though 
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of  course  to  her  it  was  as  a  “  well  shut  up,”  with  what  a  passionate 
earnestness  did  she  lay  it  in  her  bosom,  and  thank  me  with  a  glance 
from  her  now  -tearful  eyes ;  how  pleased  I  how  evanescent  1  I  had 
lingered  long  enough,  so  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her  with  the 
earnestness  of  deep  and  grateful  affection,  and  with  a  muttered  blessing 
on  her,  I  continued  my  w  ay.  I  turned  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  at  the 
last  winding  of  the  road ;  her  firewood  still  lay  on  the  ground,  her  hands 
were  still  clasped  over  the  volume  I  had  given  her,  and  I  could  almost 
fancy  I  heard  her,  in  her  low  sweet  voice  of  sorrow  and  helplessness, 
murmuring  I  am  lonely  now,  I  am  lonely  now !” 

I  know  not  what  other  men  have  felt  on  first  starting  in  life,  but  the 
feeling  I  should  conceive  in  all  must  be  one  of  exquisite  enjoyment. 
Even  in  my  own  case,  I  remember  that  after  walking  a  few  miles  I  felt 
my  spirits  exhilarated  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  Care  seemed  to 
be  lifted  from  off  my  bosom,  and,  in  the  buoyant  anticipations  of  youth, 

I  marched  forward,  and  even  found  some  difficulty  in  restraining  my 
exuberance  of  happiness  from  breaking  into  song. 

I  have  often  remarked  the  curious  contrast  there  is  between  a  man’s 
spirits  and  his  circumstances ;  if  at  this  time,  for  instance,  I  had  had  a 
hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket,  my  thoughts  would  probably  have  as¬ 
sumed  a  more  sombre  cast,  either  from  the  fear  of  losing  my  fortune, 
or  from  the  anticipation  of  the  want  to  which  I  should  be  reduced  w  hen 
it  was  spent ;  but  no  such  gloomy  ideas  entered  my  mind ;  I  had  the 
felicity  to  be  without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  and  felt  myself  elevated, 
as  Tony  Lumpkin  says,  in  a  concatenation  accordingly.  Behold  me,* 
then,  in  the  merry  month  of  June,  just  fifteen  years  ago,  pacing  the 

high  road  from -  to - ,  with  my  bundle  on  my  back,  a  good 

hazel  staff  in  my  hand,  the  sum  of  eightpence  halfpenny  in  my  pocket ; 
and  blessed  with  a  good  constitution,  an  unusual  share  of  learning  and 
sagacity,  and,  above  all,  an  immense  power  in  the  syllogistic  kingdom  of 
Aristotelian  philosophy !  But  Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  lived 
upon  a  syllogism.  No,  good  reader ;  but  he  could  have  done  more :  he 
could  have  commanded,  by  the  power  of  intellect,  the  wealth  and  ho¬ 
nours  of  any  nation ;  and,  by  the  same  means,  I,  not  the  meanest  or  least 
intellectual  of  his  followers,  aimed  at  the  same  success.  In  the  midst 
of  the  reveries  of  a  young  and  ardent  imagination,  I  was  startled  by  a 
low  whistle  at  my  side,  and  on  looking  up,  I  saw  standing  before  me  a 
man  of  gigantic  height,-diis  features  bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  w^ea- 
ther,  and  his  hair  hanging  in  matted  ringlets  about  his  face.  Half 
alarmed  at  his  abrupt  appearance,  I  bade  him  good  morrow',  and  was 
about  to  pass  on ;  but  my  new  acquaintance  seemed  in  no  wise  inclined 
to  part  company  so  easily.  He  entered  into  conversation  in  a  tone  and 
dialect  perfectly  new  to  me,  and  with  an  accent  so  different  from  any  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed,  that  I  concluded  he  must  belong  to  a 
tribe  of  the  wandering  Bohemians,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  the 
gypsies.  I  am  particular  in  my  notice  of  this  individual,  as  it  was  to 
him  that  I  owed  my  introduction  to  that  from  which  my  w  oes,  for  many 
dismal  years,  took  their  origin.  He  spoke  to  me  kindly,  and  there  w'as 
something  in  the  picturesque  figure  of  the  man,  in  his  air  of  lawlessness 
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and  independence,  that  strongly  rivetted  my  attention.  The  scene, 
too,  in  which  we  were,  corresponded  well  with  the  appearance  of  niy 
companion.  We  were  defiling  through  a  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains 
of _ shire ;  above  us  the  bare  hills  rose  without  one  spot  of  ver¬ 

dure,  and  a  bright  sun  shone  over  barren  heath  and  gloomy  sterility, 
while  no  human  figure  moved  upon  the  scene,  but  myself  and  my  gaunt, 
and  almost  fierce  looking,  fellow  traveller.  At  last,  after  a  walk  of 
several  hours,  he  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  compassion,  and  said, 
“  You  are  tired,  hungry  perhaps — we  shall  soon  reach  my  tent,  so  bear 
up.”  Now,  it  has  always  been  with  me  a  matter  of  pride  how  long  I 
could  bear  the  pains  of  abstinence ;  the  supposition,  therefore,  of  my 
unsophisticated  acquaintance,  that  I  was  hungry,  roused  my  indignation 
in  a  moment :  “  Philosophy,”  I  said,  “  and  the  Eton  grammar,  place  a 
man  above  the  grovelling  infirmities  of  his  nature.  I  would  have  you 
to  understand,  I  am  not  hungry  ;  I  never  was  hungry ;  and  never  shall 
be  hungry.”  “  Good  w  ords,  good  words  ;”  he  replied,  “  thee  will  think 
of  this  boast  of  thine,  when  thee  hast  not  a  loaf  in  the  world ;  and 
there,  though  thee  cross  not  my  palm  with  silver,  thy  fortune’s  told 
thee  !  ”  His  w  ords  came  upon  me  with  the  terrible  energy  of  truth. 

I  felt,  at  that  moment,  that  the  hour  would  arrive  when  his  prediction 
would  be  verified ;  and  1  felt,  by  anticipation,  the  pangs  which  in  after 
days  I  too  truly  experienced,  of  the  gnawings  of  relentless  hunger,  of 
which  the  poet’s  eagle  was  only  a  type,  that  eagle  which  dug,  with 
never-ceasing  beak,  into  the  vitals  of  the  bound,  but  soul-triumphant 
king,  scorning  his  everlasting  tortures,  his  solitude,  and  his  agonies,  by 
the  exercise  of  an  unconquerable  mind.  Hunger  !  thou  mighty  and 
appalling  demon,  who  walkest  amidst  the  groans  of  hearts  which  long 
to  die,  and  yet  find  to  die  impossible;  how  well  do  I  know  thee,  and 
the  tortures  of  thy  murderous  presence  !  Soul-sick,  and  fainting  through 
excess  of  physical  pain,  how  have  I  felt  that  thy  power  of  inflicting 
torment  was  less  over  the  body  than  the  mind — the  sinking  of  the 
spirit,  the  fading  away  of  hope,  of  feeling,  of  life  itself;  and,  finally,  the 
rendering  up  of  the  gigantic  intellect  to  be  toyed  with,  teased,  and 
fretted  by  the  horrid  agencies  of  unimaginable  dreams.  Too  well  I 
know  thee,  oh,  hunger !  thou  mighty  and  appalling  demon  ! 

We  now  reached  a  deep  secluded  dell,  and  within  it,  on  the  bank  of 
a  little  mountain  torrent,  seveml  camps  were  pitched  in  the  most  irre¬ 
gular  and  picturesque  manner  possible.  It  has  often  struck  me  since, 
that  the  gypsies  betray  their  oriental  origin  in  this  respect  as  well  as 
others,  that  their  taste  in  selecting  sites  for  their  encampments  is  in¬ 
finitely  above  the  Europeans.  I  never  see  one  of  their  bivouacks,  so 
rude  and  striking  from  its  wildness  and  singularity,  without  being  re¬ 
minded  of  scenes  which  I  have  read  or  dreatnt  of ;  the  halt  of  a  caravan 
by  the  side  of  some  streamlet  in  the  desert,  or  the  canvass-city  of  some 
emir-king  beneath  the  shadow  of  stately  palm-trees ;  and  I  half  expect 
to  hear,  resounding  from  the  interior,  the  strains  of  the  eastern  dulcimer, 
such  as  blessed  the  dreams  of  one  of  the  first  of  men,  w'hen  there  w’as  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  the  w^ondrous  vision  of  the  Abyssinian  maid  ; — but  this  is  a 
digression.  I  was  now  very  much  fatigued,  and  had  eaten  nothing  the 
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whole  day*  I  felt)  of  course,  weak  and  exhausted.  I  therefore  asked  my 
comrade,  on  entering  his  tent,  to  give  me  a  glass  of  water.  “  Water?”  he 
said,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis — “  we  keep  no  such  expensive  liquor  here.” 
He,  however,  went  to  a  small  box,  and  produced  a  bottle  and  a  large 
wooden  drinking  vessel.  This  he  filled  from  the  bottle,  and  drank  off  in  a 
moment.  He  replenished  the  goblet,  and  gave  it  to  me— (at  this  time 
it  was  about  ten  minutes  past  two  o’clock,  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
1816  ;  the  heaven  was  clear,  the  air  serene  and  calm  ;  and  just  at  that 
instant, — for  every  thing  connected  with  the  great  event  made  an  in¬ 
effaceable  impression  on  my  recollection, — one  of  the  quadnipeds  em¬ 
ployed  in  conveying  the  tents  began  to  bray  in  a  very  lively  and  jocose 
manner) — and  I  put  the  vessel  to  my  lips,  and  at  one  draft  I  emptied 
it :  I  saw  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
seemed  in  a  moment  opened  to  my  view;  my  strength  appeared  to 
return,  and  not  only  to  return,  but  to  be  increased,  magnified,  enlarged 
in  an  infinite  degree.  I  thought  I  could  lift  the  universe;  that  I  could 
tear  up  forest  trees  by  their  roots :  then  I  thought  I  was  taller  than 
the  sons  of  Anak ;  that  I  gradually  rose  higher  and  higher  in  corporeal 
altitude ;  that  I  towered  above  houses,  churches,  cathedrals,  mountains ; 
that  my  head  at  last  reached  nearly  to  the  moon.  Then  my  fancy  took 
a  different  turn ;  I  swelled,  widened,  till  the  tent  in  which  I  sat  seemed 
to  distend  over  half  the  globe;  lights  glanced  before  my  eyes,  green,  grey, 
blue,  of  all  colours  and  shapes;  rockets  went  off  at  my  ear,  the  earth  quaked 
under  my  feet,  and  at  length  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground  and  slept ;  and 
this  was  my  introduction  to  the  fiend  who  made  me  miserable  for  many  a 
weary  year.  The  accursed  liquid  which  I  had  drunk  w  as  Gin  ! 

Tent,  trunk,  bottle,  and  companion,  all  are  gone ;  and  in  addition 
to  their  own  baggage,  the  horde  has  kindly  taken  my  little  bundle. 
I  am  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  for  it  is  now  night ;  the  moon  is 
shining  in  serenity  above  me,  and  my  mouth  and  throat  are  parched 
with  the  most  intolerable  thirst.  I  bathe  my  head  and  face  in  a  pool 
of  the  mountain  stream,  and  pursue  my  way  with  as  much  cheerful¬ 
ness  as  I  can  assume.  But,  though  my  courage  remained  unbroken, 
niy  strength  was  entirely  gone.  Hunger,  also,  came  upon  me,  and  I 
toiled  on  in  hopes  of  coming  to  some  cottage  where  my  appetite 
niight  be  appeased.  But  in  that  mountainous  district  the  population  is 
scanty  and  thinly  scattered.  My  struggles  against  my  miseries  of  body 
and  mind  w'ere  long  and  vigorous  ;  hope  came,  but  it  was  only  at  in¬ 
tervals and  the  previous  excitement  of  the  stimulating  beverage  I  had 
partaken,  incapacitated  me  from  exerting  myself  so  much  as  I  might 
otherwise  have  done.  At  length,  after  all  my  philosophy  ;  after  all 
nay  pride  of  letters  ;  after  all  the  triumphs  of  a  subtle  and  penetrating 
understanding  ;  I  fell — sank — was  annihilated  !  I  threw  myself  on  my 
face,  and  howled  in  the  agony  of  my  tortured  spirit !  I  hated  life  ;  I 
loathed  every  thing  ;  and  I  remember  I  looked  up  with  the  dimmed  eyes 
of  an  exhausted  and  dying  man,  at  the  pure  brightness  of  the  moon  ; 
and  with  a  demoniacal  feeling  of  rage  and  indignation,  I  cursed  her  as 
^he  shone !  I  cursed  her  for  sailing  so  placidly  through  that  azure  sea, 
and  I  was  unwilling  that  even  the  eyes  of  heaven’s  starry  host  should 
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my  feeling^s ;  the  cruel  sufferings  of  my  head  and  stomach  were  miti- 
gated — were  entirely  removed.  Langour, — a  dreamy  consciousness  of 
the  ebbing  away  of  life, — now  succeeded.  Forms,  forgotten  for  many 
years,  walked  palpably  before  my  eyes ;  I  again  saw  the  thrilling  gaze 
of  my  expiring  nurse;  and  again,  with  a  pleasure  such  as  I  had  ex¬ 
perienced  in  reality,  I  heard  the  soft,  clear  notes  of  Camilla  in  one  of 
her  legendary  ballads.  Thus  I  felt  happy  in  the  approach  of  death ; 
but  whilst  I  gave  myself  up  to  these  phantasies,  my  bodily  ear  was  also 
sharpened  in  a  preternatural  degree,  and  I  heard  distinctly  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  my  heart  as  I  lay  with  my  breast  upon  the  ground.  I  also  de¬ 
tected  the  breathings  of  some  animal  approaching  me  with  speed,  and  I 
raised  up  my  head,  and  peered  through  the  haze  of  moonlight,  and  saw 
coming  towards  me  a  dog  of  tremendous  size.  Something  he  bore  in  his 
mouth  ;  and  Nature  told  me,  while  a  thrill  of  hope  again  passed  through 
my  bosom,  that  the  burthen  he  carried  was  a  loaf  of  bread — Bread  I 
How  my  energies  were  restored  by  the  chance  afforded  me  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  existence  which  a  moment  before  I  had  contemned  !  The 
dog  seemed  exhausted  with  much  running,  and  came  and  laid  himself 
down  within  a  yard  or  two  of  me,  and  began,  great  heavens !  to  swal¬ 
low  the  bread,  for  one  mouthful  of  which  I  would  have  given  the 
world.  With  a  spring  (for  despair  and  famine  had  made  me  fearless 
of  the  consequences)  I  dashed  upon  the  dog  in  the  midst  of  his  feast. 
He  glared  upon  me  with  fiery  eyes,  and  open-mouthed  he  jumped  at 
my  throat.  But  my  hand  was  on  the  shaggy  neck  of  the  monster,  and 
my  grasp  grew  tighter  and  tighter  with  the  unnatural  strength  of 
frenzy  I  The  dog  writhed  and  struggled,  and  his  bowlings  were  ter¬ 
rific  and  appalling ;  but  his  writhings,  his  struggles,  and  even  his  bowl¬ 
ings  were  responded  to  by  mine !  My  eye,  meanwhile,  was  fixed  in¬ 
tensely  on  the  loaf,  and  I  hated  the  animal  which  strove  so  fiercely 
to  debar  me  from  my  prey.  His  strength  was  unavailing,  and  I  re¬ 
tained  my  grasp  upon  his  throat. — At  length  his  breath  was  gone,  his 
eyes  lost  their  red  brilliancy,  and  his  legs  refused  to  bear  him.  As  I 
found  his  powers  decay,  my  rage  against  him  grew  ungovernable,  in 
proportion  as  the  moment  of  my  gratification  drew  near.  I  held  him 
with  the  death-grasp  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground ;  closer,  closer  than 
ever,  I  clutched  him  with  wilder  energy;  and  even  when  I  saw  that 
death  had  indeed  taken  possession  of  his  prodigious  limbs,  I  dashed  him 
from  me  with  a  hatred  still  unquenched,  and  threw  myself  on  the  loaf 
in  a  delirium  of  thankfulness  and  joy.  I  ate  it  with  the  voracity  of  a 
wild  hyaena,  and  kept  looking  with  savage  exultation  on  my  murdered 
adversary.  In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  animal.  A  Newfoundland  of  the 
largest  size  and  surpassing  beauty ;  but  his  beauty  made  him  loathsome 
to  me  even  as  he  lay  still  and  rigid  in  that  calm  moonlight  on  that 
desolate  heath.  I  soon  finished  my  repast,  and  still  cherishing  niy 
animosity  against  my  victim,  I  sank  into  a  fevered  sleep,  wdth  my  head 
resting  on  his  still  warm  body. 

Hope  came  back  with  the  morning  hour.  I  raised  myself  from  my 
strange  pillow,  and  gazed  on  the  carcase  of  the  beautiful  animal,  but, 
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strange  to  say,  with  no  remorse  for  the  deed  I  had  done.  The  spirit  of 
bitterness  was  yet  in  my  heart;  and  besides  I  considered  that,  as  the 
loaf  was  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  stolen,  I  had  been  appointed  by 
Providence  to  inflict  no  more  than  the  punishment  due  to  crime ;  and 
I  felt  elevated  at  the  magnificence  of  my  fate,  the  avenging  minister 
of  theft,  the  foreordained  Jack  Ketch  of  all  canine  delinquencies.  I 
pursued  my  way,  and  a  long  and  weary  way  it  was.  The  gypsies  who 
had  so  charitably  possessed  themselves  of  my  luggage,  had  had  the 
benevolence  to  leave  me  my  money ;  and  I  felt  assured,  ere  the  pangs 
of  hunger  again  overtook  me,  that  I  should  reach  some  village  where 
my  eight  pence  halfpenny  might  procure  me  at  least  a  meal.  About 
mid-day  I  arrived  at  a  small  hamlet,  situated  on  the  skirts  of  a  large 
forest,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  of  the  little  thatched  inn.  Here 
several  men  were  drinking ;  and  ere  I  had  well  got  seated,  one  of  them 
extended  to  me  his  can  of  beer,  and  invited  me  to  partake.  To  this  I 
was  not  unwilling,  for  indeed  I  have  remarked,  throughout  my  inter¬ 
course  with  the  world,  that  the  lips  which  are  at  any  instant  free  from 
the  thirst  of  beer,  are  seldom  endowed  wdth  any  share  of  intellectual 
conversation ;  but  though  beer  certainly  has  a  purifying  and  exalting 
effect  upon  the  oratorical  powers  of  even  the  most  slenderly  gifted  of 
mankind,  its  powers  in  this  respect  are  as  nothing  compared  with  those 
of  gin.  What  an  uprising  of  memories  and  of  imaginations  does  each 
succeeding  glass  of  that  intoxicating  fluid  produce  !  what  warmth  about 
the  region  of  the  stomach  !  (which,  in  spite  of  the  physician,  or  the 
phrenologist,  I  am  satisfied  is  the  residence  of  the  soul ;)  and  if,  in 
addition  to  the  liquor,  you  inhale  the  aromatic  odours  of  a  pipe  of 
genuine  tobacco,  your  fate  is  to  be  envied  by  monarchs— you  are  above 
the  stars  !  Then,  how  the  ‘‘  lips  of  song  burst  open,  and  the  w  ords  of 
fire  rush  out,”  as  through  the  haze  you  have  raised  around  your  hearers 
and  yourself,  you  catch  glimpses  of  the  true  sublime ;  and  having 
spoken  in  the  inspiration  of  that  moment,  w  ithdraw  again  like  the  god¬ 
desses  in  Pope’s  Homer,  within  the  shelter  of  your  cloud.  All  this  is 
true,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  when  you  have  indulged  in  these  con¬ 
templative  and  philosophical  delectations  too  long ;  when  the  system 
begins  to  fail,  the  hands  and  knees  to  tremble  with  the  least  exertion, 
^d  the  stomach  to  crave,  crave,  crave,  for  its  accustomed  stimulus, — 
and  yet  to  burn  with  the  fires  of  Erebus  when  that  stimulus  is  applied, — 
then,  indeed,  the  whole  character  of  the  liquid  is  changed,  and  it  acts 
as  your  master,  your  tyrant,  your  avenging  fury,  with  a  Jlagellum  in  its 
hands,  more  hellish  and  more  accurst  than  the  lash  of  the  barbarian 
overseer,  dropping  with  the  blood  of  the  terror-stricken  slave  ! 

However,  I  must  proceed  with  my  story,  and  beseech  thee,  most  in¬ 
telligent  of  readers,  to  excuse  my  rambhng  and  irrelevancy.  I  put  the 
can,  which  had  been  so  kindly  otfered  me,  to  my  lips,  and  drank  it  to 
the  dregs.  I  was  impelled  to  it  by  some  irresistible  propensity  ;  there 
was  no  avoiding  the  inevitable  necessity  of  emptying  it  to  the  bottom  ; 
It  was  my  fate,  and  I  obeyed  it.  The  man,  however,  seemed  to  view'  it 
in  a  different  light;  he  started  up  in  a  rage,  w'hich  was  further  exas¬ 
perated  by  the  laughter  of  his  companions,  and  informed  me  that  he 
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did  not  understand  such  jokes.  I  replied*  to  him,  with  the  equanimity 
of  a  superior  intelligence,  that  I  was  equally  unable  in  the  present 
instance,  to  perceive  any  thing  jocular  in  what  had  occurred,  that  I 
had  merely  availed  myself  of  his  kindness,  and  that  thirst  being  one  of 
the  accidents  of  our  common  nature,  even  I,  though  skilled  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians,  was  occasionally  liable  to  it  like  other  men. 
He,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  satisfied  with  my  elucidation,  and 
proceeded  to  the  most  abusive  language,  and  even  to  threaten  me  with 
corporeal  punishment.  Menaces  of  that  nature  I  have  uniformly  had 
the  magnanimity  to  despise,  as  I  have  persuaded  myself  that  this  body 
which  I  inhabit,  has  little  influence  on  the  mind  of  a  thinking  man,  to 
whatever  degradations  it  may  be  exposed.  I  therefore  replied  to  his 
menaces  with  contempt.  He  challenged  me  to  the  combat;  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  explain  to  him  that  my  weapons  were  drawn  from  the  dialectic 
armourv  of  the  schools,  that  I  could  wrestle  with  an  error  in  the  mid- 
die  term,  and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a  sorites,  but  with  brute  man 
I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  personal  collision.  I  may  remark, 
that  during  the  agitation  of  this  quarrel,  I  was  busily  employed  in  the 
mastication  of  considerable  quantities  of  bread  and  cheese, — and  the 
gratification  of  my  appetite,  contributed  perhaps  to  the  equanimity  of 
my  temper.  The  man,  however,  on  hearing  my  remarks,  seemed  rather 
to  increase  in  his  malevolence ;  he,  with  his  brutal  companions,  unawed 
by  the  voice  of  learning,  unquailing  before  the  disciple  of  the  star- 
minded  reasoner  of  Stagyra,  gathered  around  me,  and  with  hustling  and 
pushing,  finally  ejected  me  into  the  open  air,  and  locked  and  barred  the 
inhospitable  door  behind  me.  I  pursued  my  way,  disdaining  to  waste  a 
thought  on  such  grovelling  intellects  and  in  a  deep  reverie,  in  which  I 
could  hear  the  sound  of  words,  without  at  the  moment  being  able  to 
attach  a  meaning  to  them,  I  heard  the  landlord,  who  was  confined  by 
gout,  or  some  other  infirmity,  to  his  chair,  in  the  open  arbour  at  his 
door,  exclaiming  that  I  had  neglected  to  pay  for  my  refreshment.  Need 
I  state  to  thee,  dear  reader,  that  at  that  instant  the  words  fell  blank 
upon  my  ear?  I  heard  indeed  the  sounds,  but  not  for  many  hours 
after,  when  with  weary  feet  I  was  travelling  at  the  distance  of  many 
miles,  did  the  meaning  of  the  expression  find  a  resting  place  in  my 
understanding.  I  went  on  in  a  fit  of  musing,  from  which  I  was  not 
awakened  till  it  was  too  late  to  repair  my  involuntary  inadvertence. 
And  of  what  were  my  musings  ?  They  were  of  all  things  bright  and 
fair,  and  beautiful;  of  the  prospects  that  were  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  my,  hitherto,  dark  and  benighted  youth  ;  and  I  gloried  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  difference  between  my  present  situation,  and  the  proud  one 
1  had  no  doubt  of  holding  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  adventures  1  have  related  may  appear  minute  and  trifling,  but 
they  are  recorded  here  on  account  of  the  deep  influence  they  exerted 
on  my  destinies  at  an  after  time.  At  present  every  thing  is  in  my 
favour — youth,  health,  and  an  undeniable  spirit ;  soon  I  arrive  at  the 
period  of  my  life  when  my  bliss  reached  its  acme,  when  I  had  it  in 
my  power  to  say  to  Care,  go !  and  he  was  sure  to  obey  me ;  to  Glad¬ 
ness,  come!  and  instantly  she  came.  Yes!  when  seated  in  the  quiet 
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chair,  which  I  loved  to  call  my  own,  with  the  kettle  of  hot  water  on 
the  hob,  the  long-necked  bottle  of  Geneva  on  the  table,  with  what 
dreams  of  delight  was  not  my  fancy  filled!  Come,  then,  and  pass  in 
swift  review  before  us,  ye  Years,  in  which  my  heart  was  happy  as  a  bird 
that,  in  some  long  sunny  evening  in  the  Poet’s  month  of  May,  sings  to 
itself  its  own  gladsome  tune,  and  flutters  from  tree  to  tree.  Come,  and 
as  ye  evolve  your  glittering  array,  teach  us  in  what  a  philosopher’s 
pleasures  consist,  and  then,  having  listened  to  your  story,  let  me  turn 
to  the  gloomy  pages  of  my  book  of  existence,  and  bid  farewell  to  my 
peace  of  mind,  to  my  happy  nights,  to  my  listening  auditors,  to  my 
chair  of  state  in  that  crowded  and  yet  untumultuary  Tap  ;  and,  last  of 
all,  bright  essence  of  nectar  and  of  juniper  !  a  long  farewell  to  my  bles¬ 
sedness  derived  from  thee ! 

[end  of  the  first  part.] 
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It  is  seldom  in  this  stem  and  strifeful  world  that  an  instrument  of  destnic- 
tion  becomes  altogether  converted  into  an  instrument  of  harmless  gratification, 
and  yet  such  is  the  case  with  the  arrow^  if  we  except  its  use  by  a  few  hordes  of 
savages  that  are  still  without  the  pale  of  civilization.  From  the  earliest  period 
to  which  the  pages  of  history  lead  us,  to  the  time  when  a  restless  monk,  in¬ 
stead  of  counting  his  beads,  amused  himself  in  compounding  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal,  it  has  been  the  principal  missile  weapon  in  war,  and  through  it 
hath  many  a  momentous  day  been  lost  and  won.  Had  some  benevolent  philoso¬ 
pher  of  old  been  told,  that  such  a  change  would  happen  in  the  employment  of 
the  mortal  shaft,  he  might  have  supposed  that  it  would  come  when  Bellona 
had  been  driven  from  the  earth.  But,  alas !  he  would  have  given  too  much 
credit  to  future  ages ;  the  arrow  and  the  javelin  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
soldier,  merely  that  deadlier  weapons  might  supply  their  place. 

This  is  especially  an  interesting  subject  to  us,  as  never  was  the  arrow  in  more 
able  hands  than  when  in  the  grasp  of  the  English  archer.  They,  who  have 
attentively  perused  the  accounts  of  our  earlier  battles,  must  be  well  aware  of 
this  historical  fact.  "Talking  about  English  archery,  also  brings  to  our  recollec¬ 
tion  the  well-known  tale,  so  fascinating  to  our  boyhood,  of  the  unequalled  out¬ 
law,  Robin  Hood,  and  his  meny  men ;  but  those  days  are  gone,  and  live  only 
in  ancient  lays  and  legends.  Sherwood’s  goodly  trees  have  disappeared — and  the 
stout  Earls  of  the  North  no  longer  “  to  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn,” 
lead  their  “  bowmen  bold  ”  to  the  debateable  coverts  of  Chevy  Chace. 

The  Archery  Meetings,  or  Bow  Meetings,  as  they  are  variously  called,  at  pre¬ 
sent  established  in  this  country,  are,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  a  national 
peculiarity.  We  have  seen  our  horse-racing  imitated,  however  imperfectly,  in 
Germany,  Fmnce,  America,  and  even  India,  but  they  have,  as  yet,  been  imitated 
no  where.  In  these  days  of  refinement,  when  the  recreations  of  the  wealthier 
orders  are  too  often  luxurious  and  enervating,  and  w^hen  their  semi-foreign 
habite  of  life  have  too  much  estranged  them  from  the  interchange  of  domestic  hos¬ 
pitalities,  we  hail  with  pleasure  a  rural  and  elegant  amusement,  having  a  strong 


tendency  to  correct  both  these  evils.  It  is  a  curious,  but  well-ascertained  fact, 
that  these  meetings  are  in  some  degree  merely  a  revival  of  the  customs  of 
former  times.  Our  forefathers  made  a  law,  and  an  admirable  one  it  was,  that 
in  every'  parish  or  hundred,  as  might  be  convenient,  a  certain  portion  of  ground 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  practice  of  archery,  and  a  butt  and  target  erected 
at  the  public  expense.  It  accorded  well  with  the  manly  and  warlike  character 
of  the  people,  and  old  chroniclers  tell  us  that  it  was  a  favourite  pastime  among 
the  young  and  active  peasantry  on  holydays,  or  on  a  summer’s  evening,  when 
their  hours  of  labour  were  past.  Does  not  this  circumstance  let  us  into  one 
grand  secret  of  the  superiority  of  British  bowmen  over  all  their  competitors  ? 
It  also  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  effective 
annies  were  raised,  and  brought  into  the  field,  during  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  other  periods  of  trouble  in  England.  When  the  spirit  of  a  proud 
people  is  aroused  by  a  call  upon  their  honour,  or  even  by  a  favourite  war-cry,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  bring  them  en  masse  into  action ;  but  no  such  armies  could 
have  been  raised  in  such  a  space  of  time,  had  not  the  arts  of  military  life  been 
much  cultivated  throughout  the  land. 

It  is  highly  honourable  to  the  natives  of  this  island  that,  even  when  little 
more  than  semi-barbarians,  they  disdained  to  use  the  poisoned  arrow,  after  the 
fashion  of  some  more  civilized  eastern  nations.  Indeed  the  same  may  he  said, 
generally  speaking,  of  all  the  different  states  in  the  quarter  of  the  globe  of 
which  Britain  forms  so  distinguished  a  part,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  European  character.  A  few  exceptions  may  be  found,  but  excep¬ 
tions  should  be  thrown  into  the  shade  in  all  great  national  pictures. 

However,  in  what  we  have  hitherto  written,  as  in  the  speeches  of  old  Nestor, 
it  may  be  observed  that  too  much  has  been  said  about  the  past,  and  too  little 
about  the  present.  To  those  who  may  have  never  chanced  to  witness  such  a 
thing,  a  brief  description  of  a  modem  Archery  Meeting  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
There  may  be  various  regulations  and  observances  in  the  many  established 
throughout  the  country,  but,  in  the  leading  and  most  essential  points,  they  are 
nearly  alike.  A  sufficient  number  of  members  having  first  been  elected,  the 
meetings  occur  at  stated  intervals,  during  the  season  of  the  year  favourable  to 
such  amusements. 

Non  aiivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum,  says  the  proverb,  and  it  is  not 
every  one  that  can  conveniently  give  an  Archery  Meeting.  Two  things  are  in¬ 
dispensable — a  fortune  able  to  bear  the  expense,  and  a  park,  or  other  grounds 
favourable  to  the  purpose ;  and  such  members  as  are  without  these  advantages 
are  not  expected  to  give  one.  An  uniform  is  appointed,  which  is  always  (to  our 
knowledge)  gieen,  but  may  vary  in  minor  points  according  to  the  caprice  of 
fashion  or  of  taste ;  and  those  members  who  do  not  appear  in  it,  are  fined.  It 
is  this  costume  that  chiefly  imparts  the  characteristic  and  beautiful  appearance 
to  the  scene,  which  it  must  be  allowed  to  possess,  especially  if  laid  in  some 
wild  and  romantic  park.  It  is  tlien  and  there  that  the  lover  of  antiquity  might 
muse  on  ancestral  times,  and  fancy  that  they  were  again  about  to  return. 

Prizes,  proportionate  to  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  as  appropriate  as  the 
good  taste  of  the  directing  party  can  make  them,  are  prepared  for  the  occasion ; 
there  being  different  ones,  of  course,  for  the  male  and  female  archers.  Of  them¬ 
selves  alone  they  are  not  of  any  great  value,  but,  by  the  glory  attached  to  them, 
they  become,  like  the  monarch  s  glove  to  Fluellin,  doubly  and  trebly  enhanced 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  obtain  them. 

Every  thing  being  prepared,  they  who  have  the  direction  of  affairs  give  the 
signal  to  commence;  and  we  may  say  with  the  Poet — 

Prolinus  iEneas  celeri  certare  sagitt^ 

Invitat,  qui  forte  velint,  et  praemia  ponit ; 

I  he  distance  at  which  the  gentlemen  shoot  is  one  hundred  yards — that  of  the 
ladies  sixty ;  and  the  skill  with  which  the  latter  frequently  acquit  themselves. 
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shows  that  Queen  Bess  was  not  the  only  Englishwoman  who  could  “draw  a 
long  bow.”  Sometimes,  during  the  pastime,  the  company  are  enlivened  by  the 
music  of  an  attending  hand.  When  the  sports  are  ended,  the  judges  declare 
aloud  the  names  of  the  winners  of  the  prizes,  who  receive  them  on  the  field, 
according  to  the  true  principles  of  chivalry.  To  prevent  any  mistake,  the  arrow  s 
of  every  one  should  bear  some  particular  mark  or  motto,  that  they  may  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  when  in  the  target ;  else  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  sometimes 
impossible,  to  declare  the  victors.  The  evening  is  generally  concluded  by  a  ball, 
which  need  only  be  mentioned  as  differing  from  other  balls,  w  ith  respect  to  the 
costume  of  the  assembled  party ;  hut  that  circumstance  gives  to  it  a  very  unique 
and  pleasing  appearance.  Whether  a  certain  little^  but  still  dangerous,  archer 
be  there  or  not,  we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide  ;  there  may  he  tempta¬ 
tions  for  him  to  intrude,  and,  when  arrived,  he  may  doubtless  be  induced  to 
try  his  hand  as  well  as  the  rest. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  a  modern  Bow  Meeting.  Of  course,  as  in 
all  such  out-of-door  amusements,  much  depends  upon  the  weather ;  but,  when 
that  is  favourable,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  to  be  a  scene  of  much  pleasure 
and  animation.  It  moreover  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  those 
morning  amusements,  of  which  the  gentler  sex  can  partake,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  infringing  upon  the  rules  of  elegance  and  strict  propriety. 
Though  admirers  of  the  chase  ourselves,  we  quite  agree  with  the  Poet  when  he 
counsels  the  British  fair  against — 

The  cap,  the  whip,  the  masculine  attire, 

In  which  they  roughen  to  the  sense,  and  all 
The  winning  softess  of  their  sex  is  lost. 

But  the  female  archer  does  not  come  under  the  lash  of  such  satire.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  who  well  knew  what  arts  of  life  accorded  best  with  feminine 
grace  and  purity,  disdained  not  to  paint  Diana  with  the  quiver  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  the  bow  in  her  hand ;  and  Virgil,  when  describing  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  with  which  Queen  Dido  was  attired  for  the  hunt,  tells  us  that  she  wore  a 
golden  quiver.  Indeed,  the  very  act  of  discharging  the  arrow  from  the  bow ,  to 
be  done  properli/,  must  be  done  gracefully. 

The  chief  natural  requisites  for  shooting  well,  we  should  describe  to  be  a 
quick  and  steady  eye,  and  a  quick  and  steady  hand.  The  proper  position  in 
which  the  bow  should  be  held  and  its  string  drawn  back,  which  cannot  well  he 
shown  upon  paper,  having  been  acquired,  art  and  experience  have  to  instruct  the 
archer,  first,  to  point  the  arrow  in  a  direct  line,  and  secondly,  to  elevate  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  distance  of  the  mark,  and  the  strength  of  the  how.  One  thing 
should  he  most  particularly  attended  to — that  the  strength  of  the  bow  be 
well  adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  arm  that  has  to  bend  it.  The  command  of 
Richard  to  his  army  on  Bosworth  field,  “  Draw’,  archers,  draw’  your  arrows  to 
the  head,”  was  in  the  true  language  of  an  able  warrior.  It  is  also  essential 
that  the  arrow  should  he  drawn  to  its  head  with  a  steady  hand,  which  is  not 
likely  to  he  the  case  if  the  bow  require  more  strength  than  the  arm  can  conve¬ 
niently  give ;  and  thq  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  shaft  is  apt  to  swerve 
from  the  direct  line,  and  fly  unsteadily.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  bow  of  great 
power  is  not  beyond  the  strength  of  the  archer,  it  is  the  most  effective,  as  the 
arrow  may  then  be  shot  horizontally  to  a  greater  distance,  and  is,  consequently, 
likelier  to  hit  the  target  than  when  it  requires  to  he  much  elevated. 

Archery,  however,  is  an  art,  and,  like  all  other  arts,  requires  practice  to  reach 
perfection ;  and  thus,  while  surprise  and  admiration  are  often  raised  by  some  of 
the  most  expert,  laughter  frequently  follows  the  attempts  of  the  unskilful,  vvho 
generally  new  hands,  and  who,  like  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  sometimes 
make  sad  failures.  Let  the  novice  bear  in  mind  the  saying  oi  Xenophon-— 
that  it  was  “  downright  impiety  for  such  as  had  never  learned  to  ride,  to  suppli- 
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cate  the  Gods  for  victory  in  engagements  of  horse;  or  for  such  as  had  never 
learned  the  use  of  the  how,  to  ask  the  superiority  at  that  weapon  over  those  who 
understood  it.” 

Of  course,  the  point  of  an  aiTOw  formed  merely  for  amusement,  is  very  dif¬ 
ferently  constructed  from  such  as  were  used  in  warfare,  but  the  effect  even 
of  the  former^  when  well  shot,  is  such  as  few  unacquainted  with  it  would  be 
likely  to  imagine.  We  remember  to  have  seen  one,  that,  having  missed  the 
target,  and  struck  against  a  strong  tin  quiver  lying  near,  drove  its  point  right 
through.  Due  precautions  against  accident  are  therefore  needful,  but  tlie 
arrangements  are  generally  so  good,  that  we  never  heard  of  the  slightest  unplea¬ 
sant  circumstance  of  the  kind.  Those  who  are  sceptical  about  the  force  of  an 
arrow,  and  we  have  heard  some  who  are,  might  soon  be  undeceived  by  witness¬ 
ing  it.  The  effeminate  courtier,  in  the  play,  may  tell  Harry  Percy  that 

“  but  for  these  vile  guns 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier — 

We  much  doubt,  however,  whether  the  man  who  would  shrink  from  the  sound 
of  cannon,  would  have  felt  at  all  comfortable  had  he  been  confronted  by  the 
merry  bowmen  of  old  England. 

During  the  last  few  years  these  meetings  have  been  much  upon  the  increase. 
We  look  u})on  it  as  a  good  omen.  Any  innocent  recreation,  tending  to  encou¬ 
rage  good  fellowship  in  a  neighbourhood,  is  beneficial  in  many  respects,  but  is 
in  none  more  so  than  in  the  opposing  influence  which  it  possesses  with  the  gay 
and  inconsiderate,  against  the  fascinations  of  a  continental  residence.  We  would 
rather  see  our  youth,  beauty,  and  chivalry,  enjoying  themselves  upon  their  native 
green  sward,  or  shaded  by  the  wide-spreading  foliage  of  the  aboriginal  oah, 
than  revelling  in  Parisian  saloons,  or  amidst  the  midnight  carnivals  of  Italy. 
Absenteeism  is  not  the  least  cause,  if  it  be  not  one  of  the  greatest,  of  that  distress 
under  which  the  countiy’^  has  so  long  been  suffering ;  and  any  thing,  even  though 
it  come  in  the  guise  of  pleasure,  that  raises  a  barrier  against  it,  is  desirable. 
Let  those  who  choose,  decry,  as  did  the  partisans  of  Cromwell,  the  unoffending 
amusements  of  the  different  orders  of  society,  as  immoral  and  ungodly.  are 
not  of  that  class,  but  rather  agree  with  Mr.  Burke,  when  he  says  that  “  to  make 
us  love  our  country,  our  country  ought  to  be  lovely ;  ”  and  are  unphilosophical 
enough  to  believe  that  those  amusements,  especially  if  hallowed  by  time,  are 
esteemed  at  a  higher  rate  by  the  people,  and  have  a  happier  tendency  on  the 
general  mind,  than  sophists,  or  political  economists,  may  write  down  in  their 
tablets. 
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Awake  thee!  awake  thee!  O  lady  e-love  mine ! 

The  Sun  longs  to  welcome  those  glances  of  thine ; 

O’er  the  hill,  like  a  gallant,  he  speeds  him,  to  take 
A  peep  through  thy  lattice ;  then  wake,  ladye,  wake  ! 

In  the  heart  of  the  heaven  the  merry  lark  sings. 
Below*,  his  mate  flutters  the  dew  from  her  wings ; 

Her  breast  throbs  to  meet  him  who  pipes  for  her  sake ; 
Tis  a  true  lover’s  lesson  ;  then  wake,  ladye,  wake  ! 


THE  SEVEN  SIGNS. 


”  Goc^  thing^s  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drouse, 
While  Night’s  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse. 

■  '■  ■"  Ere  to  black  Hecate’s  summons 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hum, 

Hath  rung  night’s  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreaful  note.” 


Professor  Kreutch,  when  I  first  went  to  the  University,  had  ceased 
to  lecture ;  he  was  then  old  and  infirm,  and,  save  when  the  sun  was 
high,  and  the  air  calm  and  bright,  he  seldom  appeared  abroad.  He  was 
not,  however,  difficult  of  access;  on  the  contrary,  his  library,  during 
the  winter  evenings,  was  the  resort  of  ingenious  students  and  travellers, 
as  well  as  of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  the  city  ;  and  in  the 
summer,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  he  held  these  sunshine  sessions, 
as  he  called  them,  in  his  garden. 

The  professor  and  my  grandfather  had  in  their  youth  been  intimate 
companions.  When  he  heard  that  I  was  matric^ated,  he  requested 
Ruddulph  to  bring  me  to  him ;  and,  with  the  warmth  of  his  paternal 
character,  invited  me  to  be  of  his  parties  as  often  as  I  could,  without 
detriment  to  my  studies. 

I  shall  ever  remember  our  first  interview  with  pleasure.  Fame  had 
prepared  me  to  see  an  old  man  of  the  gentlest  manners,  with  penetrating 
eyes,  and  of  the  most  interesting  conversation ;  and  in  all  these  points 
she  had  not  practised  her  usual  exaggeration.  But  the  topics  which 
made  his  conversation  so  interesting,  were  previously  unknown  to  me ; 
and  I  was  equally  surprised  and  excited  to  find  them  consist  of  the 
most  curious  historical  explanations  of  the  different  devices  and  sym¬ 
bols,  which,  from  the  earliest  eras,  individuals  and  associations  have 
employed  in  communication  on  confidential  subjects,  in  addition  to  the 
common  modes  of  speech  and  wTiting. 

It  struck  me  at  the  time,  that  there  was  something  of  the  lax  gar- 
nility  of  age,  in  entering  on  so  abstruse  a  disquisition  at  an  introductory 
visit.  The  illustrations  were,  however,  clear  and  beautiful ;  and  many 
of  them  could  only  have  been  the  conceptions  of  genius,  directed  by 
method,  and  founded  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  so 
that,  although  his  discourse  might  not  be  in  the  best  taste  of  the 
saloons,  it  was  yet  delightful  by  the  erudition  it  displayed,  and  by  the 
wisdom  and  beauty  of  his  incidental  remarks. 

^Tien  I  repeated  my  visit,  and  had  been  several  times  at  his  parties, 
I  discovered  that  the  science  of  signs  was  his  favourite  theme ;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  thought  he  was  becoming  tedious  by  descanting  so  often 
about  them,  till  one  evening  in  December,  when,  happening  to  go  to 
his  house  earlier  than  usual,  I  seated  myself  close  by  his  side,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  deafness,  and  was  sitting  there  when  a  friar  entered.  The 
professor  himself  was  a  Lutheran,  necessarily,  but  his  notions  on  reli- 
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jvion  were  what  have  since  been  called  philosophical,  and  I  was  therefore 
none  surprised  at  seeing  the  friar  enter. 

This  divine  belonged  to  a  monastery  in  Vienna,  and  was  travelling 
on  some  ecclesiastical  business.  He  was  an  entire  stranger  to  every 
member  of  the  University,  and  was  unknown  to  the  professor,  being 
only  attracted  to  visit  him  by  the  celebrity  of  his  conversations.  My 
situation  at  the  side  of  the  professor  led  me  to  observe  his  reception, 
which  was  in  no  respect  uncommon  ;  but  presently  I  chanced  to  notice 
Dr.  Kreutch  make  something  like  a  sign  with  his  hand;  the  friar  an¬ 
swered  it  with  another,  and  immediately  after  they  appeared  to  be  on 
the  familiar  footing  of  old  acquaintances. 

Many  observations  which  the  professor  had  made  in  explaining  his 
favourite  subject,  had  prepared  me  to  infer  from  this  incident  that  they 
were  members  of  some  secret  brotherhood,  and  I  resolved,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  to  watch  the  approach  of  strangers  towards  Dr.  Kreutch,  in 
order  to  detect,  if  possible,  the  nature  of  their  association  ;  conceiving  it 
might  be  done  in  some  degree,  by  studying  the  general  resemblance  of 
character  in  the  initiated.  Some  accidental  occurrence,  however,  pre¬ 
vented  me,  during  the  remainder  of  that  evening,  from  ascertaining  any 
thing  further ;  but  when  I  returned  to  my  own  chamber,  their  “  occult 
intelligence”  furnished  me  with  strange  matter  for  conjecture,  and  1 
still  w^as  firmly  determined  to  be  w^akefully  vigilant.  The  question 
wherefore  would  have  puzzled  me. 

Next  evening  I  w^as  again  sitting  at  the  professor’s  elbow,  when  the 
friar  entered,  and  after  their  reciprocal  salutations,  I  observed  the  former 
make  a  third  sign,  to  wdiich  the  latter  answered  by  a  fourth.  They 
w^ere  different  from  those  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  would  have 
been  imperceptible  had  I  not  been  watching. 

Dr.  Kreutch  afterw’ards  introduced  me  to  the  friar,  telling  him  that 
I  was  the  heir  of  Count  Zetzingbach,  and  some  general  conversation 
then  took  place;  till  other  guests  arriving,  I  retired  with  the  friar 
to  a  corner  of  the  library,  and  continued  discoursing  with  him  on  dif¬ 
ferent  casual  topics,  as  strangers  commonly  do  when  first  brought  to¬ 
gether. 

After  some  time  the  fiiar  enquired  what  I  thought  of  the  professor;  but 
I  rather  evaded  his  question  by  saying,  that  the  Doctor’s  celebrity  and 
character  had  been  familiar  to  me  from  my  earliest  years,  and  I  found 
him  so  much  like  what  he  had  been  always  described,  that  I  really  never 
thought  of  exercising  my  judgment  upon  him.  Besides,”  said  I, 
‘‘  he  is  now  an  aged  man,  whose  faculties  are  dimmed  by  time,  and 
from  what  I  had  heard,  I  scarcely  expected  to  have  seen  one  of  his 
years  so  widely  awake  as  he  still  is  ;”  adding — ‘‘  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  he  is  so  deaf  as  to  be  often  obliged  to  use  signs.” 

The  friar  made  no  immediate  answer,  but  I  thought  he  looked  at  me 
shrewdly,  even  suspiciously.  At  last  he  said— 

“  Is  that  his  custom  ?” 

“  To  you  I  observed  he  did  so.” 

The  friar  was  for  a  moment  confused,  and  then  rejoined — Our 
signs  are  but  old  college  ciphers,  if  I  may  call  them  so.” 
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“  I  wish/'  replied  I,  gaily,  “  that  yon  would  initiate  me." 

But  before  he  could  make  any  answer,  a  stranger  was  introduced,  and 
after  paying  his  respects  to  Dr.  Krentch,  I  observed  the  same  tacit 
signals  pass  between  them  that  I  had  noticed  the  preceding  evening 
between  the  professor  and  the  benedictine.  Soon  after,  the  stranger 
came  near  to  where  we  were  sitting,  and  I  saw  the  friar  make  use  of 
the  same  sign  that  the  professor  had  done,  and  was  answered  by  the 
stranger  as  he  had  previously  answ  ered  the  professor ;  and  yet  w  hen, 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  I  enquired  who  the  stranger  was,  the  friar 
professed  to  be  unacquainted  with  him. 

This  remarkable  incident  quickened  my  watchfulness.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  their  signs  w^ere  not  college  ciphers,  for  they  were  used  only 
for  purposes  of  recognition,  and  the  parties  were  not  of  the  same  college; 
but  I  said  nothing  to  the  friar,  resolving  not  to  ask  his  instruction,  but 
to  learn  the  signs  from  observation,  and  trust  to  chance  for  discovering 
their  object. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  had  another  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  signs  again :  an  old  gentleman,  one  of  the  magistrates,  approached 
the  friar,  and  after  a  few  words  of  desultory  conversation,  made  the  first 
sign,  but  with  so  wide  a  sweep  with  his  hand,  that  the  friar  turning,  saw 
I  had  observed  it;  and  when  the  old  gentleman  soon  after  joined  another 
party  of  the  company,  said — 

“  He  too,  speaks  in  cipher,  did  you  notice  him." 

I  answered  at  once,  Yes;"  and  with  assumed  carelessness,  for  I  was 
now  all  eye,  and,  affected  by  curiosity,  repeated  my  wish  to  be  initiated. 

He  smiled  at  what  he  called  my  anxiety  to  learn  their  college  free¬ 
masonry,  and  with  an  air  of  seeming  indifference,  said,  that  it  would 
not  do  to  teach  it  in  company ;  but  some  time  or  another  he  w  ould, 
perhaps,  give  me  a  lesson.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  said  this,  when 
I  saw  him  catch  the  glance  of  the  professor,  and  make  a  fifth  sign 
different  from  all  the  others,  and  w  hich  was  returned  by  a  sixth,  also 
different.  I  was  convinced  it  had  some  relation  to  myself,  for  Doctor 
Kreutch,  in  making  it,  directed  his  right  eye  to  me.  But  I  made  no 
remark.  I  now  saw  clearly  that  there  w^as  a  systematic  mode  of  com¬ 
munication  among  them,  and  became  more  eager  to  discover  to  wdiat  it 
tended ;  but  I  resolved  to  purchase  the  knowledge  at  no  other  price 
than  my  own  study ;  lest  it  might  involve  me  in  any  trouble,  believing 
that  the  signs,  were,  tests  of  some  mysterious  association. 

This  happened  to  take  place 'oh  the  evening  of  Saturday.  Next 
morning,  when  I  went  to  church,  I  w’as  good  deal  surprised  to  see  the 
stranger  in  the  pulpit, — a  Protestant  minister,  maintaining  a  secret  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  friar. 

My  seat  being  immediately  under  the  pulpit,  I  fixed  my  eye  on  the 
preacher  as  he  was  in  the  warmth  of  his  sermon,  and  to  try  my  skill, 
made  the  first  sign,  at  which  he  was  a  little  startled ;  he  made,  however, 
the  return,  and  in  the  same  instant,  I  beheld  around  me  in  the  congre¬ 
gation,  the  attention  of  many  suddenly  turned  upon  me. 

^  “  What  can  this  portend  ?" — I  exclaimed  to  myself,  with  a  shudder. 
^  It  is  evident  that  many  more  than  old  friends  are  interested  in  this 
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mystery,”  and  I  gradually  worked  myself  into  a  state  of  apprehensive 
agitation,  in  so  much,  that  when  the  service  ended,  I  shook  with  anxiety, 
and  left  the  church  in  a  condition  that  I  can  no  otherwise  describe  than 
as  indisposition  partaking  of  alarm. 

On  leaving  the  church,  the  preacher,  who  had  descended  from  the 
pulpit,  came  towards  me,  and  although  a  perfect  stranger,  took  me 
familiarly  bv  the  arm,  led  me  aside  from  the  crowd,  and  when  w  e  were 
apart  by  ourselves,  enquired  for  my  lodgings ;  I  told  him,  and  he  then 
said — 

“  I  see  you  have  only  been  lately  initiated,  you  do  the  signs  so  awk¬ 
wardly,  and  there  might  have  been  another  time  than  just  in  the  crisis 
of  my  sermon  to  test  me  ;  I  w  ill,  how  ever,  come  to  you  in  the  evening  ; 
we  must  have  some  farther  conversation.” 

This  communication  amazed  me :  “  there  is  then  some  mysterious 
purpose  couched  in  these  signs,”  said  I  to  myself,  as  the  preacher 
walked  away. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  time  appointed,  the  Lutheran  minister  came  to 
me.  I  w  as  alone,  for  every  thing  tended  to  confirm  my  belief  that  I  had 
discovered  a  secret  association,  and  I  was  resolved  to  play  my  part  as 
warily  as  possible,  without  implicating  myself.  His  appearance,  as  be 
entered,  w^as  flushed  and  agitated ;  and  instead  of  addressing  me  with 
the  courtesy  which  good  manners  required,  he  was  more  like  one  who 
came  to  demand  reparation  for  a  wrong,  than  a  stranger  and  a  visitor. 

“  Your  conduct,”  said  he,  “  surprised  me.  How  long  have  you  been 
initiated?” 

The  directness  of  the  question  a  little  disconcerted  me;  but  I  mus¬ 
tered  self-possession  enough  to  reply,  “  I  am,  in  truth,  a  mere  novice, 
and  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect  more  than  one  sign  distinctly.” 

‘‘  Which  is  it?” 

I  made  the  third  sign,  that  I  had  observed  the  friar  make  to  the 
professor. 

“  Do  you  know  the  answ  er  ?  ”  said  he,  sternly. 

I  repeated  the  fourth  sign. 

“  This  is  astonishing!”  he  rejoined,  with  a  fierceness  in  his  eyes 
that  was  starthng. 

“  Your  instructor,  young  gentleman,  has  made  some  mistake,  or  your 
owm  inattention  has  confounded  his  lessons ;  instead  of  using  the  signs 
as  you  ought,  you  make  use  of  them  in  confusion.”  At  that  moment  I 
happened  accidentally  to  touch  my  right  hand  with  my  left — Aye  ! 
exclaimed  the  minister,  “  that  is  the  fourth;  and  the  fifth  is  this” — 
moving  his  foot. 

My  consternation  w^as  indescribable ;  but  I  mustered  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  say,  that  I  feared  it  would  never  be  in  my  power  to  compre¬ 
hend  them  correctly,  unless  I  had  time  to  study  them  in  descriptions. 

“  Impossible !  ”  was  his  agitated  answer,  have  you  not  been  solemnly 
apprized  that  you  must  never  attempt  that;  or  to  do  any  thing  by 
w  hich  another  may  trace  the  existence  of  the  association.” 

I  trembled  at  every  limb  as  he  spoke ;  in  the  most  inadvertent  man¬ 
ner  I  had  thus  become  involved  in  some  dark,  perhaps  criminal  conspi- 
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racy,  the  end  and  object  of  which  I  could  not  even  imagine ;  and  yet  a 
most  estimable  professor  of  the  University  was  engaged  in  it^  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; — a  Protestant  clerg)  man  and  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  of  great  influence  ; — besides  many  members  of  a  pious  congre¬ 
gation.  What  is  it  ? — but  to  myself  I  could  make  no  reply. 

These  thoughts  flickered  like  lightning  across  my  mind  ;  I  still,  how¬ 
ever,  retained  self  possession  enough,  and  said — 

“  Let  me  shew  you  what  I  believe  myself  to  know  and  I  cunningly 
performed  the  first  sign  again  very  aukwardly. 

‘‘  You  do  it  worse  than  before,”  said  the  minister,  chagrined ;  “it  is 
thus,”  and  he  made  it  dexterously,  and  added,  “  recollect  well  that  it 
implies  ‘  who  are  you  ?’  ” 

“  Well,  and  this  is  the  second,”  said  I,  and  did  it  perfectly. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  and  it  signifies  ‘  a  brother.*  But  mark  the  third, 
for  it  is  important ;  and  you  did  not  draw  your  left  palm  exactly  as  you 
ought  to  have  done ;  you  should  do  it  thus  ;**  and  he  taught  me  the 
sign  saying,  “  it  signifies  ‘  when  ?’  The  answ^er  is  in  raising  the  foot, 
and  signifies  ‘  uncertain.’  Don’t  forget,  for  it  is  important  to  all  that 
follows.  The  fifth,  which  you  do  very  well,  is,  ‘  are  we  prospering?’ 
and  the  sixth  is  the  affirmative.  But,”  and  he  looked  warily  around, 
“  the  seventh  w  ill  denote  the  time,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  place 
of  meeting ;  to  communicate  that,  I  am  come  here ;  but  unless  you 
become  more  expert,  I  dare  not  by  my  oath  trust  you,  and  yet  the  day 
of  vengeance  is  at  hand,  and  I  have  but  one  remaining  to  complete  my 
mission.” 

We  then  parted,  and  I  can  in  no  other  terms  express  my  condition 
than  by  saying,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  vague  entanglements 
of  a  dream ;  my  very  spirit  was  steeped  in  wonder,  and  my  imagination 
tilled  with  unknown  horrors.  Shadowy  shapes,  like  those  which 
painters  represent  as  phantoms,  and  visionary  forms,  such  as  poets 
make  up  of  mystery  and  moonlight,  seemed  to  move  around  me  as  if  I 
had  received  some  new  faculty  to  discover  them,  while  all  my  other 
senses  were  shut  up.  I  had  only  obtained  the  clue  to  the  labyrinth. 
I  saw  only  its  dark  arches,  and  winding  passages,  and  gloomy  galleries, 
before  me,  and  heard  only  a  few  deep  breathings  of  something  hideous 
within. 

I  was  convinced  that  if  the  conspirators  (I  could  designate  them  by 
no  higher  epithet)^  suspected  that  I  had  discovered  their  treason,  they 
would  have  no  scruple  in  making  me  their  victim.  But  for  what  ? 
said  I,  twenty  times.  All  those  that  I  have  seen,  bear,  in  the  world, 
estimable  characters ;  surely  they  can  only  be  associated  for  some  vir¬ 
tuous  purpose,  and  yet  vengeance  is  their  object — against  whom? 

"Ihe  perturbation  in  which  I  remained  all  the  live-long  night  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  mitigation.  I  had  found  the  key,  but  the  door  and  the  lock 
were  undivulged,  and  the  secrets  concealed  unknown.  In  the  morning 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  world  was  to  me  changed.  The  burthen  of  my 
discovery  was  intolerable.  It  w^as  as  if  I  had  learnt  the  mysteries  of 
the  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  and  was  spell-bound  lest  I  should  dis- 
close  them  to  mortal  man.  In  fearful  ruminations  of  this  kind  I  spent 
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the  morning,  and  cried  out  in  anguish,  “  I  have .  tasted  of  forbidden 
fruit.” 

At  last  I  resolved  to  visit  the  professor,  and  to  tell  him  frankly  what 
1  had  discovered,  to  mention  to  him  all  I  had  seen,  and  to  solicit  his 
advice  ;  accordingly  I  dressed  myself,  and  after  a  day  of  indescribable 
agitation,  went  in  the  dim  of  the  evening  twilight  towards  his  house. 

Besides  the  public  way  by  the  street,  a  nearer  private  passage  had 
been  recently  opened  to  the  cloisters.  It  was  dark  and  narrow,  and 
not  much  frequented  even  during  the  day  ;  a  dismal  place,  for  several 
doors  opened  from  it  into  the  crypt  and  vaults  under  the  church,  and, 
as  the  students  often  said  of  it.  Superstition  walked  there  at  noon  day  in 
tlie  shape  of  Silence. 

While  this  passage  was  forming,  the  workmen,  who  were  all  strangers 
in  the  city,  never  allowed  any  one  to  enter,  but  one  day  they  accident¬ 
ally  left  the  door  open  when  I  was  passing,  and  I  stepped  in. 

The  doors  which  led  to  the  subterranean  abyssms  under  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  attracted  my  attention,  and  1  pushed  open  the  one  nearest  the 
entrance  and  went  forward,  when  to  my  surprise  I  found  it  led  into  a 
small  circular  court,  from  which,  by  another  door,  a  long  narrow  steep 
descent  conducted  me  into  a  spacious  vault  immediately  under,  as  I  sup¬ 
posed  from  the  direction  I  had  taken,  the  great  central  tower  of  the 
cathedral.  But  I  had  no  time  to  examine  it ;  I  noticed,  however,  by 
the  light  of  a  workman’s  lantern  that  was  standing  on  the  ground,  a 
huge  stone  chair,  elevated  several  steps  from  the  floor,  and  a  massive 
stone  table,  supported  by  grotesque  and  frightful  effigies,  more  hideous 
than  humanity,  and  yet  not  unlike.  I  then  recollected  that  there  was 
a  traditional  story  among  the  students,  that  the  great  church  had  in 
ancient  times  been  reported  as  one  of  the  haunts  of  the  Secret  Tribunal, 
and  I  doubted  not  that  this  chamber  had  been  their  hall  of  adjudication. 
While  holding  up  the  lantern  to  survey  the  gloomy  ceiling,  my  foot 
accidentally  touched  a  door,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  passage  along 
which  the  burial  vaults  or  catacombs  are  constructed.  This  gallery  w  as 
then  open,  and  as  it  leads  to  the  church-yard,  I  left  the  lantern  in  the 
secret  chamber,  and  made  my  w  ay  from  these  dread  places  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  then  hastened  to  the  professor’s,  but  I  was  too  late,  the 
company  had  begun  to  assemble,  and  his  attention  was,  during  the  whole 
evening,  so  engaged  with  his  guests,  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  even 
flxing  an  hour  when  he  would  see  me  next  day. 

Among  the  visitors  w^as  the  preacher :  I  saw  he  observed  me,  but  his 
eyes  were  alienated,  and  he  evidently  shunned  me.  The  company  in¬ 
creased  however,  until  so  great  a  number  had  assembled,  that  another 
apartment  w^as  obliged  to  be  opened  for  their  reception,  which  enabled 
me  to  quit  the  room  where  the  austere  and  zealous  preacher  w  as  sitting ; 
although  an  oppressive  dread  was  upon  me,  some  irresistible  impulse 
urged  me  to  try  the  effect  of  the  signs  upon  some  of  the  company, 
and  I  looked  around  for  a  fit  subject  to  begin  with. 

The  first  I  made  choice  of  was  a  German  officer  belonging  to  the 
garrison,  who  at  the  moment  w’as  engaged  in  an  earnest  and  w'hispered 
conversation  with  the  magistrate  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  without 
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hesitation  he  returned  the  counter-sign.  He  too  was  in  the  plot.  I 
observed  at  this  moment  another  magistrate  talking  to  the  friar,  but  he 
did  not  observe  my  first  motion ;  I  repeated  it,  but  still  he  took  no 
notice.  In  a  little  time  one  of  the  professors  came  near  me  with  whom 
I  was  well  acquainted,  and  on  him  I  made  the  same  experiment  and  met 
the  same  result. 

“  How  is  this,”  said  I  to  myself,  so  many  in  the  conspiracy,  for  I 
could  call  it  nothing  else,  and  yet  not  these  two.  In  a  moment  it  Hashed 
upon  my  mind,  that  of  all  the  men  in  the  city,  they  were  among  the 
most  distinguished  for  their  servile  attachment  to  our  detested  con¬ 
querors,  and  scarcely  had  that  thought  passed  through  my  mind  when  I 
felt  myself  nerved  with  new  energy,  and  resolved  to  test  every  one  I 
met  with,  and  to  say  nothing  to  the  professor:  accordingly  I  did  so,  and 
in  the  course  of  less  than  half  an  hour,  I  completely  ascertained  that 
not  even  one  of  those  who  were  known  to  entertain  opinions  favourable 
to  the  enemy  were  initiated,  and  that  all  their  adversaries,  every  one, 
were ! 

In  this  process  I  had  not  been  unobserved:  more  than  once  I  noticed 
the  eyes  of  the  venerable  professor  follow  ing  me,  and  I  thought  with 
a  sad  and  serious  expression ;  once  in  turning  round  suddenly,  I  re¬ 
marked  that  the  preacher  was  standing  beside  him,  and  that  they  w^ere 
both  looking  at  me  with  a  cast  of  awe  and  sorrow.  Nor  had  I  completed 
the  investigation  many  minutes,  when  Dr.  Kreutch,  under  the  pretext 
of  being  indisposed,  bade  the  company  good  night,  and  immediately 
the  guests  began  to  disperse.  The  preacher  and  the  friar  w'ere  among 
the  first  who  went  away,  I  was  one  of  the  latest  who  left  the  rooms, 
and  when  I  did  go,  some  delay  in  finding  my  hat  detained  me  so  long 
in  the  hall,  that  I  was  the  last  that  quitted  the  house.  It  once  or  twice, 
as  I  stood  waiting  in  the  hall,  seemed  to  me  that  the  servants  made 
more  difficulty  in  finding  my  hat  than  there  was  occasion  for,  but  at 
last  it  was  found,  and  I  went  away. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  I  quitted  the  house,  w’hen  four  men  laid  hold 
of  me,  and  I  was  almost  suffocated  as  they  held  a  cloth  on  my  mouth, 
and  covered  my  eyes,  whilst  they  dragged  me  hastily  along  into  a  pas¬ 
sage,  which,  by  the  narrowness  and  the  damp,  w’as,  as  I  conjectured, 
from  the  closeness  of  the  air,  the  recently  constructed  entrance  to  the 
cloisters ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  to  where  they  were  conducting  me,  when 
I  found  we  were  descending  the  passage  that  I  supposed  was  the  same 
I  had  so  lately  discovered.;  but.  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  outrage  I 
was  unable  to  devise,  and  the  bandage  over  my  mouth  prevented  me 
from  enquiring. 

We  then  came  into  the  large  room  with  the  singular  chair  and  massy 
stone  table,  where  I  heard,  by  the  breathing,  several  others  were  con¬ 
vened.  Here  the  bandage  was  removed  from  my  mouth  and  eyes,  but 
the  apartment  was  dark,  and  as  no  one  spoke  to  each  other,  I  conjec¬ 
tured  they  were,  like  myself,  apprehensive  that  they  might  increase 
their  danger  by  discovering  themselves  by  their  voices.  I  recollected, 
however,  the  door  by  which  I  had  formerly  escaped,  and  moved  slowly 
along  the  wall,  groping  for  it  with  my  heel  and  hand ;  at  last  I  found 
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what  I  conceived  was  it,  but  at  that  moment  a  stream  of  light  issued 
from  a  seam,  which  induced  me  to  turn  round,  and  I  saw  through  the 
seam,  not  the  gallery  from  which  the  funeral  vaults  opened,  but  a  large 
room  in  which  several  persons  were  assembling,  and  among  them  were 
the  professor,  the  friar,  the  preacher,  and  the  magistrate,  with  the 
officer  and  several  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town.  As  the 
aperture  w^as  small  I  could  only  guess  at  their  business,  for  they  trans¬ 
acted  it  in  silence.  I  saw,  however,  that  they  had  a  paper  which  they 
severally  read,  and  a  printing-press,  which  was  soon  set  at  work. 

This  left  me  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  object  of  their  meeting.  It  is  for 
some  political  purpose,  said  I  to  myself ;  but  when  I  looked  again,  they 
seemed  to  be  listening,  and  instantly  their  lights  were  quenched ;  and 
in  less  than  a  minute  after,  a  gentleman,  with  his  face  blackened, 
entered  the  haggard  chamber  where  I  was  standing  in  darkness,  hear¬ 
ing  a  light  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  loud  voice  he  called  on  me  to 
escape ;  at  the  same  moment  he  pushed  open  the  door  by  which  I  for¬ 
merly  found  my  w^ay  to  the  church-yard. 

When  I  regained  the  street  the  whole  city  was  in  alarm,  hells 
ringing,  troops  assembling  in  the  great  square,  and  a  panic  universal. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  obtain  any  intelligible  answer  to  my 
eager  enquiries,  but  at  last  I  ascertained,  that  the  governor  had  received 
information  of  some  intended  rebellion  against  the  French  garrison, 
and  that  already,  several  neighbouring  villages  were  in  arms,  and  rockets 
rising  in  all  directions,  which  tended  to  corroborate  the  governor  s 
information,  that  an  insurrection  of  the  whole  country  was  intended ; 
but  which  he  timely  frustrated. 

This  is  exactly  my  own  part  in  the  affair.  You  know  with  wdiat 
promptitude  it  was  suppressed  by  the  troops  which  were  marched  into 
the  Electorate,  by  Murat,  then  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  but  it  was  not 
divulged  by  what  means  the  noble  stratagem  was  devised,  though  Dr. 
Kreutch  w^as  taken  up  and  put  to  much  trouble  and  expense  on  some 
suspicion  of  being  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  plot. 

J.  Galt. 


TO  MY  NORTHERN  LOVE. 

(from  the  ITALIAN.) 

From  the  cold  cliffs  where  storms  and  darkness  reign, 
O  haste  and  CTeet  the  sunshine  of  the  plain  ! 

Let  eagles  rule  the  dreary  rejilms  above, 

Thine  be  the  covert  of  the  yielding  dove. 

Fly !  fly,  my  dear  one !  else  my  home  will  be 
More  cold,  more  dark,  than  are  thy  Alps  to  thee  1 
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j  Chapter  II. — Journey  into  the  Interior, 

i  After  our  interview  with  the  Caffer  woman,  I  attended  the  evening  service  of 

the  missionary,  Mr.  Barker,  in  the  rustic  chapel  of  Bethelsdorp.  The  place  was 
occupied  by  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  a 
large  proportion  being  females.  The  demeanour  of  the  audience  was  serious 
and  devout,  and  their  singing  of  the  missionary  hymns  was  singularly  pleasing 
and  melodious.  The  sweet  voices  of  the  Hottentot  women  and  their  natural 
taste  for  music  having  often  been  noticed  by  former  travellers,  I  was  not  taken 
by  surprise ;  but  much  as  my  expectations  had  been  raised  on  this  point,  they 
were  outstripped  by  the  reality.  The  effect  of  the  music  was  no  doubt  greatly 
heightened  by  the  reflections  which  the  sight  of  this  African  congregation 
naturally  suggested.  I  saw  before  me  the  remnant  of  an  aboriginal  race,  to 
whom  this  remotest  region  of  the  African  continent,  now  occupied,  or  about  to 
he  occupied,  by  white  colonists,  had  at  no  distant  period  belonged.  The  grasping 
and  perfidious  Europeans  had,  as  usual,  come  as  friends  and  remained  as  mas¬ 
ters.  Step  by  step  we  had  advanced,  neither  staying  the  foot  nor  restraining  the 
hand  by  any  regard  for  the  rights  or  the  interests  of  the  native  possessors.  We 
had  advanced  like  locusts  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  climbing 
the  rugged  mountain,  and  crossing  the  sterile  desert ;  and  claiming  for  a  pos¬ 
session  the  entire  country  from  Table  Mountain  to  the  Keiskamma,  and  from 
Cape  Agulhas  to  the  Orange  River.  We  had  seized  and  divided  the  soil,  until 
not  one  foot  of  ground  remained  to  the  Hottentot  nation,  or  to  any  individual  of 
that  race,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Nor  had  our  insatiable 
cupidity  stopped  even  there.  Not  content  with  robbing  the  African  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  swindling  him  at  the  same  time,  by  the  aid  of  beads  and  brandy,  out  of 
the  numerous  flocks  and  herds  inherited  from  his  pastoral  forefathers,  we  had 
proceeded,  in  a  spirit  of  still  more  aggravated  iniquity,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
personal  freedom.  We  had  reduced,  by  a  series  of  most  unrighteous  enact¬ 
ments,  the  Hottentot  nation  to  a  condition  of  abject  and  hopeless  helotism,  in 
some  respects  even  more  galling  than  Negro  Slavery  itself.  And  these  acts  had 
been  perpetrated,  not  by  the  subjects  of  despotic  governments  in  whom  love  of 
justice  and  respect  for  freedom  had  been  long  extinguished,  but  by  the  tw  o  most 
free,  most  religious,  and  most  enlightened  nations  of  modern  Europe :  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  oppression  had  been  commenced  by  Holland  and  completed  by  Britain. 

Such  reflections  as  these  thronged  upon  my  mind,  as  I  sat  and  surveyed  this 
African  audience,  and  listened  to  the  soft  and  touching  melody  of  the  female 
voices,  or  gazed  on  the  earnest  upturned  swarthv  countenances  of  the  aged 
men,  who  had  probably  spent  their,  early  days  in  the  wild  freedom  of  nomadic 
life,  and  worn  out  their  middle  life  in  the  forced  service  of  the  colonists.  It  was 
pleasing  to  think  that  here  at  least,  and  in  a  few  other  institutions  such  as  this, 
the  Christian  humanity  of  Europe  had  done  something  to  alleviate  European 
oppression,  by  opening  asylums  where  a  few  of  the  race  were  enabled  to  escape 
from  bitter  and  debasing  thraldom,  and  to  emerge  from  heathen  darkness  into 
the  glorious  light  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  And  yet,  such  are  the  deplorable 
effects  of  interest  and  prejudice  and  domineering  pride,  that  these  Christian 
asylums  were  hated,  cammniated,  and  pei-secuted  throughout  the  colony,  not 
merely  by  the  ignorant  and  interested  boors,  to  whose  aggressions  upon  the 
natives  they  opposed  some  check,  however  feeble,  but  also  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  local  functionaries  and  authorities.  I  had  been  made  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  unfriendly  spirit  towards  the  missionary  institutions,  even  in  the  brief 
intercourse  which  I  had  had  with  the  colonists  and  colonial  functionaries  since 
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our  arrival ;  and,  U>  a  certain  degree,  I  bad  been  staggered  bv  tbe  unfiivourablc 
sUitenieiits  confidently  adduced  and  continually  repeated  whenever  they  were 
mentioned.  But  when  I  now  bebeld  with  my  own  eyes  tbe  beautiful  and 
blessed  effects  of  missionary  labours,  I  vowed  in  my  inmost  heart  never  to  suffer 
myself  to  be  swayed  by  sucb  unwortby  influences  as  too  often  blind  tbe  eyes  and 
barden  tbe  feelings  of  men  in  countries  sucb  as  tins,  where  the  baleful  curse  of 
slavery,  and  tbe  debasing  distinctions  of  caste  and  colour,  tend  so  inevitably  to 
pollute  tbe  moral  atmosphere,  and  to  confuse  our  perceptions  of  natural  justice 
and  humanity.  I  am  now,  said  I  to  myself,  a  wanderer  in  tbe  wilds  of  Africa,  in 
search  of  a  home  and  a  country  for  my  little  band  of  friends  and  tbe  scattered 
branches  of  my  father’s  bouse ;  but  God  forbid  that  we  should  be  partakeis  in 
colonial  oppression  for  tbe  sake  of  sordid  selfish  intersts.  Let  us,  whatever  be 
our  own  lot,  rather  be  tbe  friends  of  tbe  friendless — of  the  despised  missionary 
and  tbe  degraded  African — than  base  flatterei*s  of  tyrannic  power,  and  criminal 
sharers  in  tbe  spoil  of  tbe  helpless : 

“  Ipse,  ignotus,  egens,  Libyaj  deserla  peragro — 

Non  nos  aut  ferro  Libycos  populare  penates 
Venimus,  aut  raptas  ad  littora  vertere  praedas,’’ 

In  subsequent  conversations  with  tbe  missionary  Barker,  who  evinced  great 
candour  and  openness,  and  in  tbe  course  of  a  careful  inspection  of  tbe  village 
on  tbe  following  day,  I  discovered  that  great  and  almost  insurmountable  disad¬ 
vantages  existed  in  tbe  situation  of  tbe  place ;  which  was  not  chosen,  as  Mr. 
Latrobe  has  most  erroneously  stated  in  bis  volume  of  Travels,*  by  old  Dr. 
Vanderkemp,  l)ut  forced  upon  bis  acceptance  by  tbe  Colonial  Government  of  tbe 
day.  In  tbe  civil  condition  of  tbe  people  also,  and  even  in  tbe  system  of  mis¬ 
sionary  management,  there  were,  at  tbe  period  of  my  first  visit,  impediments  to 
be  overcome  and  defects  to  be  remedied  of  no  slight  description.  I  must  now 
however  refrain  from  entering  upon  tbe  causes  of  these  defects,  and  from  any 
discussions  upon  South- African  missions  generally ;  but  I  shall  find  a  more  suit¬ 
able  opportunity  of  adverting  to  this  important  topic  in  a  subsequent  Chapter, 
after  I  shall  have  visited  tbe  other  principal  institutions  throughout  tbe  colony, 
and  formed,  on  careful  inquiry  and  inspection,  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  their 
comparative  merits,  and  their  actual  progress  in  tbe  civilization  and  conversion 
of  tbe  native  tribes.  For  tbe  present  I  shall  content  myself  by  observing  that, 
even  at  this  period,  whatever  there  might  be  visible  at  Betbelsdorp  of  African 
wildness  and  want  of  tbe  accessories  of  civilization,  there  was  little  that  could 
with  propriety  be  called  savage.  There  was,  even  among  tbe  rudest  of  tbe  people, 
an  aspect  of  civility  and  decent  respect,  of  quietude  and  sober-mindedness,  w  bicb 
evinced  that  they  were  habitually  under  tbe  control  of  far  other  principles  than 
those  which  regulate  tbe  movements  of  mere  savage  men.  They  appeared  to  be, 
as  in  reality  they  were,  a  respectable  native  peasantry ;  as  yet,  indeed,  but  par¬ 
tially  reclaimed  from  some  of  tbe  evil  and  indolent  habits  of  nomadic  life ;  but 
obviously  progressing^  and,  in  many  instances,  already  farther  advanced  intellec¬ 
tually  than  externally. 

Next  day  I  returned  to  Algoa  Bay,  and,  after  another  conference  with  Captain 
Cloete,  rejoined  my  friends  on  board  tbe  Brilliant.  Here,  from  a  variety  of  tan¬ 
talizing  circumstances,  not  worth  recounting  to  tbe  reader,  though  they  tried 
our  patience  to  tbe  uttermost  at  tbe  time,  we  were  detained,  swinging  at  anchor, 
till  tbe  25tb,  when  at  length  tbe  party  were  enabled  finally  to  disembark.  ^Ve 
pitched  our  little  camp,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  tents,  apart  from  any  otbei's, 
on  a  verdant  sjx)t  surrounded  by  evergreen  bushes,  about  half  way  between 
“  Canvas  Town”  and  the  Government  offices;  and  having  brought  all  our 
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juopeity  from  on  board,  iiicludinu;  a  suiUible  assortment  of  Scotch  ploughs,  cart¬ 
wheels,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry,  iron  ware,  fire-anns,  and  similar 
essentials,  we  made  our  arrangements  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  acting 
Governor,  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  with  whom  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  have 
an  inter>'iew,  in  order  to  fix  upon  the  spot  of  our  location. 

Meanwhile,  on  purpose  to  occupy  the  time  as  pleasantly  and  profiUbly  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  district  town  of  Uiten- 
hage,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  Bay,  and  to  one  or  two  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  ;  but  the  details  of  these  little  journeys,  though  I  thought  them  at  the 
time  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  recorded  in  my  MS.  journal,  may  be  here  con¬ 
veniently  omitted.  Others  of  our  party  made  similar  excursions;  and  even 
some  of  our  ladies  were  so  adventurous  iis  to  explore  the  thorny  jungles  on  the 
Zwartkops  River^  in  search  of  citron  and  orange  groves.  Their  success  in  seeking 
for  these  and  other  productions  indigenous  to  tropical  Africa,  was  not,  as  may 
be  supposed,  very  encouraging ;  for  the  southern  extremity  of  that  continent 
is  almost  equally  barren  as  our  own  hyperborean  clime  of  native  fruits,  though 
ill  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  naturalized  ones  it  is  probably  surpassed  bv 
no  country  in  the  world. 

While  we  thus  remained  encamped  at  Algoa  Bay,  I  became  aciiuainted  with 
some  of  the  heads  of  emigrant  parties,  by  meeting  them  at  the  tables  of  the  naval 
and  military  officers,  to  which  we  were  hospitably  invited ;  and  1  soon  found  that 
almost  all,  including  even  the  most  intelligent  men,  were  carried  away  by  anti¬ 
cipations  of  the  capabilities  of  the  country  scarcely  less  preposterous  than  the 
expecUitions  of  our  friends  who  fancied  they  would  find  oranges  and  apricots 
growing  wild  among  the  thomy  jungles  of  the  Zwartkops.  But  perhaps  a  portion 
of  this  sanguine  spirit,  however  liable  to  disappointment,  is  reciuisite,  after  all,  to 
tear  men  from  the  ties  of  home  and  kindred  and  countrv,  and  from  old  habits 
more  hard  to  break  in  many  cases  than  even  those  sacred  ties ;  and  to  bear  them 
forward  with  courageous  hearts,  to  encounter  all  the  toils  and  perils  and  priva¬ 
tions  of  a  new  settlement,  in  a  strange  and  distant  clime.  There  is  a  charm  in 
adventurous  enterprise  that  few  are  so  apathetical  as  to  be  utter  strangers 
to,  but  which  to  bold  and  buoyant  spirits  is  altogether  iiTesistible,  and  which 
never  fails  to  array  in  the  most  fascinating  colours  whatever  is  connected  with 
the  undertaking  they  happen  to  have  embarked  in. 

A  rather  remarkable  occurrence,  which  happened  during  our  sojourn  here, 
suggested  some  serious  reflections  of  another  cast.-  The  two  pugnacious  cham¬ 
pions  who  had  carried  their  polemical  controversies  to  such  a  height  of  unchris¬ 
tian  hostility  onboard  the  Brilliant,  were  both  seized,  though  not  simulUineously, 
with  fatal  distempers,  soon  after  our  andval  in  the  bay.  The  Wesleyan  died  on 
board,  without  even  having  an  opportunity  of  setting  his  foot  on  that  soil  which 
he  had  longed  so  ardently  to  inhabit.  His  body  was  brought  ashore  and  interred 
in  the  soldiers’  desolate  burying  ground  near  the  beach ;  his  former  antagonist 
assisting  with  heavy  heart  and  tearful  eyes  at  the  funeral.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  the  Anabaptist  also  was  taken  ill.  I  saw  him  in  his  tent,  on  the  sick  bed 
from  which  he  never  again  rose.  lie  told  me,  with  suppressed  emotion,  that  he 
knew  he  was  dying — expressed  deep  anxiety  for  his  destitute  family — and  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  there  were  something  else  pressing  on  his  mind  which  he  wished  to 
unburthen;  but  we  were  interrupted,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  I  supposed  it 
might  be  some  feeling  of  regret,  in  relation  to  the  unhappy  disputes  of  which  I 
had  been  a  witness.  Both,  however,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  died  for- 
giving  each  other  their  trespasses,  as  they  hoped  to  be  forgiven ;  and  with  a 
well-grounded  hope  (for,  in  spite  of  their  failings,  they  w  ere  both  pei*sons  of  real 
Detyj  of  receiving  a  more  blessed  inheritance  than  the  earthly  one  from  which 
Providence  had  so  suddenly  debarred  them.  Being  the  only  individuals,  out  of  two 
hundred  conveyed  hither  by  the  Brilliant,  who  died  at  Algoa  Bay,  the  event  seemed 

be  viewed  by  their  surviving  associates  as  a  stern  and  solemn  rebuke  foi  the 
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iiululgence  of  that  human  pride  and  wrath  “  which  worketh  not  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God.”  At  all  events,  the  moral  lesson  was  a  striking  one,  and  it  appa¬ 
rently  produced  a  deep  and  decidedly  beneficial  effect  on  the  hot  controversialists 
of  both  parties.  They  subsequently  founded  together  a  village  in  Albany,  called 
Salem,  and  lived  togetlier,  so  far  as  1  could  learn,  in  Christian  forbearance  and 
good  fellowship  with  each  other.  Asa  pleasing  conclusion  to  the  little  sbnv, 

1  may  mention,  that  about  five  years  afterwards,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Calvinist 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Wesleyan,  who  were  mere  children  at  the  death  of  their 
parents,  became  husband  and  wife. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  acting  governor.  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  arrived  at  Algoa 
Bay  on  his  return  from  Albany,  whither  he  had  gone  to  make  arrangements  for 
locating  the  settlers  already  arrived  there,  and  for  the  reception  of  those  pro¬ 
ceeding  thither.  On  the  following  morning  I  had  an  interview  with  him  as 
representiitive  of  my  party  He  informed  me  that  it  was  proposed  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  locate  the  whole  of  the  Scotch  emigrants  in  the  mountainous  but  fertile 
country  w  atered  by  some  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  lying 
adjacent  to  the  Caffer  frontier.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley  fonned  by  the  Ba- 
vian’s  River  had  been  surveyed  for  the  reception  of  myself  and  my  associates ; 
while  the  unoccupied  territory  to  the  eastward  was  destined  for  the  five  hundred 
Highlandei-s  who  were  expected  out  under  Captain  Grant,  and  for  a  smaller 
party  from  the  west  of  Scotland,  who  were  understood  to  be  on  their  voyage  out. 
A  town  or  village,  to  be  called  New  Edinburgh,  he  added,  was  intended  to  be 
founded  in  a  convenient  situation,  where  a  district  magistrate  and  a  clergyman 
of  the  Scottish  church  would  be  placed  for  the  civil  and  religious  benefit  of  the 
settlers.  The  Highlanders,  moreover,  were  to  be  formed  into  a  body  of  local 
militia,  for  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  frontier.  Such  was  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  colonial  authorities.  It  was  now  for  me,  he  said,  to  decide  whether  I 
would  accede  on  behalf  of  my  party  to  that  plan,  or  avail  myself  of  the  option 
allowed  by  the  original  scheme  of  the  home  government,  to  select  a  location 
among  the  English  emigrants,  in  some  other  part  of  the  disposable  territory 
nearer  the  coast. 

In  reply,  I  told  Sir  Rufane,  that  the  plan  of  associating  the  Scotch  parties  in  the 
manner  proposed  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  mvself,  personally;  but  that  as  I 
intended  to  be  strictly  regulated  in  all  matters  of  common  interest  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  sentiments  of  the  party,  I  must  withhold  my  decision  till  I  had  consulted 
them.  To  this  he  did  not  object ;  but,  with  the  prompt  habits  of  a  military  man, 
required  that  our  decision  should  be  finally  communicated  to  him  in  twenty 
minutes.  This  seemed  rather  hurried  work  to  cautious  and  considerate  Scotch¬ 
men  ;  but  as  his  excellency  had  probably  some  hundred  affairs  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture  to  arrange  on  the  same  forenoon,  there  might  be  reason  good  for  military 
dispatch.  In  our  case,  as  it  happened,  there  was  no  difficulty.  The  unanimous 
vote  was  given  at  once  for  the  Scottish  association,  “  the  Hills  of  Cahaberg 
and  the  Highland  host  beside  us.”  In  ten  minutes  I  returned  to  Sir  Rufane,  re¬ 
ported  progress,  and  received  his  order  for  our  allotment  of  territory :  and  thus 
our  destination  was  fixed. 

The  same  forenoon  we  assisted  at  laying  the  foundation  of  the  first  house  of  a 
new  town  at  Algoa  Bay,  designated  by  Sir  Rufane  “  Port  Elizabeth,”  after  the 
name  of  his  deceased  wife,  to  whose  memory ,  also,  he  after  wards  erected  an  obelisk 
on  one  of  the  adjoining  heights.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  this  place  has  grown  up 
to  be  the  second  town  in  the  colony,  both  for  population  and  for  commerce,  and 
it  is  still  rapidly  increasing.  Captain  Moresby,  of  the  navy,  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  house  then  founded  with  much  ceremony,  and  of  which  my  party  assisted  to 
dig  the  foundation.  The  only  other  house  then  commenced,  excepting  the  tempo¬ 
rary  offices  and  cabins  already  mentioned,  was  one  erecting  by  a  Malay  named 
horluin,  a  Mahoraedan, — now  I  believe  one  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of 
the  place. 
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Anotlier  week  elapsed,  after  my  interview  with  the  Acting  Governor,  before 
waggons  could  be  furnished  by  the  commissariat  to  convey  us  to  our  allotted 
place  of  settlement.  These  carriages  were  the  common  country  waggons  of  the 
bool's,  called  out  by  order  of  Government  from  each  reUUcornetcy^  or  colonial 
sub -division,  of  the  eastern  districts  ^  and  to  be  paid  for,  according  to  a  stipu¬ 
lated  rate,  out  of  the  money  deposited  by  each  party  of  emigrants  in  the  hands 
of  Government.  They  are  vehicles  admirably  adapted  for  travelling  in  a  country 
like  South  Africa,  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  destitute  of  any  other  roads 
than  the  rude  tracks  worn  by  the  first  adventurers  into  its  wild  recesses.  Each 
waggon  has  a  raised  canvass  covering,  to  protect  the  traveller  from  sun  and  rain, 
and  is  drawn  by  ten  or  twelve  stout  oxen,  fastened  in  pairs,  under  wooden  yokes, 
to  a  strong  rope  of  twisted  bullocks’  hide.  The  driver  sits  in  front,  to  guide  and 
stimulate  the  oxen  with  an  enormous  whip,  attached  to  a  bamboo  handle  of 
conesponding  dimensions ;  and,  in  lieu  of  reins,  a  Hottentot  boy  or  stripling 
runs  before  the  front  pair  of  oxen,  leading  them  by  a  thong  attached  to  their 
horns. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  having  stowed  ourselves  and  our  baggage  into  seven  of 
these  vehicles,  in  the  proportion  of  a  family  for  each  waggon,  we  started  from 
Algoa  Bay  for  our  location  at  Bavian’s  River.  The  distance,  by  the  only  route 
then  open,  was  considerably  more  than  200  miles ;  and  as  there  was  no  place  by 
the  way  where  any  other  provisions  than  sheep  could  be  purchased,  we  carried 
a  supply  of  all  other  necessaries  along  with  us.  The  whole  of  our  carriages, 
except  one  conducted  by  a  slave,  were  driven  by  the  proprietors  or  their  sons, 
Dutch  Afncan  boors. 

On  reaching  the  ford  of  the  Zwartkops  River,  the  Hottentot  leadei*s  pulled  off 
w  ithout  ceremony  their  leathern  trowsers,  to  wade  through  before  their  bullocks, 
to  the  sore  discomfiture  of  our  bashful  Scotch  women,  yet  unused  to  “  the 
customs  of  the  country.”  But  such  occurrences  soon  ceased  either  to  surprise  or 
offend  us ;  for  where  there  is  no  association  of  immodest  feeling,  the  covering  of 
the  person,  beyond  what  natural  decency  requires,  is  soon  discovered  to  be  a 
mere  matter  of  convention.  And  our  Hottentots,  when  thus  disrobed,  were 
after  all  nearly  as  well  clothed  as  kilted  Highlandmen. 

We  unyoked  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Zwartkops,  amidst  a  clump  of  mimosa- 
trees,  to  allow  uur  oxen  time  to  gi'dze,  while  we  cooked  our  dinners.  In  this 
occupation  we  should  have  managed  but  indifferently  without  the  experienced 
aid  of  the  Hottentots,  who  evinced  equal  alacrity  and  adroitness  in  obeying  or 
anticipating  our  wishes,  which,  without  know  ing  the  meaning  of  more  than  two  or 
three  words  of  English,  they  made  a  shift  shrewdly  to  comprehend,  and  hastened 
cheerfully  to  execute.  In  a  few  minutes  half  a  dozen  fires  were  blazing  around 
the  waggons,  with  camp  kettles  and  frying  pans  in  full  employment.  Tlie 
boors,  stretching  their  huge  forms  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  lay  down  to  sleep, 
or  smoked  their  pipes  in  quietude,  smiling,  with  an  air  of  much  complacency, 
at  our  foreign  fashions,  and  what  they  considered  our  low-bred  familiarity 
with  the  natives — ‘  het  zwarte  votk-^de  heidensche  Hottentotteriy  (the  black 
folk — the  heathen  Hottentots.) 

In  the  afternoon,  on  proceeding  upon  our  journey,  we  managed  to  make  our 
drivers  understand  that  we  wished  to  visit  a  remarkable  salt  lake  which,  from 
Barrow’s  account,  I  knew  must  lie  very  near  our  road.  A  little  present  of  tobacco 
induced  them,  without  much  difficulty  *to  consent  to  this  digression  from  the  direct 
line  of  route ;  and,  after  travelling  for  a  couple  of  hours  through  the  jungle,  we 
reached  its  eastern  bank  about  sun-set.  This  lake,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  plain,  elevated  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  of  an 
oval  form,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  on  one  side  a  sloping 
margin  of  green  turf ;  on  other  parts,  banks  of  greater  elevation  and  abruptness 
are  covered  with  continuous  thickets  of  arborious  and  succulent  plants.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  the  whole  of  the  lake  round  the  margin,  and  a  considerable 
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j)ortion  of  its  entire  surface,  was  covered  with  a  thick  rind  of  salt,,  sprinkled 
over  with  small  snow-white  crystals,  giving  the  whole  hason  the  aspect  of  a 
pond  partially  frozen  and  powdered  over  with  hoar  frost  or  flakes  of  snow.  This 
wintr>'  appearance  of  the  lake  formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the  exuberant 
vegetation  which  embowered  its  margins,  where  woods  of  beautiful  evergreens 
and  elegant  acacias  were  richly  intermingled  with  flowering  shurhs  and  succu¬ 
lent  plants  of  lofty  size  and  strange  exotic  aspect, — such  as  the  postidacaria 
afra  (favourite  food  of  the  elephant),  the  tree  crassula^  the  scarlet  coteh/doii,  many 
species  of  the  a/oc,  some  throwing  out  their  clusters  of  flowers  over  the  brink  of 
the  lake,  others  elevating  their  superb  tiaras  of  blood-red  blossoms  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet;  and,  high  overall,  gigantic  groves  of  ct/pAorMa,  ex¬ 
tending  their  leafless  arms  above  the  far-spread  forest  of  shrubbery.  The  eftect 
of  the  whole,  flushed  with  a  rosy  tinge  by  the  setting  sun,  was  gorgeous,  pictu¬ 
resque,  and  wildly  beautiful. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  examine  the  saline  incrustation  which,  according  to  IVIr. 
Barrow’s  account,  is  said  to  extend  over  the  whole  bottom  of  the  lake ;  but  I 
tasted  the  water,  and  found  it  as  salt  as  brine.  Of  the  various  theories  suggested 
by  naturalists  to  account  for  the  formation  of  this  and  similar  lakes  in  South 
Africa,  that  which  ascribes  their  origin  to  salt  springs,  appears  the  most  feasible. 
But  I  cannot  now'  enter  into  such  discusssions. 

Having  purchased  from  a  Hottentot,  whom  we  found  here  appointed  by  the 
landdrost  to  collect  and  sell  the  salt  lor  the  benefit  of  the  district  treasury,  a 
suflicient  quantity  for  a  twelvemonth’s  supply  to  our  families,  we  continued  our 
journey  through  the  wilderness  of  jungle,  until  the  twilight  closed  in  upon  us; 
when,  selecting  an  open  space  among  the  bushes,  we  unyoked  the  waggons  and 
encamped  for  the  night. 

Some  families  pitched  their  tents,  and  spread  their  mattresses  on  the  dry 
ground ;  others,  more  vividly  impressed  with  the  terror  of  snakes,  lizards, 
scorpions,  and  other  noxious  creatures  of  the  African  clime,  resolved  to  sleep  as 
they  had  travelled,  bundled  above  their  baggage.  In  the  meanwhile,  our 
drivers  and  their  Hottentots  took  due  precautions  to  avert  surprise  from  more 
formidable  foes.  Lions  and  elephants  had  formerly  been  numerous  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  were  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with.  To  scare  away  such 
visitants,  several  large  fires  were  kindled  around  our  camp  ;  and  the  oxen,  for 
greater  security,  were  made  fast  to  the  wheels  of  the  waggons  by  thongs 
attached  to  their  horns.  The  boors  unslung  their  large  guns  from  beneath  tlie 
waggori-covei*s,  and  placed  them  against  a  bush,  in  whose  shelter,  with  a  fire  at 
their  feet,  they  had  chosen  their  place  of  repose.  Here,  untying  their  leathern 
scrips,  they  produced  their  provisions  for  supper,  consisting  chiefly  of  dried  flesh 
of  various  sorts,  seasoned  with  an  onion,  and  washed  down  with  a  hearty  sopie, 
or  dram  of  colonial  brandy,  from  a  huge  horn,  which  each  man  canned  slung  in 
his  waggon  beside  his  powder  flask.  The  Hottentots,  congregated  apart  round 
one  of  the  watch-fires,  made  their  supper  on  similar  fare ;  obtaining  from  the 
baas  (master)  perhaps,  if  he  happened  to  be  in  a  gracious  humour,  a  little  sopie 
from  the  precious  horn. 

In  the  meanwhile,  our  tea-kettles,  filled  at  an  adjoining  fountain,  were  called 
into  active  reejuisition,  to  produce  the  pleasant  beverage  so  refreshing  after 
travel.  The  boors  were  invited  to  pailake  with  us ;  and,  after  the  whites  had 
finished,  the  replenished  tea-pots  were  resigned  to  the  Hottentots.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  colony,  of  all  classes,  are  excessively  fond  of  tea ;  and  the  Hot¬ 
tentots,  who  are  seldom  indulged  with  it  in  the  houses  of  the  farmers,  prize  it 
ius  an  exquisite  luxuiy.  By  a  seasonable  liberality  in  tliis  article  (which  w  as  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  journey)  we  ingratiated  ourselves  not  a  little  w  ith  our  escort 
and  their  swarthy  attendants. 

As  I  sat  in  the  front  of  my  waggon,  jotting  down  some  memoranda  in  my 
note-book,  I  was  much  amused  hy  the  grotesque  groups  around  the  watch-fires. 
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The  booi-s,  retired  apart  iii  aristocratic  exclusiveness,  sat  in  their  bushy  Held, 
smoking  their  huge  pipes  in  dignified  complacency.  Some  of  the  giaver  emi- 
giunts  were  sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a  decayed  mimosa,  which  had  been  dragged 
forward  for  fuel,  conversing  on  qualities  of  soil  and  pasture  and  the  compa¬ 
rative  merits  of  long  and  short  honied  cattle.  The  younger  people,  collected 
around  the  Hottentots,  were  observing  their  mirthful  pranks,  or  practising  with 
them  a  lesson  of  mutual  tuition  in  their  respective  languages ;  while  the  awkward 
essays  at  pronunciation,  on  either  side,  supplied  a  fund  of  ceaseless  meiTiment. 
Conversation  went  on  with  alacrity,  though  neither  party  understood  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  other.  Singing  in  Scotch  and  English,  Dutch  and  African,  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  while  a  roguish  Bushman  sat  behind,  mimicking  to  the  life  every  one  of 
us  in  succession.  These  various  groups,  with  all  their  contrasted  aspects  of 
mien,  visage,  and  complexion,  dimly  seen  or  distinctly  lighted  up  by  the  fitful 
flame  of  the  watch-fires ;  the  foreign  look  of  the  clumps  of  tall  aloes  and 
euphorbias,  peering  out  over  the  surrounding  jungle,  in  the  wan  light  of  the 
rising  moon,  seeming  to  the  excited  fancy  like  bands  of  savage  warriors  crested 
with  plumes  and  bristling  with  assagais ;  these,  together  with  the  uncouth 
clucking  gibberish  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  (for  there  were  two  or  three 
of  the  latter  tribe  among  the  waggon  leaders,)  and  their  loud  bursts  of  w  ild 
and  eldrich  laughter,  had  altogether  a  strange  and  striking  efl’ect,  and  made  me 
feel  far  more  vividly  than  I  had  yet  done,  that  I  was  now  truly  and  indeed  in 
the  heart  of  “  savage  Africa.” 

By  degrees,  as  I  sat  and  mused,  all  became  hushed  around  me.  The 
settlers  retired  to  their  tents  or  their  waggons ;  the  boors  stuck  their  meerschaums 
in  their  hat-bands,  wrapt  themselves  in  their  great  coats,  and,  careless  of  snake  or 
scorpion,  stretched  themselves  on  the  bare  ground  ;  and  the  Hottentots,  drawing 
themselves  each  under  his  sheep-skin  caross,  lay  coiled  up,  with  their  feet  to 
the  fire  and  their  faces  to  the  ground,  like  so  many  hedgehogs.  Profound 
silence  reigned  over  the  wilderness,  unbroken  while  I  remained  awake,  save  by 
the  far  off  melancholy  howl  of  a  hymna — the  first  voice  of  a  beast  of  prey  1 
had  yet  heard  since  our  landing  in  Africa.  We  had  observed  many  recent 
traces  of  elephants  in  our  journey  throngh  the  jungle,  and  our  drivers  had 
expressed  some  apprehension  of  meeting  with  them ;  so  that  I  now  wondered 
at  their  carelessness  in  thus  going  to  sleep,  without  even  apjminting  a  centinel 
to  keep  the  fires  burning.  I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  conform  to  the  customs 
of  the  country  in  this  as  in  many  other  points;  and,  hanging  up  my  loaded 
rifle  to  be  in  readiness  if  required,  (though  it  would  have  been  but  an  inefficient 
weapon  against  a  troop  of  elephants),  I  betook  myself  also  to  repose. 

Having  thus  described  our  mode  of  tavelling  and  bivouacking  in  the  wilds 
for  one  day,  I  shall  pass  more  rapidly  over  the  ground  which  we  traversed  during 
the  ensuing  eight  days.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  following  morning,  (June 
1 4th,)  we  crossed  the  Koega  or  Kucha  River,  where  we  found  rich  pasturage  for 
our  oxen ;  and  passed  through  an  immense  jungle  of  large  brushwood,  till  we 
reached  the  Zondag  or  Sunday  River,  where  wc  were  detained  a  day  by  the 
breaking  down  of  one  of  our  waggons.  The  banks  of  this  stream  were  very 
beautiful — thickly  clothed  with  a  ■luxuriant  forest  of  large  mimosa  trees,  and 
embowered  along  either  margin  with  the  graceful  umbrage  of  the  Babylonian 
willow.  There  was  still,  however,  no  appearance  of  any  inhabitants,  and  the 
only  wild  animals  we  had  yet  seen  (exclusive  of  a  variety  of  pigeons  and  small 
birds),  were  a  few  antelopes  (duikers  and  steenboks),  a  couple  of  ostriches,  and 
one  or  two  skulking  jackals. 

On  the  16th,  having  crossed  the  river  and  ascended  the  Addo  heights,  a  most 
beautiful  country  opened  to  our  view  to  the  eastward,  not  incumbered,  like  that 
through  which  we  had  lately  passed,  with  dense  continuous  jungle,  but  embel¬ 
lished  with  groves  and  thickets  of  tall  evergreens,  mimosas,  and  flowering  shrubs, 
sprinkled  gracefully  over  an  undulating  landscape  of  hill  and  dale,  clotlied  with 
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luxuriant  pasturage,  and  looking  more  like  a  gentleman’s  park  than  a  part  of 
the  African  wilderness.  With  all  this  external  beauty,  however,  the  ground 
here,  except  along  the  river  hanks,  was  of  little  value,  on  account  of  its  being 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year  entirely  destitute  of  water. 

Beyond  the  Addo  heights  we  entered  upon  a  level  and  open  plain,  of  at  least 
twenty  miles  in  extent,  call  Quagga’s  Flat,  also  destitute  of  water,  except  what 
is  supplied  by  a  pond  filled  by  the  rains.  Here  we  saw  some  herds  of  spring¬ 
boks  at  a  distance,  but  none  of  the  animals  from  which  the  spot  had  derived  its 
name. 

On  the  17ih,  we  erossed  the  Bosjesman’s  or  Bushman’s  River,  and  entered 
upon  a  country  of  heights  and  hollows,  entirely  destitute  of  wood  or  copse,  and 
from  which  the  pasturage  had  been  recently  burnt  down,  so  that  tracts  of 
immense  extent  were  entirely  bare  and  black,  as  if  sprinkled  with  charcoal. 
We  saw  no  houses  nor  any  appearance  of  inhabitants. 

On  the  18th,  we  passed  through  a  mountainous  track,  over  most  tremendous 
roads.  No  English  vehicle  could  possibly  have  traversed  them  without  being 
upset  and  dashed  to  pieces;  but  with  our  African  waggons  we  managed  to  get 
through  without  any  material  disaster,  though  not  without  most  cruel  lashing 
of  the  oxen  in  some  of  the  difficult  passes.  The  heavy  loaded  w  aggons  were 
dragged  up  some  of  the  hills  by  the  united  strength  of  thirty  bullocks,  urged  on 
by  four  boors  lashing  them  up  simultaneously  and  furiously  with  their  enor¬ 
mous  whips.  It  was  barbarous  work;  the  hides  of  the  poor  animals  being  in 
many  instances  actually  slashed  through  by  their  savage  whips,  till  the  blood 
flowed  over  their  reeking  flanks.  It  is  by  the  same  tremendous  instrument  that 
the  slaves  and  Hottentots  are  usually  flogged  in  that  colony ;  such  at  least  was 
then  the  practice  in  the  interior,  and  1  am  sure  it  would  be  veiy  easy  to  flog  a 
stout  man  to  death  with  such  a  weapon  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

On  the  19th,  we  were  detained  the  whole  day  at  Nieuw-jaars-river  (New 
Year's  River,)  by  the  greater  part  of  our  oxen  being  missing.  The  boors  pre¬ 
tended  at  first  that  they  apprehended  they  were  stolen  by  the  Caffers ;  but  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  they  had  merely  strayed  during  the  night  in  search  of 
pasture,  a  common  incident  in  Cape  travelling.  Their  owners  probably  wished 
a  day’s  refreshment  after  the  severe  exertions  of  the  preceding  stage,  and  talked 
of  Cafter  depredations  to  alarm  us  into  acquiescence.  The  apprehension,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  altogether  preposterous,  since  cattle  had  been  lifted  by  the  Caffers 
from  a  fann  in  the  vicinity  only  a  few  weeks  previously. 

Early  on  the  20th,  we  reached  Commodacha,  a  deserted  militaiy  post.  It  was 
at  this  place  that  the  Swedish  traveller  Sparrman  describes  his  hunting  of  the 
rhinoceros ;  but  these  animals  are  now  very  mre  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
though  elephants  and  buffaloes  are  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with. 

The  same  day  we  crossed  the  Little  Fish  River,  a  really  terrific  operation,  from 
the  great  depth  of  the  channel  and  the  exceeding  steepness  of  the  abrupt  de¬ 
scent  on  both  sides. 

On  the  21st,  we  reached  the  bank  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  fonnerly  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  colony,  and  the  limit  of  both  Sparrman’s  and  Vaillant’s  travels.  And 
in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  military  post  of  Roodewal,  where  our  escort  from 
Algoa  Bay  was  to  be  dismissed,  and  another  furnished  in  its  stead  by  the  func¬ 
tionaries  of  the  Cradock  sub-district,  within  tlie  bounds  of  which  our  location  at 
Bavian’s  River  was  situated. 

We  were  received  by  the  officers  at  Roodewal,  Lieutenants  Stretch  and  Spar- 
kes,  and  Mr.  M‘Cabe,  tlie  military  surgeon,  with  exceeding  kindness  and  hospi¬ 
tality.  They  insisted  on  our  abandoning  our  tents  and  waggons  during  our  stay, 
and  establishing  our  quarters  in  their  barracks,  where  they  and  their  wives  gave 
up  their  own  apartments  to  our  females  and  children.  And  this  hospitality  we. 
prized  the  more,  because  it  was  shewn  to  us  by  entire  strangers,  to  whom  we 
had  not  even  a  note  of  introduction.  “  Rcnighing  as  we  had  been  doing 
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for  the  last  four  weeks,  iu  tents  and  waggons ;  and  after  a  journey  of  nine  days 
over  such  roads,  if  roads  they  could  be  called,  as  no  European  wheel-caiTiage 
could  possibly  have  mrvived,  and  through  a  country  so  wild,  and  genemlly  so 
waste  and  lonesome,  that  it  seemed  almost  totally  devoid  ofinhabitants,— we  felt 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  transition  to  the  cordial  hospitalities  and  English 
comforts  of  our  agreeable  and  intelligent  hosts,  altogether  delightful.  We  had 
not  entered  a  house  since  we  left  Algoa  Bay,  and  indeed  had  not  seen  above 
half-a-dozen  farm-houses  during  our  whole  route  of  nearlv  two  hundred  miles. 
But  where  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  surface  ot  a  country  consists  of 
unprofitable  jungles,  sterile  naked  mountains,  and  arid  plains  destitute  of  water; 
and  where  the  farms,  even  in  the  most  fertile  spots^  extend  to  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  acres,  the  population  must  necessarily  be  so  scanty  and  widely  scattered 
as  scarcely  to  be  apparent  to  the  passing  traveller.  The  route  we  had  fol¬ 
lowed,  too,  had  necessarily  led  us  through  one  of  the  \vildest  and  least  inhabited 
tracts  of  the  frontier  districts. 

On  the  following  day  we  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Hart,  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
residing  in  the  vicinity,  and  father-in-law'  to  Lieutenant  Stretch,  one  of  our  kind 
entertainers.  He  had  formerly  been  an  officer  in  the  Cape  corps,  (a  Hottentot 
regiment  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  colony),  but  was  now  superintendant  of  a 
great  agricultural  and  commissariat  establishment  belonging  to  government, 
called  the  Somerset  farm,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Boschberg  mountain.  He  had 
served  under  Sir  David  Baird  at  the  first  capture  of  the  Cape  by  the  British 
forces,  had  resided  altogether  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  Southeni  Africa,  and 
was  extremely  well  inionned  respecting  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  and 
the  character  of  the  various  classes  of  its  inhabitants.  His  infonnation  and 
advice,  therefore,  in  regard  to  many  points  connected  witli  the  successful  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  enterprise  we  were  engaged  in,  were  highly  important,  and  were 
communicated  with  much  kindly  feeling,  and  with  all  the  shrewd  sagacity 
generally  characteristic  of  the  better  class  of  Scotchmen. 

A  numerous  party  of  us  were  assembled  at  tea  in  the  officers’  dining  hall, 
when  Mr.  Hart  joined  us.  The  Scottish  accent,  seldom  entirely  lost  even  by 
the  most  polished  of  the  middle  ranks  of  our  countrymen,  was  heard  from  every 
tongue;  and  the  broad  “  Doric  dialect”  prevailed,  softly  spoken  by  female  voices, 
fresh  and  unsophisticated  from  the  banks  of  the  Teviot  and  the  Lothian  Tyne. 
Hart,  a  man  of  iron  look  and  rigid  nerve,  was  surprised,  and  subdued  almost  to 
feminine  weakness.  The  accents  of  his  native  tongue,  uttered  by  the  kindly 
voice  of  woman,  carried  him  back  forty  years  at  once  and  irresistibly,  as  he 
afterwards  owned,  to  the  scenes  of  his  mother’s  fire-side  ;  and  recalled  freshly 
before  him  the  softened  remembrances  of  early  life — those  tender  and  sacred 
remembrances  which,  though  apparently  buried  beneath  the  cares  and  ambitious 
aims  of  after  years,  are  never,  in  any  good  heart,  entirely  forgotten  or  effaced. 
A  blunt  rough  soldier,  and  ‘  unused  to  the  melting  mood,’  Hart  was  ashamed 
of  betraying  what  he  termed  ‘  weakness,’  but  what  was  in  truth  no  weakness, 
but  emotion  springing  from  a  natural  and  praiseworthy  sentiment.  Our  Scottish 
poet,  Graham,  has  beautifully  described  the  feeliugin  one  of  his  neglected  pieces ; 
and  none  of  his  countrymen  need  blush  to  avow  their  participation  in  it : — 

“  How  pleasant  came  thy  rushing,  silver  Tweed, 

Upon  my  ear,  when,  after  wandering  long 
In  Southern  plains,  I’ve  reached  thy  lovely  banks! 

How  bright,  renowned  Sark,  thy  little  stream. 

Like  ray  of  columned  light  chasing  a  shower. 

Would  cross  my  homewaid  path !  How  sweet  the  sound. 

When  I,  to  hear  the  Doric  tongue’s  reply, 

W^ould  ask  thy  well-known  name  ! 

And  ihust  I  leave. 

Dear  land,  thy  bonny  braes,  thy  dales, 
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Each  haunted  by  its  wizard  stream,  o’erhung 
With  all  the  varied  charms  of  bush  and  tree  ; 

Thy  towering  hills,  the  lineaments  sublime, 
Unchang'd,  of  Nature’s  face,  which  wont  to  fill 
The  eye  of  Wallace,  as  he  musing  planned 
The  grand  emprise  of  setting  Scotland  free  ? 

And  must  I  leave  the  friends  of  youthful  years, 

And  mould  my  heart  anew  to  take  the  stamp 
Of  foreign  friendships  in  a  foreign  land  ? 

Yes,  I  may  love  the  music  of  strange  tongues. 

And  mould  my  heart  anew  to  take  the  stamp 
Of  foreign  friendship  in  a  foreign  land  ; 

But  to  my  parched  mouth’s  roof  cleave  this  tongue, 
INIy  fancy  fade  into  the  yellow  leaf. 

And  this  oft-panting  heart  forget  to  throb. 

If,  Scotland  !  thee  and  thine  I  e’er  forget.”  * 


SONG. 

“  I  know  that  he  loves  me.” 


I  KNOW  that  he  loves  me — I  could  not  live  on, 

Though  loved  by  a  thousand,  if  his  love  were  gone  ; 

But  my  soul  with  the  thought  bounds  in  rapture  no  more, 
For  alas !  though  he  loves  me,  ’tis  not  as  of  yore ! 

No  wonder  the  shadow  oft  steals  o’er  my  brow, 

When  I  think  what  he  was,  and  see  what  he  is  now  I 
Tho’  they  say  his  is  true  as  heart  e’er  was  before, 

I  feel  that  he  loves  me — ah  !  not  as  of  yore  I 


Time  was  when  he  watch’d  every  glance,  every  tone, 
And  made  my  emotions  the  guide  of  his  own  ; 

When  he  look’d  fond  alarm  if  I  heaved  but  a  sigh, 

And  his  cheek  lost  its  rose  when  a  tear  dimmed  my  eye 

But  now,  if  I  weep,  he  just  asks,  why  so  sad  ? 

And  says  when  I  sorrow  he  cannot  be  glad ; 

Oh  \  so  calmly  he  speaks  of  the  gloom  of  my  mind. 

His  voice  never  falters — it  only  is  kind. 

Yet  I  know  that  he  loves  me — I  feel  there  is  none 
That  he  loves  half  as  well,  or  could  love,  were  I  gone ; 
But  in  solitude  often  my  tears  will  run  o’er. 

To  think,  tho’  he  loves  me,  ’tis  not  as  of  yore ! 

Oh  \  why  does  the  rainbow  so  soon  fleet  away. 

And  affection’s  fresh  beauty  so  quickly  decay ! 

Why  must  time  from  the  spirit  its  summer  glow  steal. 
Why,  as  once  we  have  felt,  can  we  not  ever  feel ! 

Though  lovely  the  fall  of  mild  evening  may  be, 

O !  the  light  and  the  glory  of  morning  for  me  I 
*Twas  a  vision  of  bliss,  but  its  brightness  is  o’er. 

And  I  weep  that  he  loves  me — ah !  not  as  of  yore ! 


Bianca 


*  Graham’s  British  Georgies. 
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This  is  the  production  of  a  matured  and  eminently  philosophical  intellect,  hut 
is  not,  what  its  title  imports  it  to  he,  a  History  of  England.  It  is  a  work  of  a 
far  other  character,  being  a  commentary  on  the  history  of  the  English  consti¬ 
tution,  in  which  the  facts  and  incidents  of  the  ordinary  historian  are  referred  to, 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  general  principles.  Under  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  promises,  when  completed,  to  be  perhaps  the  most  important  contribution 
to  this  branch  of  literature  of  modern  times;  hardly  excepting  the,  on  the 
whole,  masterly  treatise  of  Mr.  Hallam.  High  as  is  this  praise,  we  would  not 
be  understood  as  estimating  these  volumes  as  part  of  a  perfect  work,  or  as  alto¬ 
gether  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  By  no  means:  we 
recognise,  in  every  page,  the  defects,  no  less  than  the  beauties,  of  that  distin¬ 
guished  writer’s  habits  of  thought  and  composition.  If  we  gladly  miss  the 
occasional  advocate  exaggerations,  and  one-sided  searching  scepticism,  alter¬ 
nating  with  a  no  less  one-sided  convenient  credulity,  of  Hume,  we  also  miss  the 
speculations  on  the  springs  of  action,  at  once  profound  and  happy,  and  the 
transparent  grace,  a,nd  what  Gibbon  termed  the  inimitable  carelessness  of  style, 
of  that  acutest  of  metaphysicians.  In  the  narrative  part  of  their  labours  both 
our  northern  historians,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  lofty  and  vivifying  imagination, 
are  essentially  defective.  They  are  far  less  picturesque  and  skilful  in  historical 
perspective,  than  Sismondi  or  Lingard,  and  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  page 
with  Livy  or  Thucydides.  Both,  also,  are  wanting  in  that  fusing  earnestness  of 
purpose  which,  in  the  absence  of  higher  qualities,  serves  to  interest  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  reader.  As  it  strikes  us  that  the  defects  of  Mr.  Hume’s  history,  as 
well  as  of  that  now  before  us,  have  sprung  from  the  same  causes,  namely,  the 
influence  of  early  pursuits,  and  an  identity  of  temperament,  a  few'  words  may 
not  be  ill  bestowed  in  pointing  them  out. 

The  character  of  David  Hume  has  been  faithfully  and  touchingly  dmwn  by 
his  friend  Mackenzie,  in  his  story  of  La  Roche,  and  admirably  sketched  by  himself 
in  that  morsel  of  autobiography  which  has  been  justly  eulogized  as  a  felicitous 
’medium  between  coldness  and  egotism.  From  these,  and  the  concurrent  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  numerous  acquaintance,  we  learn,  that  never  was  there  a  man  more 
amiable  with  perhaps  less  warmth  of  heart.  It  would,  indeed,  seem,  that  his 
scepticism  on  all  matters  interesting  to  man,  as  a  moral  and  intelligent  being, 
was  so  early  formed  and  rooted,  as  to  actually  preclude  the  co-existence  of  all 
ardent  affections.  He  had  no  fervid  attachments,  and  yet  was  universally 
esteemed  for  the  even  kindness  of  his  social  feelings,  and  for  his  total  freedom 
from  malice  and  uncharitableness.  No  accident  of  fortune  could  disturb  the 
equable  flow  of  his  cheerful  temperament ;  no  literary  disappointments-— and  his 
early  career  w'us  a  series  of  them — could  for  a  moment  rufile  the  tranquil  surface 
of  his  naturally  benignant  spirit.  “  I  was,  I  say,”  to  quote  his  own  words,  “  a 
man  of  mild  disposition,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an  open,  social,  and  cheerful 
humour,  capable  of  attachment,  but  little  susceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great 
moderation  in  all  my  passions.  Even  my  love  of  literary  fame,  my  ruling  passion, 
never  soured  my  temper,  notwithstanding  my  frequent  disappointments.” 

We  are,  unfortunately,  unable  f  to  trace  the  progi'ess  of  Mr.  Hume’s  scepti- 


*  The  History  of  England,  vols.  1  and  2 ;  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh  ;  being  vols.  8  and  18  of  the  Cabinet  CyclopaBdia. 

t  In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hume  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Elliott,  dated  March  19,  1751, 
.he  says,  **  Any  propensity  you  imagine  I  have  to  the  other  (the  sceptical)  side,  crept 
jn  upon  me  against  my  will ;  and  it  is  not  long  ago  that  I  burned  an  old  manuscript 
book,  wrote  before  I  was  twenty,  which  contained,  page  after  page,  the  gradual  pro- 
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cisni  from  his  fii-sl  boyish  speculations  in  ineta}>liysics,  to  the  publication  of  liis 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature;  but  as  it  is  recorded  in  that  remarkable  perform¬ 
ance,  and  in  all  his  subsequent  w  ritings,  it  stands  out  in  the  records  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  as  probably  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  baleful  excess  to  which  an 
almost  preternatural  acuteness  of  intellect  may  lead  speculative  ingenuity. 
Mr.  Hume’s  scepticism  was  founded  on  no  half  and  half — “  moderate  “  bit 

by  bit”  cavilling  principles  of  disbelief;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  that  love  of  paradox  or  spurious  vanity,  which  so  often  seduces  young 
minds  into  a  profession  of  heterodox  opinions.  He  did  not  attempt  to  question 
in  detail  the  certainty  of  the  evidence  of  particular  doctrines  of  belief;  but 
boldly  undertook  to  demonstrate  that,  from  the  very  structure  of  our  understand¬ 
ing,  we  could  know’  nothing  of  either  matter  or  spirit,  and  were  consequently 
doomed  to  dwell  for  ever  in  universal  ignorance.  The  folly  of  such  an  attempt 
need  not  be  pointed  out ;  indeed,  w  e  would  not  have  made  even  a  passing  allu¬ 
sion  to  it,  but  that  it  furnished  a  key  to  many  of  the  practical  defects  of  Mr. 
Hume’s  History,  particularly  of  his  narrative  of  the  events  which  brought 
Charles  the  First  to  the  scaffold.  It  may  be  going  too  far  to  say,  in  the  words 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  himself,*  with  reference  to  this  very  topic,  that  those 
“  w  ho  are  early  accustomed  to  dispute  first  principles,  are  never  likely  to  acquire, 
in  a  sufficient  degree,  i\mt  earnestness y  and  that  smceidti/y  that  strong  love  of  truths 
and  that  conscientious  solicitude  for  the  formation  of  just  opinions,  which  arc 
not  the  least  virtues  of  men,  but  of  which  the  cultivation  is  the  more  especial 
duty  of  all  who  call  themselves  jdiilosophers.”  It  is  not,  however,  too  much  to 
assert,  that  to  an  intellect  so  subtle  and  searching  as  Mr.  Hume’s,  one  in  which 
the  reason  predominated  so  absolutely  over  the  other  faculties,  and  with  his 
strong  sceptical  bias,  facts  were  of  no  value  but  as  they  squared  with  his  pre¬ 
conceived  opinions.  Of  a  deliberate  historical  falsehood,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Brodie’s  stubboni  statements  to  evidence,  we  hold  Hume  to  have  been  inca¬ 
pable  ;  but,  from  the  causes  which  we  have  been  indicating,  he  was  too  prone 
to  first  form  a  theory  of  motives,  from  a  few  isolated  facts,  and  then  to  distort 
the  remaining  facts  of  the  case  so  as  to  make  them  correspond  with  his  theory ; 
a  species  of  misrepresentation,  it  need  not  be  added,  more  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  justice  than  the  most  reckless  falsehood.  For  reasons  to  which  we 
need  not  do  more  than  allude,  Mr.  Hume  contracted  a  very  early  theoretical 
aversion  to  the  numerous  sects,  known  in  the  history  of  the  times  of  Charles  the 
First,  by  the  common  appellation  of  Puritans.  In  addition  to  the  repugnance  to 
hypocrisy  so  characteristic  of  vigorous  and  well-constituted  minds,  Mr.  Hume 
had  a  gloomy  tendency  to  distrust  all  virtues  liable  to  be  exaggerated  or  coun¬ 
terfeited  ;  and  hence  he  was  led  to  regard  the  austerity  of  the  Presbyterian 
Sabbath,  the  extravagance  of  the  Independent  preachers  in  the  camp,  the  pre¬ 
cise  garb,  the  severe  countenances,  the  petty  scruples,  and  the  affected  accent  of 
the  Commonwealth-men,  as  the  mere  excrescences  of  fanaticism  and  turbu¬ 
lence,  without  deigning  to  recognise  the  valour,  the  disinterestedness,  and  the 
public  spirit,  which  lurked  beneath  this  ungainly  exterior.  This  it  was,  and  not 
a  Tory  reverence  for  the  House  of  Stuart,  that  made  him  the  advocate  of 
Charles  and  his  ministers,  in  their  struggles  with  the  immortal  leaders  of  the 
]^ng  Parliament ;  and  this  it  is  that  has  enrolled  his  name  among  the  dead¬ 
liest  foes  of  cinl  liberty;  and  not,  indeed,  without  justice;  for  without  posi¬ 
tively  asserting  much  more  than  he  can  prove — by  giving  a  ready  prominence 


gress  of  my  thoughts  on  that  head.  It  began  with  an  anxious  search  after  arguments 
to  confirm  the  common  opinion  ;  doubts  stole  in,  dissipated,  returned  again,  and  it 
was  a  perpetual  struggle  of  a  restless  imagination  against  inclination,  perhaps  against 
reason.  Philosophy  has  had  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  destruction  of  that  manuscript. 

•  History  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  a  mas¬ 
terly  essay. 
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to  all  the  evidence  on  one  side,  while  the  advei-se  testimony  is  suppressed,  or 
severely  scrutinised,  and  by  well-timed  concessions  ot‘  seeming  candour,  he  has 
done  more  towards  blinding  men’s  minds  to  the  true  character  of  the  actors 
and  the  events  of  that  stirring  period,  than  generations  of  historians  will  per¬ 
haps  be  able  to  remedy. 

A  sound  understanding,  and  a  healthy  morality,  have  preserved  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  from  the  baleful  influence  of  universal  scepticism ;  for,  though  he 
has  himself  recently  declared,  that  in  “  speculative  philosophy,  his  opinions  are 
nearer  indifference  than  an  exclusive  spirit yet,  in  the  discussion  of  those 
ethical  doctrines  in  which  the  heart  is  most  interested,  he  writes  with  an  ardour 
and  an  eloquence  which  betoken  the  depth  of  their  source,  and  of  which  we 
have  but  too  few  modern  examples.  Familiar  with  the  metaphysical  doctrines 
that  have  so  closely  fixed  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  he  was  too  acute  a  man  not  to  perceive  at  once,  that  universal  scepticism 
can  never  rank  higher  than  a  species  of  intellectual  gymnastics— of  which  the 
only  use  is  the  exercise  of  subtlety,  and  the  tendency  to  check  dogmatism.  He 
was  too  clear  sighted,  and  too  ingenuous  a  worshipper  of  Truth,  not  to  per¬ 
ceive  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  philosophical  studies,  that  universal  scepticism 
involves  a  contradiction  in  terms — “  a  belief  that  there  can  be  no  belief’’ — and 
that  our  moral  convictions  rest  on  the  same  foundation,  and  therefore  possess 
equal  claims  to  certainty  with  the  elements  of  geometry.  The  constitution 
of  our  nature  is  their  common  basis.  But  though  Sir  James,  aided,  no  doubt, 
by  the  native  benevolence  of  his  disj)osition,  has  pasvsed  through  the  ordeal 
of  a  searching  scrutiny  into  the  sources  of  human  knowledge,  and  of  the 
rule  of  life,  unscathed,  the  more  exclusively  intellectual  portion  of  his  being 
has  not  escaped  the  doubt-creating  influence  of  his  early  pursuits,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  a  thousand-and -first  remarkable  example,  of  the  tendency  of  strong  ori¬ 
ginal  impressions  and  associations,  indirectly  and  imperceptibly,  to  bias  the 
mind  in  all  future  investigations.  Like  Mr.  Locke,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  de¬ 
voted  some  years  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  to  that  introductory  study  may  be  traced  the  defects,  no  less  than  the  high 
merits,  of  his  subsequent  efforts  as  a  statesman,  an  historian,  and  a  writer  on 
philosophy. 

It  was  well  observed  by  the  late  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  that  “  no  science  could 
have  been  chosen  more  happily  calculated  than  medicine,  to  prepare  such  a 
mind  as  that  of  Locke,  for  the  prosecution  of  those  speculations  which  have 
immortalized  .his  name;  the  complicated  and  fugitive,  and  often  equivocal 
phenomena  of  disease,  requiring  in  the  observer  a  far  greater  portion  of  dis¬ 
criminating  sagacity  than  those  of  physics,  strictly  so  called ;  resembling  in  this 
respect,  much  more  nearly  the  phenomena  about  which  metaphysics,  ethics, 
and  politics,  are  conversant.”  But  for  the  very  same  reason  that  phenomena,  in 
tlieir  nature  thus  complicated  and  fugitive,  and  often  equivocal,”  developeour 
discriminations  arid  sagacious  faculries ;  they  also  induce  a  habit  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  fatal  to  decision  and  earnestness,  and,  above  all,  oneness  of  purpose. 
The  cause,  be  its  nature,  or  importance,  or  urgency,  what  it  may,  never  receives 
a  final  judgment.  There  are  still  some  arguments  to  be  heard  on  the  other 
side,  which  again  require  a  rehearing  of  the  plaintiff’s  evidence,  and  so  on  in 
an  endless  circle  of  over-refining,  over-discriminating  scrupulosity.  If  a  mind 
^  trained,  is  safe  from,  the  hazard  of  rash  conclusions  in  history  or  politics,  it 
is  liable  to  mar  the  effect  of  its  moral  judgments,  by  the  cautious  and  hesitating 
tone  in  which  they  are  delivered.  To  make  amends,  it  is  true,  the  generaliza¬ 
tion  and  the  reasonings  of  such  men  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on  moral  and 
political  questions,  are  usually  so  accurate  and  profound  as  to  phice  them  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  .controversy ;  but  then  they  are  so  tardy  and  so  encumbered 
by  the  “  whys”  and  “  wherefores,”  as  to  be  hardly  available  for  general  pur¬ 
poses.  Hence  it  is,  that  of  the  several  controverted  questions  ol  lact  and  morals 
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wliich  occur  in  the  period  of  history,  embraced  by  the  two  volumes  now  under 
consideration,  (which  extendfrom  the  invasion  of  Caesar  to  the  reigfn  of  Elizabeth ,) 
Sir  James  has  not  pronounced  a  very  decided  opinion  on  any,  though  evi¬ 
dently  in  possession  of  the  means,  and,  on  most  occasions,  furnishing  the  reader 
with  much  finger-post  aid  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  of  his  own.  Questions 
in  politics  and  morals  being  essentially  questions  of  comparison  and  degree,  it 
should  seem  as  if  he  felt  that  every  assertion,  not  involving  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  should  be  received,  d  priori^  as  equally  probable ;  and  that  therefore  he 
would  be  ill  performing  his  duty,  unless  he  stated  all  the  circumstances  in 
favour  of  and  against  that  probability  with  equal  explicitness,  and  apparently 
equal  earnestness.  Hence  it  is,  that  though  no  historical  writer  in  our  languge 
has  taken  a  wider  range  of  investigation,  or  has  examined  society  and  human 
nature  under  more  varied  aspects ;  and  though  few  have  excelled  him  in  dis . 
tinguishing  the  exception  from  the  rule — the  local  from  the  universal — or  in 
separating  general  principles  from  disturbing  accidents — still  the  complete  effect 
of  a  perusal  of  the  whole  of  his  work  is  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory.  In  every 
thing  he  is  the  learned  expounder  of  not  only  all  that  has  been,  but  of  all  that 
might  have  been  said  on  the  matter  at  issue,  so  far  as  it  seems  to  elucidate  a 
general  principle.  But  he  is  wanting  in  that  force  and  singleness  of  conviction 
which  would  carry  away  our  convictions.  Every  page  teems  with  proofs  of 
wonderful  research  and  of  a  philosophic  intellect ;  but  the  deficiency  of  the 
Promethean  mens  divinior,  by  which  a  glow  of  human  earnestness  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  veriest  abstraction  of  the  closet,  is  perceived  and  felt. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  in  justice  to  our  subject  and  our¬ 
selves,  we  propose,  as  the  work  advances,  to  proceed  to  point  out  its  more  pro¬ 
minent  defects  and  merits,  promising  the  reader  that,  ere  we  part,  we  shall  have 
travelled  over  much  that  is  interesting  and  novel  in  British  History. 
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This  is  the  sixty-third  exhibition  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  West,  Reynolds,  and  their  brethren, 
in  the  early  days  of  George  the  Third ;  it  contains  in  all  twelve  hundred  works 
of  art,  one  hundred  and  four  of  which  are  contributed  by  the  members  of  the 
Academy,  and  the  vast  residue  by  the  associates,  and  other  aspirants  after 
fame,  generally  called  students  in  art,  though  several  of  them  are  hoar} ,  and 
some  have  genius  worthy  of  academic  honours.  Many  of  those  works  are,  as 
must  be  imagined,  remarkable  for  little  but  their  mediocrity;  a  great  number 
come  under  the  appellation  of  respectable — not  a  few  hover  on  the  debate- 
able  land  between  good  and  evil ;  and  a  few  are  worthy  of  any  age  and  of 
any  country.  In  high  poetic  painting  we  have  little  now,  and  we  never  had 
much :  poetry  is  reluctant  in  throwing  her  mantle  over  the  heads  of  die 
professors  of  British  art,  but  in  requite  she  has  blest  them  with  an  undying 
love  for  the  manufacture  of  portraits;  and,  what  is  better,  has  bestowed 
the  power  upon  them  of  giving  us  fine  images  of  social  humour,  fire-side 
happiness,  and  of  all  the  humbler  range  of  subjects  pertaining  to  house¬ 
hold  gladness  and  enjoyment.  Much  evil  has  come  with  the  good :  thistles 
spring  up  with  the  com,  and  the  hawk  builds  her  nest  nigh  the  dovecot  and 
in  the  grove ;  in  like  manner  a  sort  of  vulgar  art  has  arisen,  in  which  poetry 
claims  no  share ;  which  deals  in  prize  oxen  and  ladies’  lap-dogs ;  in  scenes  of 
rude  and  cotarse  enjoyment,  of  which  living  life  presents  enough,  and  which  we 
need  not  pay  a  shilling  and  endure  a  squeeze  to  see.  We  object  to  the  colours 
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of  painting  and  the  fonns  of  sculpture  being  squandered  upon  such  unworthy 
tilings ;  it  is  true  that  they  would  not  be  manufactured  if  they  did  not  find 
purchasers:  an  artist  can  find  ready  patrons  for  the  vulgar  style,  but  we  object 
to  the  walls  of  the  Academy  being  polluted  with  all  manner  of  common-place 
perpetrations — with  a  cow  after  life  and  a  windmill  after  nature,  when  there  is 
nothing  more  picturesque  iu  either,  than  that  the  former  seems  capable  of  eating 
clover  and  the  latter  of  grinding  com.  The  Council  of  the  Academy  should 
admit  nothing  for  the  sake  of  either  the  size  or  the  name,  and  resolutely  reject 
what  shows  neither  the  presence  of  genius  nor  exquisite  art. 

Of  the  works  of  the  Royal  Academicians  themselves,  the  respect  due  to  a  body 
of  forty  men,  patronized  by  the  King  and  the  nobility,  and  who  have  obtained 
the  distinction  of  standing  at  the  head  of  British  art,  requires  that  we  should 
write  first ;  and,  indeed,  the  necessity  of  this  becomes  more  manifest,  when  we 
see  that  the  best  lights  and  situations  of  honour  have  fallen  to  them,  as  if  by 
design.  It  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  human  nature,  perhaps,  to  avoid  choosing 
a  good  situation  for  exhibiting  the  work  of  one’s  own  hands,  and  we  must  confess 
it  to  be  a  sore  trial  upon  mau’s  vanity,  to  decline  the  best  place  in  favour  of 
the  more  worthy  work  of  some  nameless  candidate ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the 
duty  of  that  committee,  called  in  allusion  to  suspension  by  process  of  law  at 
Newgate,  the  Hanging  Committee,  to  act  according  to  the  law  of  honour  and 
not  of  selfishness,  and  give  the  best  places  to  the  most  worthy.  We  have  even 
seen  such  things  done  by  Academicians.  We,  as  all  the  world  know,  were 
addicted  to  the  brush  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  and,  upon  occasion,  we  can  still 
do  a  bit  of  landscape.  We  had  done  a  picture — an  acre  of  meadow,  containing 
a  tree,  with  a  cow  lying  at  the  bottom  and  a  crow  flying  at  the  top,  and  we 
wished  it  in  a  good  light.  We  found  one  of  the  Hangers  in  a  cell  where  they 
hide  the  marble,  conversing  with  John  Flaxman ;  their  talk  was  concerning  a 
work  of  genius  by  a  young  and  nameless  sculptor ;  conscientious  John  insisted 
that  its  merit  demanded  the  first  place ;  the  other  acknowledged  the  merit,  but 
denied  the  conclusion,  and  declared  that  the  first  places  belonged  to  the  Forty 
Brethren.  Flaxman,  a  little  man,  but  full  of  pride,  resolutely  placed  the  work 
in  the  light  he  liked,  and  there  it  remained.  1  mention  this,  because  such  a 
thing,  perhaps,  never  happened  before  or  after,  lii  the  present  exhibition  it  is 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  ;  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  have  judged  their 
one  hundred  and  four  works  to  be  the  cleverest  of  the  whole  twelve  hundred 
and  odd,  and  they  are  placed  accordingly. 

.  All  this  is  sufficiently  aristocratic,  but  this  is  not  all.  Tlie  Academy  contains, 
or  should  contain,  forty  artists  of  genius  and  skill ;  men  who  gained  the  honours 
of  art,  not  by  cunning  and  cabal,  but  by  the  honest  exertion  of  their  talents ; 
yet  these  men  act  as  if  they  were  the  self-elected  voters  of  a  corrupt  borough, 
instead  of  members  of  the  great  republic  of  talent,  in  which  the  pre-eminence 
ol  genius  alone  is  acknowledged.  They  give  annually  a  private  view  of  their 
exhibition,  and  a  public  dinner,  to  which,  if  we  trust  their  report,  they  invite 
men  of  rank  and  geniusT'to  the  amount  of  sixty  or  more;  but  their  sense  of 
what  rank  and  genius  is,  has  no  affinity  with  the  notions  of  others.  If  you  look 
at  the  list  of  those  who  sit  down  to  their  table,  it  will  be  found  that  genius,  at 
le^t,  seldom  finds,  a  place  amongst  them.  They  first  invite  all  the  King’s 
ministers.  Now,  in  reverence  be  it  spoken,  his  Majesty’s  ministers,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  eminent  men,  are  generally  (whether  Whig  or  Torj',  or 
any  other  faction  into  which  this  island  is  unhappily  split)  a  set  of  common¬ 
place  noodles;,  gilt  sticks,  stuck  up  like  sheriffs’  wands  in  office,  to  denote 
place,  and  nothing  more.  Well,  we  shall  set  this  batch  of  solemn  spoons  down 
at  the  table,  and  call  in  the  second  course  of  worthies.  Here  they  are,  the 
judges  of  the  land :  men  skilful  in  law  are,  in  the  logic  of  the  Academy,  thought 
good  judges  in  art.  Next  come  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  envoys, 

**  The  whiskered  Pandour  and  the  fierce  Hussar.” 
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Then  follow  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  church.  The  dinner  is  the  better  for  the 
bishop’s  blessing,  and,  moreover,  the  church  is  always  considered  to  have  a 
hankering  after  art,  and  a  desire,  which  deserves  encouragement,  of  procuring 
paintings  to  expound  scripture  and  exemplify  faith,  as  the  scarlet  lady  of  Uome 
contrived  it  of  old.  Last  of  all  come  the  men  of  genius ;  a  thin  sprinkling  of 
the  second-rate  worthies  of  the  pen,  with,  once  in  the  seven  years,  a  man  of 
first-rate  rank  amongst  them.  NoW,  really,  this  is  prodigiously  exclusive  and  aris¬ 
tocratic  why  do  they  not  select  guests  from  the  ranks  of  talent  and  taste,  rather 
than  from  public  offices  ?  But  the  Academy  is  chiefly  composed  of  uneducated 
men ;  and  such  pei*sons  are  generally  found  to  be  worshippers  of  those  idols 
which  the  kings  of  the  earth  set  up  in  high  places.  From  speaking  of  the  men 
we  must  now'  proceed  to  their  works. 

On  what  subjects  have  the  Royal  Academicians  expended  their  genius  ?  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  four  works  from  their  pencils  and  chisels,  there  are  eleven 
given  to  poetry,  twelve  to  history,  five  to  domestic  subjects,  four  to  architecture, 
thirty  to  landscape,  and  forty-two  to  portraUure.  Verily,  the  portion  of  history 
and  poetry  is  small  amongst  these  men  of  genius ;  whilst  portrait  and  landscape 
have  a  most  unreasonable  share.  The  old  a^e  of  Stothard,  and  the  neglect 
with  which  his  fine  genius  is  treated,  has  depnved  us  of  eight  poetic  paintings : 
Wilkie,  the  star  of  the  North,  and  of  the  South  too,  has  ratted  to  portraiture, 
and  thus  added  to  the  strength  of  the  strong  and  lessened  the  vigour  of  the  his¬ 
toric  and  domestic:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  illness  of  Jackson  has  taken 
from  portraiture  one  of  its  chief  ornaments.  Something  therefore  is  subtracted 
by  these  casualties  from  the  usual  sum  total  of  poetry  and  history ;  and  thus  the 
leaning  towards  portrait  and  landscape  is  not  less  visible  than  ever.  It  is  in 
vain  that  writere  lament,  and  Academicians  lecture,  concerning  the  decay  of 
the  grand  style,  and  cry  out  that  the  Beast  of  Likeness-taking  has  reared  its 
horn  on  high,  and  tossed  and  trampled  upon  all  that  is  lofty  or  poetic.  The 
irords  of  the  Academicians  may  be  what  they  may  ;  we  know  what  the  works  of 
those  men  are,  and  by  their  works  we  judge  them  ;  we  hear  of  their  theories, 
and  we  see  their  practice.  For  ourselves  we  say  fearlessly,  that  many  works 
which  Academicians  exhibit,  can  hardly  from  their  subjects  be  reckoned  works 
of  art — surely  not  works  of  genius :  the  themes  they  select  are  humble  and 
common-place,  and  they  treat  them  unpoetically.  What  can  be  less  a  work  of 
genius  than  the  likeness  of  a  horse  standing  staring  from  his  frame  ?  What  can 
be  less  a  production  of  art  than  the  portrait  of  some  male  or  female  Yahoo, 
whose  sole  merit  consists  in  being  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in  the  mouth.  The 
portrait-maker  should  paint  none  save  the  loveliest  women,  and  none  but  the 
loftiest-minded  men ;  he  is  only  wasting  his  colours  and  squandering  his  time 
if  he  consents  to  paint  the  population  at  large ;  posterity  will  only  look  at  the 
heads  of  the  heirs  of  fame. 

The  kind  of  art  which  the  Academy  loves  most  we  ought  to  examine  first, 
and  as  portrait  painting  is  the  lowest  branch  on  the  tree  of  genius,  and  within 
the  reach  of  all,  let  us  have  a  look  at  it  before  we  climb  upwards.  Portraiture 
is  the  darling  of  prosaic  minded  people  ;  they  never  saw  angels  or  souls  of  jusl 
men,  but  they  have  seen  the  last  ministry  before  they  fell,  and  the  present 
ministry  before  they  rose :  they  have  hissed  the  Member  for  Preston  as  he  sold 
his  roasted  corn  and  his  liquid  blacking ;  they  have  marvelled  at  the  jewels 
from  head  to  heel  of  the  popular  lady  of  the  hour,  before  she  eloped ;  and  they 
have  all  held  up  their  hands  and  cried,  “  O !  how  like !  how  like  1”  at  their 
portraits  on  the  walls.  As  there  is  nothing  poetic  in  portraiture,  the  whole  mob 
of  well-dressed  folks  who  can  fork  out  their  admission  shillings,  are  fit  and  suitable 
judges:^  we  have  listened  attentively  to  their  remarks,  we  have  treasured  up 
their  opinions,  and  in  the  brief  review  which  we  shall  make  of  the  forty  and  odd 
works  in  that  line,  from  the  hands  of  Royal  Academicians,  we  shall  not  use  one 
word  or  one  sentiment  of  our  own.  First,  then,  we  heard  sundry  visitors  dis- 
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cussing  the  claims  of  the  various  disciples  of  portraiture  to  hll  the  place  of 
Lawrence.  “  Do  but  look,”  said  one,  “  at  PickersgilPs  full-length  of  Sir  George 
Murray;  how  manly  the  form!  liow  noble  the  air!  and  with  what  grace  he 
hangs  his  hat  and  plume  by  his  side.  Look,  too,  at  the  late  Chancellor  Lynd- 
hurst :  there  is  an  aspect  worthy  of  the  woolsack ;  how'  sagacious,  and  how  fit 
for  thought  he  looks.  And  is  that  head  of  Bulwer  nothing!  Bulwer  tlie  author 
of  Pelham,  and  Paul  Clifford,  and  the  Siamese  Twins.  Why  he  looks  as  he 
would  look  through  one-^— as  if  he  were  taking  measure  of  some  unhappy  wight 
for  a  character  in  a  future  nbvel.  Nor  is  the  painter  deficient  in  female  grace  : 
Lady  Clanwilliam  is  a  lovely  woman  if  she  looks  as  well  as  that  portrait.”  “  1 
.  believe,”  said  one  who  was  an  admirer  of  Shee,  “  I  must  acknowledge  that  Sir 
George  Murray’s  portrait  is  not  equalled  by  ought  in  the  exhibition  :  but  I  pray 
you  look  at  the  President’s  full-length  of  Sir  Robert  Williams  Vaughan :  why 
it  breathes  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  is  redolent  of  the  Principality.  What  a 
firm  undaunted  man,  as  immoveable  as  Plinlimmon  ;  I  would  give  the  world  to 
be  acquainted  with  him.^’  “  There  are  other  portraits  here,”  said  a  third  voice, 
besides  those  by  Pickersgill  and  Shee.  In  my  estimation,  Phillips,  one  of  the 
most  gentlemanly  and  well-informed  members  of  the  Academy,  can  give  a 
poetic  air,  and  a  gallantry  and  grace  to  his  heads,  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Law¬ 
rence.  There  is  his  Earl  of  Winchelsea — a  bold  manly  nobleman ;  he  stands 
with  all  the  unconstrained  ease  of  nature,  and  casts  his  cloak  about  him  like 
the  best  of  the  cavaliers  of  Vandyke.”  “  You  have  forgotten,”  said  a  fourth 
voice,  “  the  merits  of  Sir  William  Beechey  ;  see,  he  has  employed  his  pencil  on 
our  good  King  and  our  kindly  Queen,  and  stamped  on  their  looks  the  mildness 
and  generosity  of  their  natures.  1  have  nothing  to  ask  for,  but,  believe  me,  1 
have  seen  no  crowned  personages  from  whom  I  would  sooner  ask  a  favour 
and  hope  to  obtain  it,  than  from  the  royal  pair  before  us.  Here  are  other 
portraits  by  the  same  hand,  worthy  of  these.”  “  vVe  have  all  (inter¬ 
rupted  a  fifth  voice)  regretted  the  absence  of  Wilkie  from  the  historic 
and  domestic  ranks ;  w^e  have  him  here  in  that  portrait  of  Lady  Lyndhurst. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  take  my  eye  from  it  for  these  ten  minutes; 
there  is  something  better  and  something  worse  in  it  than  in  any  other 
work  in  the  exhibition.  It  is,  I  confess,  unlike  the  work  of  any  other  hand 
here,  and  is  therefore  startling  and  strange  ;  but  there  is  a  depth  of  colour,  and 
a  vigour  of  genius  about  it,  wliich  shows  it  has  come  from  the  hand  of  a  master ; 
at  fii*st  I  thought  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  colours  was  its  fault,  but  as  I  looked 
that  wore  off,  and  I  am  persuaded  if  it  were  by  itself,  and  removed  from  the 
influence  of  common-place  companions,  it  would  win  the  hearts  of  all  who  looked 
at  it.  I  know  some  of  our  artists  call  it  a  failure,  I  wish  they  would  make  a 
failure  like  it ;  why,  compared  to  this,  most  of  the  heads  here  seem  to  have  a 
consciousness  of  sitting  for  their  portraits  in  their  faces,  they  seem  made  up 
of  affected  looks — Whereas,” — “  I  have  heard  you  all  to  an  end,”  said  a  sixth  critic, 
“  and  I  must-say  1  see  few  portraits  which  I  can  particularly  admire ;  had  any 
of  Jackson’s  been  here,  some  heads  which  are  great  to  day,  would  have  shrunk 
diminished.  But  why  throw  away  all  your  praise  upon  popular  Academicians. 
Come,  I  shall  find  you  something  at  random  worthy  of  the  best  of  them.  Look 
at  that  little  quarto  size  thing,  come  all  the  w  ay  from  Canton  in  China,  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Captain  Battrie,  by  George  Chinnery.  There  is  a  breadth  of  handling, 
and  a  greatness  of  style  about  it, — the  eyes  alone  shew  the  hand  of  a  master  ; 
only  observe  with  what  singular  freedom,  and  yet  with  what  care  the  whole  is 
washed  off,  Rothwell  too  has  several  clever  heads;  but  shame  upon  us  all,  we 
have  neglected  to  notice  the  labours  of  a  lady ;  and  one,  too,  who  can  imagine 
as  beautifully,  and  execute  as  gracefully  as  the  most  renowned  of  the  living 
lords  of  the  creation.  I  have  always  said  that  Mrs.  Carpenter  bjis  a  touch  of 
the  bard  about  her,  and  more  grace  in  her  pencil  than  any  of  our  paintri^,  with 
the  exception  of  Phillips.”  We  thought  we  had  heard  enough  concerning  the 
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merits  of  the  numerous  portraits  around  us,  so  We  turned  away,  and  began  to 
examine  the  landscapes. 

In  landscape  the  Exhibition  is  powerful.  Turner  is  here  in  all  his  strength 
and  weakness,  in  all  his  splendour  and  obscurity ;  he  has  seven  pictures,  and 
all  so  dissimilar  in  character,  that  they  seem  the  work  of  as  many  hands. 

“  The  Life-Boat  and  Manby  apparatus  going  off  to  a  stranded  vessel,”  is  a  won¬ 
derful  thing ;  the  ship  is  pitching  in  a  whirlwind  of  foaming  waves,  and  throwing 
up  blue  signal  lights  of  distress  into  the  stormy  atmosphere  above,  while  the 
life-boat  with  its  venturous  crew  is  rushing  through  the  tremendous  surge, 
guided  by  that  ominous  light  alone.  “  Caligula’s  Palace  and  Bridge”  is  of  a 
less  stem,  but  of  a  more  impressive  character.  The  splendid  den  of  the  tyi*ant 
shows  amidst  its  ruins  the  grandeur  of  other  days;  and  the  sun  streaming  among 
ranks  of  shattered  columns,  and  upon  grass-crowned  walls,  steeps  the  whole  in  a 
radiance  too  yellow,  indeed,  for  our  taste,  but  still  of  a  character  akin  to  nature, 
if  not  of  its  family.  His  “  Vision  of  Medea”  is  meant  for  a  poetical  work,  which 
includes  a  story ;  the  story  which  it  tells  is  to  be  found  in  these  singular  verses, 

— verses  such  as  no  poet  ever  manufactured ;  they  are  without  melody,  and 
perhaps  meaning. 

“  Or  Medea,  who  in  the  full  tide  of  witchery 
Had  lured  the  dragon,  gained  her  Jason’s  love, 

Had  filled  the  spell-bound  bowl  with  iEson’s  life  ; 

Yet  dashed  it  to  the  ground  and  raised  the  poisonous  snake, 

High  in  the  jaundiced  sky,  to  writhe  its  murderous  coil 
Infuriate  in  the  wreck  of  hope  withdrew, 

And  in  the  fired  palace  her  twin  offspring  threw.”  ^ 

Such  verses  are  worthy  of  the  obscurity  of  Francis  Moore,  Physician,  and  the 
painter  has  made  confusion  worse  confounded.  He  may,  however,  escape  cen¬ 
sure  with  some, in  the  dazzling  radiance  which  he  has  shed  over  the  scene; 

“  the  jaundiced  sky  ”  of  his  poetry  sends  out  a  jaundiced  light ;  the  eye  is  gra¬ 
tified  with  the  lustre,  though  the  sense  is  bewildered.  His  fourth  picture  is  of 
a  different  nature  still.  It  represents  “  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  and  Dorothy 
Percy’s  visit  to  their  father.  Lord  Percy,  when  under  attainder  upon  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  his  being  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.”  We  look  on  his  lordship 
and  exclaim  guilty  at  once,  he  is  a  perfect  Guy  Faux;  and  as  for  his  daughters, 
they  have  certainly  been  smuggling  liquor  to  him  in  prison,  they  are  tipsy  bar¬ 
maids,  and  can  scarcely  keep  their  balance.  “  Admiral  Van  Tromp’s  barge  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Texel,”  is  Turner  himself  again ;  he  is  great  at  sea,  and  has 
a  mastery  over  the  waves  worthy  of  Neptune.  Of  his  “  Watteau  Study  by  Du 
Fresnoy’s  mles,”  we  hardly  know  what  to  say ;  he  preaches  from  these  lines: —  ^ 

“  White,  when  it  shines  with  unstained  lustre  clear, 

May  bear  an  object  back  or  bring  it  near.” 

\  ellow’  triumphs  over  the  white.  There  is  a  story  to  tell  here  by  means  of 
human  beings,  and  Turner  never  could  tell  a  story  by  such  agency  in  his  life  ; 
the^  troubled  sea,  the  stormy  sky,  and  the  ruined  temple  are  the  materials  with 
which  he  has  attained  his  glory.  “  The  British  Reconnoissance  of  the  French 
coast,  with  one  of  Napoleon’s  forts  showering  shot  on  a  cruiser  which  had 
grounded,”  is  his  last;  the  scene  is  fine,  and  touching,  and  national. 

Calcott — the  second  now,  and  in  some  seasons  the  first,  of  our  landscape 
painters  ^has  eight  pictures.  They  are  all  remarkable  for  their  lucid  colouring; 
for  their  magical  perspective,  and  for  their  nature  and  truth.  He  is  not  so 
audacious  in  his  handling  as  Turner,  and  he  sees  his  scenes  through  a  fine  un¬ 
clouded  eye,  aided  by  a  clear  understanding.  We  contemplate  his  seas  and  his 
shores,  his  trees  and  his  towers,  and  feel  our  sight  refreshed  as  w  ith  the  perusal 
of  nature.  We  cannot  particularize  all  his  pictures;  but  his “  Evening  and 
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Morning”  are  two  lovely  things,  and  bis  “View  of  Trent,  in  the  Tyrol,”  shares  the 
attention  of  visitors  with  the  “  Palace  of  Caligula”  of  Turner.  There  is  an  ori¬ 
ginal  beauty  about  it,  which  comes  out  upon  us  by  degi’ees.  Calcott  belongs  to 
the  tranquil  school,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  entrap  admiration  by  startling  co¬ 
lours,  or  strange  subjects,  or  eccentric  handling ;  and  his  fame  will  be  all  the 
surer  for  it.  Collins  will  always  he  liked  so  long  as  we  love  peopled  land¬ 
scapes  ;  if  he  imagines  a  wild  sea-coast,  or  a  smooth  and  tranquil  beach,  and 
gives  us  a  boat,  or  a  stranded  ship,  he  thinks  he  has  not  done  enough  till  he  has 
tenanted  his  scene  with  the  living  life  which  belongs  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  present 
exhibition,  he  has  a  river  bank  with  children  bathing  :  bathing  did  we  say,  why 
these  brats  are  of  the  inland  breed,  they  have  nothing  aquatic  about  them ; 
they  are  less  likely  to  take  to  the  water  than  pigeons ;  there  has  been  a  stout  battle 
before  tliat  matron  could  souse  her  young  mountaineer.  Daniel,  with  his  Eastern 
scenes,  has  taken  a  strong  hold  of  our  regard.  The  burning  suns,  the  umbrella¬ 
like  shrubs,  the  {preen  and  broad-leafed  woods,  browsed  on  by  wild  elephants, 
the  haunt  of  the  tiger  aind  the  snake,  all  speak  of  India.  There  is  a  fair  share 
of  imagination  too,  about  him,  a  rare  qiuility  and  a  w  elcoine  one  in  art ;  his 
style  of  colouring  also  is  original.  His  “  Forts  of  Merani  and  Telali,  jit  Muscat, 
ill  the  Pei*sian  Gulph,”  is  a  picture  of  great  beauty ;  a  scene  seen  through  the 
still  clear  air,  and  worthy  of  the  Arabian  Nights  for  oriental  luxury  of  1‘ancy. 
His  “  Scene  in  Ceylon, of  an  alligator  attacking  a  bullock,”  is  a  work  of  a  difterent 
character :  we  have  heard  naturalists  say  that  his  alligator  is  too  active  and  too 
sinuous  in  form,  and,  in  short,  out  of  character.  We  would  advise  those 
persons  to  study  the  natural  history  of  the  alligator  of  Ceylon,  before  they  con¬ 
demn,  as  unnatural,  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  exhibition. 

Tlie  poetic  and  historic  pictures  are,  as  we  have  already  siiid,  far  from  nu¬ 
merous  ;  some  of  them  are  of  high  beauty.  The  “  Circe”  of  Howard,  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  performances  in  the  exhibition.  The  charmmg  sorceress  is 
seated  on  a  hillock,  singing  one  of  her  divinest  melodies. 

“  The  Syrens  three 
Amidst  the  flowery-kiriled  Naiades,” 

are  there,  as  likewise  creatures  of  earth,  shepherds  and  others ;  all  are  spell¬ 
bound,  and  cannot  chuse  but  hear:  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  ditty  they  listen 
to  is  passing  sweet.  Hilton’s  great  picture  of  “  the  Angel  releasing  St.  Peter  from 
prison,”  is  fine  in  drawing  and  splendid  in  colouring ;  but  the  apostle  wants 
dimity,  and  his  divine  assistant  some  angelic  grace :  the  former  seems  uncon¬ 
scious  that  he  is  released  by  miraculous  interposition,  and  comes  pondering  his 
way  out  like  one  whose  path  is  not  smoothed  by  the  command  of  God.  The 
^  sleep-struck  sentinels  are  two  of  the  best  figures  of  good  resolute  soldiers  we  have 
lately  seen.  “  Calepine  rescuing  Serena,”  by  the  same  hand,  is  a  worthier  work, 
and  a  fit  companion  for  any  picture  embodying  images  from  our  romantic 
poetry.  Hilton,  like  How^,  has  long  studied  the  pages  of  our  best  poets,  and 
though  he  has  been  accused  of  wanting  passion  sometimes, — we  mean  mental 
not  muscular  passion, — we  are  always  glad  to  meet  him,  and  never  so  much  as 
when  he  comes  hand  in  hand  with  Spenser.  Jones,  an  Academician  and  a 
soldier,  one  who  witnessed  the  battles  which  he  paints,  has  turned  his  hand  from 
war  to  holiness,  and  here  are  the  fruits :  “  Mordecai  Honoured.”  We  will  say  at 
once  what  we  feel,  it  is  second  to  no  picture  in  the  exhibition,  for  character, 
grouping,  and  colour.  We  are  zealous  readers  of  Scripture,  adniirers  of  the 
gentle  Book  of  Esther,  and  the  work  of  the  painter  fulfils  the  vision  of  our 
fancy.  “Both well  meeting  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  by  Cooper,  is  a  very  exquisite 
thing ;  the  horses  are  of  the  desert  breed,  free  and  unconstrained  in  their  paces  ; 
they  toss  their  manes  and  snort  like  creatures  of  life.  The  queen  herself  is  a  line 
woman,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  traditionary  beauties;  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  the  vision  of  the  public  fancy  is  too  fine  for  gross  colours,  and  so  we  are 
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alniid  it  has  happened  here.  Allan  has  long  been  a  favourite  of  ours,  he  us 
fond  of  nature,  is  a  close  observer,  has  a  touch  of  the  poet  in  him,  and,  more¬ 
over,  deals  in  scenes  of  eastern  loveliness,  which  excite  new  sensations,  and  are 
therefore  welcome.  The  conception  of  his  picture  of  “  Lord  Byron  reposing  in 
the  house  of  theTurkish  fisherman,  after  having  swam  across  the  Hellespont,”  is 
very  good ;  the  execution  is,  in  some  parts,  faulty.  The  principal  personages, 
namely,  Byron,  and  the  fisherman  and  his  wife,  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  regarding  fore-grounds  and  back-grounds;  the  back-ground  is 
finished  with  care,  but  the  fore-ground  wants  boldness  and  depth ;  the  figures 
are  too  shadowy ;  the  defect  may  easily  be  amended.  We  like  the  Highland 
scenes  of  Landseer ;  we  wish,  however,  that  he  would  give  us  something  more 
of  human  nature,  and  less  of  his  dogs  and  his  deer.  The  Scottish  history  abounds 
in  subjects  fit  for  his  pencil.  We  would  advise  him  to  paint  an  old  Highland 
hunting,  whke  the  whole  wild  deer  of  the  district  are  driven  into  a  circle  by  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  land,  and  destroyed  or  captured  in  detail.  We 
would  advise  him  to  paint  also — 

“  A  damned  Exciseman  in  a  bustle, 

Seizing  a  still.** 

The  subject  is  a  fine  one,  and  worthy  of  him  or  Wilkie. 

“The  Maid  of  Judith  waiting  outside  the  tent  of  Holofernes,  till  her  mistress 
had  consummated  the  deed  that  delivered  her  country  from  its  invaders,”  by  W. 
Etty,  R.A.,  has  been  censured  and  praised  by  critics  of  skill  and  reputation. 
It  has  the  fault  of  all  the  artist’s  historical  works,  inclining  to  be  heavy  in  its 
figures,  and  vulgar  in  its  sentiment.  There  is,  however,  much  vigour  both  of 
drawing  and  colouring,  and  altogether  the  scene  is  deeply  impressive.  We 
have  heard  this  young  Academician  praised  for  the  poetry  of  his  conceptions ; 
he  is  certainly  a  bold  adventurer  in  subjects,  but  his  poetic  wing  is  weak.  We 
shall  have  the  whole  Royal  Academy  against  us  for  this  heresy ;  let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  speak  up.  He  is  fond  of  subjects  of  heroism  and  deeds  of  daring-do ; 
and  how  does  he  handle  them?  If  two  of  his  warriors  contend,  their  swords 
are  reddened  from  point  to  hilt,  their  persons  are  bloody  from  spur  to  plume, 
and  gore  is  spouting  from  their  gashes ;  it  is  a  scene  of  butchery,  but  not  the 
strife  of  heroes.  They  excite  honor,  but  wann  us  not  with  sentiments  of  noble¬ 
ness  ;  we  are  sickened  at  the  sight  of  carnage  :  the  artist  who  practises  in 
blood  must  have  studied  in  the  shambles.  Etty  has  many  high  qualities,  and 
we  hope  he  can  listen  to  good  counsel ;  let  him  make  his  human  creatures  less 
brawny  and  muscular :  elegance  of  shape  and  beauty  of  proportion  belong  to 
strength,  and  should  never  be  absent  from  an}^  action  of  a  poetic  or  historic 
kind.  Muscle  is  not  mind,  and  colossal  amplitude  of  body  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  the  heroic.  Let  him  be  sparing,  too,  of  wounds  and  blood,  if  he 
desires  to  be  truly  poetic. 

Leslie  and  Newton,  tw  o  stars  of  x\merica,  and  bright  ones,  have  some  moving 
and  amusing  works,  worthy  of  any  school  and  of  any  name.  Indeed  we  con¬ 
sider  them  as  two  of  our  chief  painters,  and  it  is  but  justice  to*  say  that  they 
have  purchased  their  reputations  by  productions  of  singular  beauty,  and  of  a 
very  varied  nature.  The  former  has  a  scene  from  Tristram  Shandy,  embodying 
these  words,  “  ‘  I  protest,  madam,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  I  can  see  nothing  whatever 
in  your  eye.’  ‘  It  is  not  in  the  white,’  said  Mrs.  Wadman.  *  My.uncle  Toby  looked 
with  might  and  main  into  the  pupil.”  Now  an  ordinary  artist  could  have  made 
nothing  of  this ;  he  could  not  for  his  soul  have  painted  a  calm  innocent  being, 
like  my  uncle  Toby,  looking  into  the  dark  of  a  dangerous*  eye,  * without  com¬ 
mitting  one  or  both  of  the  parties ;  Leslie  has  committed  neitlier.  We  never 
saw  the  sense,  the  perilous  sense  of  an  author,  so  well  embodied.  “  FalstafTs 
dinner  at  Page’s  house,”  by  the  same  hand,  though  a*  fine  picture,  is  less  to  our 
liking.  Ml’S.  Ford  aud  Mrs.  Page,  indeed,  are  sly  and  laughter-loving  dames. 
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and  Slender  and  Shallow  are  men  of  worth  and  parts ;  Falstad*  himself  is 
nothing  like  so  happy.  T.he  pen  of  the  poet  has  proved  too  vigorous  for  tlie 
j>encil  of  the  painter.  We  see  the  knight  shining  in  wit  and  humour,  and  in 
all  manner  of  enjoyment,  through  a  succession  of  scenes,  in  the  great  drama¬ 
tist,  and  gathering  his  character  and  our  notion  of  his  person  from  all,  we  look 
on  the  painter’s  8ir  John  enacting  one  part  only,  and  are  disappointed.  We 
have  often  seen  in  imagination  a  satisfactory  body,  but  we  never  could  imagine 
a  satisfactory  head  to  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  believe  no  such  wonder  can  be 
painted.  The  pictures  of  Newton  are  in  their  nature  serious,  nay  solemn ;  but 
his  pencil  is  equal  to  either  humour  or  gravity.  “  Lear  attended  by  Cordelia 
and  the  physician,”  is  more  worthy  of  Shakspeare  than  some  half  dozen  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  boasted  gallery  which  bore  his  name.  Cordelia  is  all  tenderness 
and  melancholy  grace  ;  she  seems  to  live  and  think.  The  picture  of  “  Portia 
and  Bassanio,”  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  is  scarcely  less  successful ;  there 
is  a  warmth  and  lustrous  beauty  of  colouring  about  both,  not  common  in  works 
of  art.  We  wish  Mulready  would  think  of  some  subject  more  worthy  of  his 
pencil,  than  boys  blowing  their  little  cockleshell  boats  along  a  ditch,  which  he 
humorously  calls  a  sailing  match.  He  has  fine  powers;  no  one  can  express 
human  emotion  better.  liet  him  think  of  his  fame. 

We  have  mentioned  such  paintings  as  pleased  us  most,  and  have  no  room  for 
many  worthy  not  only  of  notice  but  of  praise.  We  will  ere  long  bestow  a 
separate  chapter  on  the  productions  of  those  artists  not  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  though  some  of  them  exhibit  there ;  they  are  a  numerous  and,  in 
many  instances,  a  meritorious  band.  In  mercy,  too,  for  men  advanced  iu 
years,  we  withhold  our  sUictures  from  those  miserable  daubings,  scriptural  and 
poetical,  which  hang  so  conspicuously  on  the  walls ;  nor  shall  we  pause  upon 
the  numerous  architectural  designs,  further  than  to  observe  that  little  of  the 
genius  of  our  island  has  yet  found  its  way  into  our  public  buildings.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that,  with  all  their  merits,  tlie  paintings  this  year  are  tlie 
best  we  have  seen,  or  any  thing  like  it.  There  is  less  indeed  of  portraiture,  an 
unlooked-for  blessing,  for  we  never  could  hope  to  lose  conceit  of  our  looks  ;  but 
then  there  are  fewer  pictures  of  a  high  and  commanding  nature  than  we  re¬ 
member  on  some  occasions,  and  there  are  too  many  bits  of  landscape,  unworthy 
of  the  brush ;  snatches  of  domestic  character,  unfit  for  the  easel ;  too  many 
cows  and  horses,  and  prize  oxen  and  full-fed  pigs.  When  writing  of  our 
landscapes,  we  had  our  pen  moist  w  ith  ink  to  say  something  of  Constable’s  “V  iew 
of  Salisbury  Catliedral,”  and  passed  it  by,  lest  we  should  say  what  might  touch 
too  deeply  the  feelings  of  a  very  meritorious  artist ;  it  is  certainly  a  singular 
thing,  startling  at  first  and  unnatural  in  its  looks,  from  being  unlike  aught  in 
the  heavens  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  yet  a  most  singular  work  withal,  and 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  conception  is  noble,  the  arrangement  fine ;  the 
living  life  in  true  keeping  with  all  around,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  it 
universally  pleasing,  but  a  more  natural  colouring  both  for  earth  and  air.  The 
clouds  seem  to  he  pouring  down  rain  of  a  plum  colour,  jdentifully  speckled 
with  fiakes  of  snow.  Turner’s  fire  and  Constable’s  rain, — but  we  shall  avoid  all 
further  severity  concerning  painting,  and  make  our  way  to  the  sculpture. 

We  descend  to  the  Shades— -into  that  dark  room  where  the  defects  and  the 
beauties  of  sculpture  are  alike  concealed :  and  as,  in  the  present  arrangement, 
the  “  Satan”  of  Milton,  a  colossal  ogre,  stands  in  tlie  middle  of  the  place,  the 
name  and  the  obscurity  remind  us  of  that  sublime  description  of  a  place  ot 
exhibition  scarcely  more  dolorous. 

No  light :  but  rather  darkness  visible, 

Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe.” 

Near  to  the  glimmer  of  two  little  darkened  windows,  the  members  of  the 
Academy  have  drawn  up  in  close  array  their  own  works,  and  those  which  they 
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most  admire,  leaving  the  dim  and  obscure  region  behind  to  the  more  youtliful 
lalwurers  in  plaster  and  marble,  who  toil  on  in  the  hope  of  the  accidental  notice  of 
the  critic,  and  the  random  liberality  of  the  purchaser.  The  names  of  Chantrey, 
Westmacott  and  Daily,  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  world ;  ami  when  \ve 
say  that  the  first  has  busts  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  we  need  not 
add  that  they  surpass  all  works  beside  them  of  a  similar  kind ;  when  we  say 
that  the  second  has  a  female  statue  in  marble,  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  equal 
to  his  other  productions;  and  when  we  relate  that  the  third  exhibits  a  groupe 
of  a  mother  clasping  and  caressing  her  children,  we  need  not  add  how  gracefnl 
and  how  natuml  the  whole  looks.  We  rather  choose  to  leave  these  Academicians 
alone  in  their  glory,  and  address  ourselves  to  the  works  of  men,  with  and  witli- 
out  names,  in  which  we  recognize  the  presence  of  poetic  thought  and  original 
feeling.  Works  of  that  kind  we  are  glad  to  observe  rather  abound ;  the  vulga¬ 
rities  of  life  appear  homble  in  an  art  which  lives  by  fine  shape  and  by  beautiful 
sentiment ;  and  in  all  the  range  of  the  productions  of  the  chisel,  nothing  is  so 
glorious  as  nature  in  its  naked  unattired  majesty.  Splendour  of  dress,  rubies, 
sapphires,  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  go  for  nothing  in  this  severe  and 
dignified  department  of  art.  We  are  also  glad  to  observe  that  subjects  are 
sought  for,  and  found,  in  our  own  poetry  and  history  more  than  formerly ;  that 
Apollos  and  Venus’s  are  giving  place  to  mattei*s  of  more  modern  concernment, 
and  that  domestic  life  supplies  groupes  and  figures  of  a  beauty  worthy  of  the 
finest  art.  “  The  Nymph  going  into  the  Bath,”  is  a  natural  and  a  lovely  thing, 
finely  conceived,  and  delicately  executed  ;  the  artist,  Wyatt,  resides  for  the 
present  in  Rome ;  he  has  studied  to  some  pui’pose.  It  is  singular  enough, 
that  one  of  the  numerous  sketches  of  Chantrey,  made  at  least  ten  years  ago,  is 
in  every  respect  the  same  as  this  work  by  Wyatt ;  the  same  posture,  the  same 
sentiment,  and  the  same  in  every  thing.  Gibson,  another  Englishman  residing 
in  Rome,  has  “  A  Nymph  untying  her  Sandal.”  The  workmanship  is  exqui¬ 
sitely  fine,  and  the  expression  good ;  the  posture  is,  however,  forced  a  little,  the 
line  of  the  back  is  interrupted  or  rather  broken  by  an  effort,  surely  needless,  in 
an  action  so  gentle  as  that  of  unfixing  a  sandal — we  are  aware  that  the  posture  is 
natural,  but  there  is  an  elegant  as  well  as  a  vulgar  nature;  the  lady  sets  out  her 
back  too  much  for  the  line  of  beauty ;  the  defect  is  soon  forgotten  in  other  excel¬ 
lencies.  Gott,  the  third  Englishman,  now  in  Rome,  has  given  us  “  A  Boy  and  a 
Dog,”  natural  enough,  and  well  enough  carved,  but  too  homely  in  its  sentiment 
for  sculpture.  Less  beautiful  in  form,  and  ruder  in  execution,  but  surpassing  all 
we  have  named  yet  in  nature  and  sentiment,  is  Sharp’s  “  Boy  and  the  Lizard.” 
He  is  lying  sunning  himself  naked  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  in  which  he  had 
been  bathing,  when  a  lizard  comes  towards  him  through  the  grass;  he  mistakes 
it  by  the  rustling  of  its  motion  and  the  glittering  of  its  eye  for  a  serpent,  and 
starts  alarmed.  Rennie,  nephew  to  the  great  civil  engineer,  a  young  artist  who 
studied  some  time  in  Rome,  has  a  groupe  of  “  Cupid  and  Hymen ;”  a  work  of 
great  promise,  skilfully  executed,  but,  in  its  sentiment,  unsuitable  for  sculpture. 
That 

“  The  breath  of  Love  revives  the  nuptial  torch,” 

we  are  willing  to  allow,  but  then  we  allow  it  metaphorically ;  we  call  to  mind 
the  joys  and  woes  of  wedded  life,  and  those  times  when  we  permit  ourselves  in 
our  sternest  moods  to  be  wiled  into  fresh  endearments,  by  the  gentle  and  win¬ 
ning  breath  of  her  we  admire.  But  this  irresistible  blandishment  is  one  thing, 
and  HvTnen  holding  a  link  with  a  chubby  boy  blowing  upon  it,  till  his  whole 
face  is  bulged  out  like  that  of  a  god  of  winds,  is  another.  The  action  is  perfectly 
natural  we  admit ;  but  then  the  nature  of  the  action  distorts,  and  renders  hide¬ 
ous  that  very  beauty  and  grace,  in  which  so  much  of  the  charm  of  sculpture  con¬ 
sists.  ^  We  w’ould  not  have  said  one  word  on  this  subject,  had  we  not  felt  that 
Rennie  has  poetry,  a  scarce  article  in  art,  about  him,  and  that  his  defect  here 
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lies  in  the  choice  of  subject  rather  than  in  the  mode  of  execution ;  we  have  no 
wish  to  depress  a  fine  spirit,  he  will  do  something  more  worthy  of  himself  some 
future  day.  Among  all  our  sculptors,  no  one  has  made  more  progress  of  late 
thanyoungWestmacott,son  of  the  Academician  oftliat  name:  we  once  imagined 
him  a  little  stiff,  both  in  design  and  in  workmanship ;  his  stiffness  is  relaxed  into 
an  easy  and  natural  grace,  and  his  workmanship  has  become  soft  and  fleshy. 
Those  who  look  at  his  marble  relief  of  “  Venus  carrying  away  Ascanius,”  and 
his  groupe  called  “Mischief,”  will,  if  they  knew  him  a  year  or  two  ago,  agree  to 
what  we  say.  Thomas  Campbell,  a  name  endeared  to  us  by  many  a  moving 
song,  has  tried  his  hand  in  marble,  but  this  is  visibly  not  the  Campbell  of  “iloheu- 
linden”  and  “Wyoming,”  but  one  of  a  soberer  mood  in  poetic  tilings ;  still,  though 
he  be  Campbell  the  less,  he  has  done  some  works  not  unworthy  of  the  name. 
We  wish  him  so  well,  however,  as  to  wish  that  he  would  shun,  as  he  would  the 
doors  of  death,  all  portraits  of  ladies  enacting  the  Muse.  Why,  if  we  were  to 
summon  together  all  the  beauties  of  tlie  nation,  we  would  not  find  one  worthy 
of  ranking  with  that  inspired  shape,  that  spiritual  sentiment,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Muse. 

The  statues  and  gi-oupes  in  plaster,  are  equally  numerous  and  respectable  as 
those  in  marble ;  the  dull  opaque  material,  however,  looks  poor,  compared  with 
the  lucid  beauty  of  stone.  We  have  with  difficulty  refmined  from  discussing  till 
now,  the  character  of  the  “  Satan  ”  of  Nichols,  it  is  a  work  of  colossal  altitude,  of 
much  study,  of  great  labour,  but,  as  compared  with  the  majestic  Fiend  of  Milton, 
an  utter  failure.  It  is  in  vain  to  prove  to  us  by  compasses  and  by  rule,  that  all 
the  proportions  required  by  art  have  been  complied  with,  that  he  has  taken  his 
posture  from  the  poet,  and  his  details  of  the  body  and  the  limbs  from  living  na¬ 
ture  ;  we  may  admit  all  this,  and  what  then  ?  why,  marry  this,  he  has  neglected 
to  stamp  his  fiend  with  the  angelic  majesty  of  the  superior  Devil  of  Milton ;  for 
sublimity  he  has  given  us  gigantic  height,  and  for  the  resolution  of  despair,  the 
musculai*  common-place  of  passion.  When  we  are  in  a  stem  mood  we  may  as 
well  turn  to  “  The  Serpent  tempting  Eve,”  of  E.  G.  Physick.  Why  will  men 
with  no  poetry  in  their  souls,  and  with  no  sense  of  delicacy  in  their  minds, 
meddle  with  subjects  of  such  solemn  beauty,  and  such  loveliness  akin  to  heaven 
as  this  ;  the  workmanship  is  not  amiss,  but  w  e  have  no  patience  to  point  to 
subordinate  beauties.  What  is  this  “  Vertumniis,”  a  statue  by  Bubb,  and  in  mar¬ 
ble  too?  there  are  carved  staffs  with  satyrs’  heads  for  handles,  with  more  hu¬ 
manity  about  them  than  this.  Turn  we  to  something  which  we  can  praise,  with- 
outgoing  grovelling  over  the  belly  of  our  conscience.  That  “  Sleeping  Infant,” 
by  Weekes,is  not  without  nature,  and  a  sort  of  slumbering  grace,  for  what  is  so 
graceful  as  infant  sleep ;  that  alto  relief  too  of  “  The  Folly  of  the  Centaurs  at 
the  Wedding  of  Hippodamia,”  has  a  kind  of  antique  beauty  about  it  which  is 
creditable  to  Pitts.  “  The  War  in  Heaven,”  by  Arnold,  we  tried  to  like,  but 
we  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  sort  of  strife  waged  betw  een  angels,  and 
were  obliged  to  shahe  our  head  at  the  artist’s  audacity,  and  leave  him.  “  The 
Husbandman,”  by  Rossi  the  Academician,  will  not  reconcile  us  to  the  sad 
insult  he  offered  to  our  martial  feelings  in  the  statue  of  the  gallant  Elliot,  Lord 
Heathfield,  which  may  be  seen  standing  on  its  pedestal  in  St.  Paul’s,  with  all 
the  elegance  of  a  drunken  sentinel.  “  The  Infant  Moses”  is  a  work  of  some 
labour,  and  by  a  new  name,  Nixon ;  the  statue  of  “  A  Boy  giving  a  Bird  drink 
from  a  cup,”  by  Macdonald,  is  in  conception  belonging  to  poetry,  and  the  same 
maybe  said  of  the  “  Girl  caressing  a  Child,”  by  Heffernan,  a  very  pretty  groupe, 
very  natural,  and  also  prettily  modelled.  We  have  omitted  some  names  marked 
for  approbation,  but  we  cannot  find  room  for  such  swarms  of  exhibitors  as  appear 
in  the  catalogue. 

There  are  some  sixty  and  odd  busts,  one  half  of  them  at  least  in  marble,  and 
most  of  them  exhibiting  tokens  of  skill  and  even  of  talent.  The  next-best  to  the 
busts  of  Chantrey  are  those  by  Behnes ;  and  of  his,  the  one  most  to  our  liking 


is  the  child  of  Agar  Ellis;  the  Countess  of  Sheffield,  too,isaline  work.  We  ha\e 
no  sculptor  to  rival  Behnes  in  his  female  heads ;  thei*e  is  a  lady-like  grace,  aud 
a  staid  simplicity  about  them,  which  is  very  becoming.  Haskoll  is  a  new  name 
to  us ;  artists  have  generally  very  odd  names,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Odd  or  not, 
he  has  made  a  ver}’  capital  bust  of  the  son  of  Colonel  Jones ;  no  doubt  the  young 
man  has  a  fine  head,  but  w  e  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  impress  on  a  work  of  art, 
the  graceful  heauty  of  youth :  we  must  keep  an  eye  upon  this  same  Haskoll.  The 
bust  of  Mrs.  Brougham,  sister  to  Robertson  the  Historian,  and  mother  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  by  Macdonald,  has  not  a  little  of  the  keen  intellectual  look  of 
her  illustrious  sou ;  the  Chancellor  himself,  by  Baily,  is  not  so  much  to  our 
liking;  in  truth  his  I^)rdship’s  head,  full  of  wit  and  humour,  and  all  manner  of 
knowledge,  as  it  is,  is  better  adapted  for  the  head  of  the.  state  than  for  sculpture: 
it  has  pleased  God  to  give  him  talents  of  the  first  order,  but  to  witbbold  personal 
In^auty.  We  are  afraid  that  the  maxim  of  Flaxman,  that  the  noblest  soul  was 
always  provided  with  the  loveliest  lodging,  must  be  considered  only  as  a  pretty 
piece  of  imagination.  Fletcher — we  are  glad  to  see  names  of  a  gentlemanly  as¬ 
pect  appearing  in  the  ranks  of  art — Fletcher  has  a  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
a  fii-st  bust  we  believe,  and  we  have  seldom  seen  so  good  a  beginning.  Rennie, 
too,  has  a  good  vigorous  head  of  the  eminent  Danish  Sculptor,  Thorw  aldseii ; 
w  e  have  not  seen  any  of  his  busts  before.  There  is  one  of  Clint,  the  painter,  by 
Behnes  Burlow  e,  which  we  can  conscientiously  praise  as  an  admirable  likeness. 
On  the  w  hole,  the  sculpture,  particularly  the  works  of  the  students,  surpasses  any 
recent  exhibition  ;  there  is  more  poetry,  more  nature,  and  more  science  than  we 
remember  to  have  seen. 


BY  A  VETERAN. 


Fn  the  late  —  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  were  two  worthy  persons, 
who  were  denominated  the  regimental  liars:  a  distinction  to  which,  giving 
every  man  his  due,  they  were  eminently  entitled.  The  great  and  fundamental 
requisites  for  accomplished  lying,  I  conceive  to  be  a  good  memory,  a  fertile 
fancy,  a  ready  wit,  fluency  of  speech,  and  a  brazen  countenance,  so  that  you 
shall  tell  a  man  a  most  bare-faced  falsehood,  and  afterwards  adduce  such 
connected  proofs  as  especially  characterize  actual  facts.  The  following  dialogue 
is  a  specimen  of  the  talents  of  the  afore-mentioned  mendacious  personages. 

D. — “  See  a  man  walk  after  he  was  shot  dead !  so  have  I,  a  whole  day’s 
march.” 

R* — “  Come,  come,  that’s  stealing  a  march  on  our  senses.  No,  no,  it  wont 
do  :  that’s  a  naked  one  ;  do  pray  turn  tliem  out  with  some  kind  of  probability 
covering  over  them.” 

C. — “  What,  doubt  my  veracity !” 

R* — “  Not  for  the  world  ;  that  would  be  illiberal  and  unkind,  and  by  the 
way,  now  I  think  on  it,  I  believe  the  possibility  of  a  man  travelling  without 
his  cranium j  for  at  the  battle  of  Laswaree,  during  that  desperate  contest 
tor  British  India,  I  saw  a  sergeant  of  the  seventy-sixth  shot  dead ;  yet  the 
fellow  pursued  his  antagonist  some  hundred  yards  afterwards,  threatening 
vengeance  on  the  miscreant  for  having  robbed  the  service  of  one  of  its  best 
men.  Finding  himself  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  he  deliberately  unscrewed 
his  head,  threw  it  violently  at  the  foe,  and  took  him  on  the  spine ;  down 
he  tumbled;  the  veteran  jumped  upon  him;  fearful  was  the  struggle;  chest 
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to  chest,  fist  to  fist;  at  last  they  joined  in  the  death  grapple,  and  dreadful 
indeed  was  their  dying  hug.” 

C.— “  My  dear  friend,  I  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  whole  transiiction.  You 
have  however  forgotten  the  best  part  of  the  story.  After  the  sergeant  hiul 
well  punmielled  his  enemy,  he  picked  up  his  head  again,  and  thrust  it  into  a 
neighbouring  great  gun  ;  from  the  want  of  his  peepers  he  made  a  random  shot, 
and  killed  the  horse  on  which  Lord  Lake  was  riding — his  Lordship  saluted  the 
sod.” 

B.  — I  recollect  it  perfectly ;  for  the  nose  of  the  said  sergeant  (recognised 
by  sundrv’  carbuncles)  was  so  hard,  that  the  following  day  it  was  extracted  from 
the  abdoinen  of  the  unfortunate  animal.” 

C. — “  You  make  a  mistake  about  the  nose;  it  was  discovered  lodged  in  a 
loaf  in  a  corporal’s  knapsack ;  the  man  could  swear  to  it,  for  it  was  perforated 
by  tliree  balls,  and  otherwise  curiously  marked.  Report  said  that  a  shell  had 
once  blown  it  completely  off,  and  that  it  w  as  stitched  on  again  by  a  shoe-maker, 
who,  ever  after,  went  by  the  name  of  the  nost/  cobbler.” 

B.  — “  Nothing  impossible.  It  reminds  me  of  a  story  somewhat  as  strange  : 
During  the  battle  of  Delhi  there  was  a  quarter-master  in  the  regiment,  a  queer 
fellow,  who  was  never  at  a  loss ;  (he  is  now  in  the  corj)s,  and  can  vouch  for  my 
statement)  he  was  charging  at  the  head  of  his  siiuadron,  when  he  caught  a 
cannon  shot  in  his  hands  :  instantly  dismounting,  he  chucked  the  ball  into  a 
field-piece,  but,  for  want  of  a  ramrod,  he  drove  it  home  with  his  head.  One  of 
the  enemy,  seeing  him  thus  zealously  occupied,  fired  off  the  gun  ;  strange  to 
tell,  he  was  not  killed !  From  constant  exposure  to  the  sun,  in  search  of  toddy, 
and  from  the  free  use  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  his  head  had  become  proof  against  shot. 
The  distance  from  the  place  whence  he  was  projected,  to  that  where  he  was 
picked  up,  measured  three  miles,  two  furlongs,  three  yards,  and  eleven  inches. 
A  hard-headed  fellow',  Sir. — In  his  career  he  upset  his  colonel  and  a  brace  of 
captains.” 

C.  — “  He  did ;  and  where  the  colonel  was  capsized,  he  made  such  a  hole  hy 
liis  enormous  weight,  that  the  sovereign  of  Delhi  ordered  a  large  well  to  be 
dug  on  the  spot,  in  memory  of  the  event.” 

B.  — “  I  remember  the  well — twelve  feet,  three  inches  and  a  half,  was  the 
exact  depth  of  the  excavation  occasioned  by  the  fall.” 

C.  — “  There  you  are  wrong;  only  eleven  feet,  three  inches — ” 

B.  — “  No,  believe  me,  I  am  right ;  twelve  feet,  and  three  inches  to  a  bar¬ 
leycorn.” 

C.  — “Never  mind:  a  little,  this  way  or  that,  is  of  no  consequence.  Fhe 
most  extraordinary  tiling  w  as,  that  the  gallant  colonel  only  sprained  his  right 
arm.” 

B. — “  By  no  means  extraordinary.  You  remember  the  great  gun  of  Agra, 
in  which  a  regiment  of  cavalry  used  to  drill  ?  ” 

L* — “  I  do^  _  The  one  tliiit  fired  the  stone  ball  to  the  wall  of  Futtipoore 
^ikrah— twenty  miles.” 

B. — “  The  same.  Well,  when  that  gun  was  fired,  a  thing  that  never  oc¬ 
curred  but  once,  the  head  of  the  rash  man  who  fired  it  was  afterwai’ds  found  in 
tlie  Old  Woman’s  Tank,  eleven  miles  from  the  spot,  without  so  much  as  a 
blemish,  except  a  slight  singing  of  the  right  whisker.” 

L.-— “  Ah  !  I  can  never  mrget  the  time  ;  I  had  just  landed  in  Calcutta  when 
I'e  heard  the  report.  Some  of  the  wadding  went  as  far  as  Cawnpore.” 

Here  the  trumpet,  sounding  for  morning  drill,  put  a  stop  to  the  colloquy* 
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While  tlie  barber  lay  snoring,  I  stretched  myself  upon  the  little  hillock  formed 
by  the  roots  of  one  of  the  trees ;  not  to  sleep,  but  as  it  is  said  of  Don  duixote, 
‘Mike  a  hare,”  with  iny  eyes  open,  ruminating  upon  the  agreeable  nature  of  the 
journey  I  had  undertaken,  and  now  and  then  smiling  at  the  recollection  of  the 
barber’s  story,  and  anticipating  the  sequel  of  it :  and  so  the  half  hour  I  had 
promised  to  allow  the  barber  passed  away,  and  another  good  quarter  added  to 
it.  It  was  now  time  to  awake  my  sleeping  companion,  for  the  half  hour  spent 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  contents  of  our  bag,  and  another  half  hour 
consumed  by  the  siesta,  had  left  but  one  half  hour  more  for  the  continuation 
of  the  story  ;  and  so  jogging  the  barber,  as  I  had  promised,  and  saying,  “  Rise, 
friend  Sancho,  let  us  not  waste  in  unprofitable  idJeness  the  precious  time  tliat 
God  hath  vouchsafed  to  us,”  he  opened  his  eyes,  which  soon  assumed  their 
comical  twinkle,  and  sat  up,  a  new  man,  as  every  Spaniard  is  who  has  enjoyed 
his  siesta. 

“  Mr.  Barber,”  said  I,  when  I  perceived  that  he  was  thoroughly  awake, 
“  curiosity  has  been  upon  the  rack  all  the  time  you  have  been  asleep,  to  learn 
the  issue  of  the  experiment  upon  the  cock’s  tongue,  and  I  am  all  impatience  to 
hear  if  your  trick  succeeded  with  the  Carthusian.”  But  the  barber,  who  was 
always  more  occupied  with  Don  Quixote  than  with  any  thing  else,  without 
noticing  my  observation,  looked  enquiringly  around  him,  and  particularly  at 
the  clump  of  trees  which  sheltered  us  from  the  sun,  and  said,  “  so  intently 
have  my  thoughts  been  fixed  upon  the  contents  of  the  bag  and  the  wine-skin, 
that  I  have  only  this  moment  discovered  we  have  selected,  by  mere  accident, 
the  identical  spot  where  Don  Quixote  was  entertained  by  the  cow-herds.  You 
perceive  that  these  are  not  olive  but  ilex  trees,  and  that  one  of  them  is  a  cork 
tree.” 

“  I  perceive  that  what  you  say  is  true,”  replied  I,  “  but  how  does  this  prove 
that  the  cow-herds’  shed  stood  here  ?  ” 

“  By  the  most  certain  evidence  in  the  world,”  said  the  barber.  “  You  can¬ 
not  have  forgotten  that  after  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  had,  with  keen  appetite 
and  infinite  relish,  solaced  their  stomachs  with  goat’s  flesh,  ‘  the  cow-herds 
spread  upon  their  skins  great  quantities  of  acorns ;  ’  and  that  it  was  upon  the 
display  of  these,  that  the  Knight  ‘  took  up  an  handful,  and  after  looking  at 
them  attentively,’  began  his  famous  eulogium  upon  the  golden  age — ‘  Happy 
age  and  happy  days,  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  golden  :’  and  in 
the  same  place,  we  read  that  one  of  the  wine-skins  was  hung  upon  a  cork-tree. 
Now,”  continued  the  barber, ‘Mt  so  happens  that  throughout  all  this  part  of 
La  Miuicha,  here,  in  this  spot  alone,  are  ilex  trees  or  cork  trees  to  be  found ; 
and  here,  therefore,  Cervantes  must  have  placed  the  cow-herds’  sbed.” 

The  barber  was  probably  right.  Nowhere  on  the  plains  of  La  Mancha  have 
I  seen  any  other  trees  than  olives ;  but  the  reader  requires  to  be  infonned  that 
the  acorns  spoken  of  in  the  translations  of  Don  Quixote,  are‘ not  the  acorns 
of  our  English  oak,  which  is  rarely  found  in  Spain,  but  the  ilex  nut  or  fruit  of 
the  ilex,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  evergreen  oak :  and  this  name,  as  well 
as  the  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  fruits,  may  excuse  the  translation 
into  the  word  acorn.  Ihe  cow-herds  were  not  singular  in  spreading  these 
acorns  upon  their  table ;  wherever  the  ilex  is  abundant,  its  fruit  fonns  an 
article  of  sustenance  for  both  man  and  beast.  In  all  the  markets  of  Anda¬ 
lusia,  baskets  full  of  ilex  nuts  are  exposed  for  sale,  and  almost  every  peasant 
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has  a  pocket  half  filled  with  them.  Saiicho  was  not  nepflectful  of  them,  for 
uhile  his  master  delivered  his  harangue,  “  he  kept  his  teeth  employed  upon 
the  acorns.” 

And  now  having  assented  to  the  proof  offered  hy  the  barber,  that  we  were 
sitting  where  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  delivered  his  harangue  ;  and  having 
mused  a  few  moments,  seeing  in  imapnation  the  simple  cow-herds  listening  to 
the  extravagances  of  the  Knight,  while  Sancho,  heedless  of  the  fine  speech, 
munched  his  acorns ;  and  hearing  him  repeat  to  his  sheep-skin  clothed  aucU- 
ence  the  distich  of  the  ballad — 

For  never  sure  was  any  knight 
So  served  by  damsel  or  by  dame. 

As  Lancelot,  that  man  of  might, 

When  he  at  first  from  Britain  came — ’* 

I  again  expressed  my  anxiety  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  sequel  of  the 
barber’s  story ;  and  he,  without  further  preface  or  apology,  took  up  the  thread 
of  his  narrative  in  the  following  manner. 

“  I  think  I  broke  off  my  relation  just  where  my  master,  the  cura,  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  excellence  of  my  contrivance ;  the  experiment  succeeded 
to  admiration.  The  mra  found  a  half-starved  wretch  to  personate  a  pilgrim 
from  Judea,  and  to  carry  the  relic  to  the  Carthusian  convent ;  and  as  for  me, 
I  was  the  happiest  serving  boy  in  Castile.  I  already  counted  upon  an  hundred 
pistoles  as  my  share  of  the  adventure,  and  constantly  chinked  the  quartos  that 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  my  pocket,  fancying  them  so  many  ounces  of  gold.*  All 
tliis  day  my  master  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  canon  ;  his  words  slipped  out 
like  oil,  his  stew  might  have  been  prepared  in  tlie  archbishop’s  kitchen,  and 
the  most  delicate  morsels  found  their  w  ay  to  my  plate. 

“  ‘  Lnzaro^  said  the  ewm,  ‘  thou  art  a  promising  young  fellow ;  and  if  thy 
ingenuity  but  hold  out,  thou  canst  not  exhaust  it  without  filling  thy  pockets. 
As  for  thy  first  essay,’  continued  he,  ‘  thou  art  not  to  blame  for  the  avarice  of 
the  Superior  of  the  Carthusians,  w  ho  has  valued  the  relic  less  highly  than  w  o 
expected ;  next  time  we’ll  make  a  better  bargain.  Here  is  thy  share,  Laznro^ 
putting  four  duros\  into  my  palm,  and  closing  my  fingers  upon  them;  ‘  thou 
never  possessed  so  much  money  in  all  thy  life  before.’ 

“  I  had  sense  enough  to  say  nothing,  for  just  at  that  moment  casting  my  eye 
towards  the  window’,  which  looked  up  the  Calle  de  San  Pasqual,  I  perceiverl 
the  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Carthusian  convent,  hastening  tow  ards 
our  gate,  and  evidently  concealing  something  under  his  habit.  Feigning  some 
cause  for  absenting  myself,  I  made  an  excuse  to  the  cura^  whose  eyes  were 
already  beginning  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  a  surfeit,  and  making  the  best 
of  my  way  down  stairs,  I  arrived  at  the  gate  just  in  time  to  receive  the  pilgrim. 

Friend,’  said  I,  ‘  my  master,  who  is  now  enjoying  his  siesta^  enjoined  me 
before  he_  dropped  asleepjjhat  if  you  should  return  from  the  Carthusian  con¬ 
vent  before  he  awoke,  I  might  receTve  what  you  had  brought,  and  give  you 
one  tenth  part  as  your  recompense ;  ’  and  the  pretended  pilgrim,  overjoyed  at 
the  hope  of  receiving  a  sum  so  much  larger  than  he  expected,  put  into  my 
hands  a  leathern  purse,  which  he  said  contained  twelve  thousand  reals:  J  and 
opening  the  purse,  and  counting  into  his  hand  one  tenth  part  of  that  sum,  I 
addressed  him  in  these  words,  ‘  Friend,’  said  J,  ‘of  all  the  money  that  thou 
hast  given  me  in  this  purse,  I  do  not  intend  that  one  peceta  shall  ever  find  its 
"ay  into  the  pocket  of  my  master,  the  cura  Cirillo,  Now  hark’ee  to  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  thee !  either  thou  or  I  must  leave  Toledo.  Thou  art  a  rogue 
and  a  cheat  by  profession,  and  too  old  to  reform  ;  the  theft  must  therefore  lie 


*  A  large  gold  coin  worth  sixteen  dollars, 
t  A  duro  is  worth  rather  more  than  five  francs  French.  t  £120  sterling. 
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at  tliy  door:  here  are  lour  pieces  of  ei^ht  lor  thee,  in  addition  to  what  thou 
hast  already  gotten.  Va  te  con  Dios,^  and  so  saying,  I  shut  the  gate  and 
returned  to  my  master,  whom  I  found,  as  I  thought,  asleep ;  and  I  stole  up  to 
my  own  gan^et,  and  spread  out  before  me  the  contents  of  the  leathern  purse, 
and  sat  down  upon  the  floor  beside  my  treasure,  ringing  one  piece  against 
another,  and  placing  them  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  to  please  my  avaricious 
eye.  But  while  I  thus  sat  contemplating  my  riches,  and  planning  a  thousand 
projects  for  extracting  enjoyment  I’rom  them,  suddenly  the  door  closed  behind 
me,  and  the  key  was  turned  in  the  lock.  The  vigilance  of  the  ewra,  my  master, 
had  been  too  wakeful  for  my  inexperience,  and  I  was  thus  imprisoned  along 
with  my  treasures.  And  now,”  said  the  barber,  springing  to  his  feet,  “  we 
must  no  longer  delay  our  journey ;  there  are  four  good  leagues  yet  before  us, 
and  my  story  will  be  as  good  to-morrow  as  to-day  ;  ”  and  so,  tying  up  our 
provisions,  and  taking  down  our  wine-skin  from  the  cork-tree,  where  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Sancho,  we  had  hung  it,  we  went  in  quest  of  our  mules,  which  had 
taken  a  liking  to  some  sweet  marjoram  that  grew  in  an  adjoining  hollow  ;  and 
having  mounted  our  beasts,  we  set  forward  upon  our  journey. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  spot,  we  entered  upon  extensive  olive  grounds,  which, 
when  the  word  ivood  occurs  in  Don  Quixote,  must  be  substituted.  A  thick 
wood  is  scarcely  any  where  to  be  found  in  La  Mancha ;  the  olive  grounds  are 
either  scattered  with  trees,  extending  over  a  surface  of  several  leagues,  or  are 
laid  out  in  long  straight  avenues,  at  least  a  mile  in  length,  but  are  nowhere  in 
La  Mancha,  scarcely  indeed  anywhere  in  Spain,  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
a  wood.  Our  path  over  the  grass  lay  through  these  grounds,  and  as  we  trotted 
gently  along  side  by  side,  “  it  was  somewhere  in  this  wood,”  said  the  barber, 

“  that  the  unlucky  adventure  with  the  Yanguesian  carriers  took  place,  when 
Rozinante  was  almost  battered  to  death ;  the  exact  spot  cannot  be  determined ; 
but  it  was  in  a  delightful  spot,  overgrown  with  verdant  grass,  and  watered  by  a 
cool  and  pleasant  stream,  and  as  these  are  somewhat  rare  in  I.a  Mancha,  we 
cannot  greatly  err  in  laying  the  scene  in  this  wood.” 

“  That  was  an  unlucky  adventure,”  said  I,  “  for  the  Knight  and  the  Squire, 
as  well  as  for  Rozinante.” 

“  But,”  said  the  barber,  “  Cer\*antes  had  his  meaning  in  it ;  an  unlucky 
adventure  illustrates  character  as  well  as  a  more  fortunate  one.  The  affection 
of  Sancho  for  his  master,  and  of  both  for  their  dumb  beasts,  is  well  exemplified 
in  it ;  Sancho  is  as  faithful  to  his  master,  as  Don  Quixote  is  to  his  mistress, 
and  the  only  difference  between  the  benevolence  of  the  Knight  and  the  Squire 
is,  that  the  benevolence  of  the  Squire  is  lavished  upon  his  ass,  while  that  of  his 
master  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  human  race.” 

“  Truly,  Mr.  Barber,”  said  I,  “  you  are  a  philosopher,  and  fit  to  write  a  com¬ 
mentary  upon  your  favourite  author ;  but,  for  my  part,  much  as  I  admire  the 
moral  and  serious  excellences  of  the  book,  I  cannot  help  regarding  its  humour 
as  its  chief  distinction.” 

“  In  that  opinion,”  said  the  barber,  ‘‘  you  will  find  few  persons  in  Spain  to 
agree  with  you  ;  the  humour  is  only  incidental.  I  am  the  only  person  in  Mi- 
guel  Estaban  who  possesses  a  copy ;  every  Sunday  night  I  read  it  aloud.  Do 
not  doubt  that  the  audience  is  large,  but  no  one  laughs  though  every  one 
admires.” 

“  Then,*’  said  I,  “  Miguel  Estaban  is  a  village  of  stoics.”  But  the  barber 
spoke  the  truth ;  the  Spaniai'ds  are  not  a  laughing  people :  I  have  already  given 
some  instances  of  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards  for  Don  Quixote,  and  I 
could  easily  add  many  more ;  but  if  they  perceive  humour  in  it,  they  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  that  kind  of  humour  which  ought  to  produce  laughter.  One  day, 
when  speaking  of  Don  Quixote  to  a  highly  gifted  and  well  informed  man,  he 
said,  “  the  point  of  the  work  consists  in  the  opposition  between  the  characters  of 
the  Knight  and  the  Squire ;  and  this  opposition  arises  from  the  contrast  betw  een 
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knowledge  and  ignorance :  1  find  mucli  in  this  contrast  to  induce  rellection ;  but 
little  to  provoke  laughter.” 

We  had  now  left  the  olive  grounds  behind  us ;  and  passing  over  some  saffron 
fields,  we  reached  the  high  road,  in  which  we  continued  to  travel  leisurely  until 
near  sunset,  without  passing  through  any  village,  or  seeing  even  so  much  as  one 
house ;  foi\heiy^eenPu€rtoLapiche  tmdMaiizanares^  there  is  no  town,  and  only  one 
inn,  that  which  we  now  approached,  and  which  Don  Quixote  mistook  for  a  castle. 
In  every  particular,  the  Venta  de  Querada  reminds  the  traveller  of  those  scenes 
with  which  it  is  associated  in  his  memory.  It  was  in  the  “  court  yard”  of  this 
inn  that  8ancho  was  tossed  in  a  blanket ;  and  it  is  still  entered  by  a  yard.  The 
yard  too  had  gates,  for  “  Sancho  clapped  heels  to  his  ass,  and  the  inn  yate 
being  thrown  open,  he  sallied  forth ;  ”  and  the  yard  has  gates  yet :  it  was  also 
surrounded  by  a  low  wall;  for  we  read,  that“  the  valiant  Knight,  tinding  the 
gate  shut,  rode  round  in  search  of  some  other  entrance,  and  w  hen  he  approached 
the  yard  wall,  which  was  not  very  high,  he  perceived  the  disagreeable  joke  they 
were  practising  upon  his  Squire ;”  and  if  at  this  day,  the  same  joke  were  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  court  yard  of  the  Venta  de  Querada,  it  might  still  be  seen  outside 
of  the  wall.  With  such  resemblances  and  reminiscences,  it  is  not  then  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  when  I  rode  into  the  yard,  accompanied  by  the  barber,  I 
readily  conjured  up  the  image  of  the  lantern-jawed  Knight  holding  parley  w  ith 
the  innkeeper,  who  demanded  payment  of  his  bill,  and  calling  him  a  saucy 
publican  and  a  blockhead  to  boot,  while  he  w  as  brandishing  his  pitchfork,  and 
sallying  out  of  the  inn. 

It  so  happened,  too,  that  my  reminiscences  of  the  scenes  in  this  inn,  were 
more  strongly  awakened  by  the  circumstance  of  the  serving  maid,  who  acted  as 
groom,  being  an  Asturian.  Every  one  recollects  Mantornes,  whose  assignation 
with  the  earner  was  the  occasion  of  Don  Quixote’s  amorous  address,  when  he 
mistook  her  for  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  which  mistake 
led  also  to  the  belabouring  the  carcases  both  of  the  Knight  and  his  Squire.  Cer¬ 
vantes  describes  this  Maritonies  as  a  “  servant  maid  from  the  Astuiias,  remark¬ 
able  for  her  capacious  countenance,  and  somewhat  short  of  seven  hands  from 
head  to  foot.”  Far  from  its  being  uncommon  to  find  a  serving  maid  from  the 
Asturias,  nothing  is  more  usual  in  Castile ;  but  this  only  shows,  at  the  same 
lime,  the  truth  of  all  Cen  antes’  pictures,  and  the  similitude  between  the  usages 
of  Spain  in  his  days  and  in  ours.  These  Asturian  serving  maids  are  remarkable 
for  their  breadth  of  countenance,  and  their  shortness  and  rotundity  of  form; 
and  she  into  whose  care  I  delivered  my  mule,  was  a  fit  representative  of  Ma- 
ritornes. 


The  kitchen  in  this  venta  was  not,  as  our  last  night’s  quarters  had  been, 
crowded  with  muleteers ;  when  I  entered  1  siiw  but  one  stranger,  who  stood 
with  his  back  to  a  blazing,  crackling  fire,  smoking  his  cigar.  He  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  specimen  of  a  Castilian  peasant ;  tall,  finely  limbed,  well  proportioned, 
and,  although  muscular,. yet  somewlmt  slight  in  his  make,  and  combining,  with 
an  appearance  of  considerable  strength,  all  the  marks  of  extraordinary  activity. 
I  am  particular  in  my  description  of  this  man,  because  he  proved  to  be  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  well-known  character, — no  other  than  the  celebrated  Polinario, 
the  notorious  brigand ;  once  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  Spain ;  now  a  re¬ 
formed  character.  1  never  in  my  life  spent  a  more  agreeable  evening  than  this, 
which  I  did  with  Polinario  and  the  barber ;  and  while  I  listened  to  his  strange 
recitals,  I  forgot,  for  the  first  time,  the  chief  object  of  my  journey.  But  the 
barber  was  true  to  his  idol,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  for  when  Polinario  was 
n  midnight,  to  his  duties,  as  guard  to  the  Seville  diligence — “  After 

Jul,  said  the  barber,  “  what  are  the  adventures  of  Polinario  to  the  exploits  of 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha!”  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  manner  in  Avhich  the 
^rber  so  expressed  himself,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  real  exploits  of  the  one,  and  the  fictitious  adventures  of  the  other. 
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The  autobiography  of  Polinario  would  he  a  delightful  and  a  most  curious  hook ; 
the  sketches  with  which  he  favoured  me  would  easily  expand  into  several  chap¬ 
ters  of  these  rambles ;  but  to  lose  sight  of  Don  Cluixote  for  so  long  a  time, 
would  be  a  liberty  which  even  Cervantes  has  not  suttered  himself  to  take.  It 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  the  work,  that  the  interest  of  the 
reader  shall  never  be  too  long  estranged  from  the  hero  and  his  eccentricities. 
Numerous  examples  of  this  might  be  given ;  but  to  mention  only  one,— a  story 
is  told  in  Uie  kitchen  of  a  Posada,  and  the  listeners  became  interested  in  it‘; 
and  Cervantes  suspecting  this,  and  resolved  never  to  keep  his  hero  too  long  in 
the  back-ground,  suddenly  interrupts  the  sto^  by  extraordinary  and  unheardHif 
sounds,  which  are  occasioned  by  Don  Quixote  getting  up  in  his  sleep  and 
attacking  a  number  of  wine-skins,  and  by  this  means  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  recalled  to  the  main  purport  of  the  work. 

My  associations  with  the  inn,  which  Don  Quixote  mistook  for  a  castle,  were 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  night  accommodation  which  it  afforded.  “  I 
verily  believe,”  sjiid  the  barber,  when  the  Asturian  maid  lighted  us  to  the  sleep¬ 
ing  room,  and  hung  the  little  lamp  upon  the  cross-beam  in  the  passage,  “  that 
your  mercy  is  about  to  sleep  in  the  identical  bed  that  received  the  Knight  of 
La  Mancha ;  ”  and  so  indeed  the  barber  might  well  say,  for  it  was  literally 
“  four  rough  boards,  supported  on  two  benches  of  unequal  height,  covered  by  a 
maltrass  so  thin  that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  quilt,  and  full  of  knots,  so  hard 
that  they  might  w  ell  have  been  mistaken  for  pebble  stones.”  The  barber  turned 
up  the  mattrass,  and  examined  the  boards,  remarking  that  they  appeared  some 
hundreds  of  years  old ;  and  so  wistfully  did  he  eye  the  bed,  that  seemed  scarcely 
to  have  been  made  since  Don  Quixote  lay  in  it,  that  I  offered  to  resign  it  lor  his, 
which  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  was  composed  of  the  furniture  of  the  tw  o 
mules ;  and  I  had  little  reason  to  repent  of  the  change.  No  amorous  Mari- 
torncs  disturbed  our  nightly  slumbers;  no  jealous  carrier  bathed  our  jaws  in 
blood ;  nor  did  any  “  trooper  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  or  enchanted  Moor,” 
discharge  a  lamp  full  of  oil  upon  the  “  pate”  either  of  the  barber  or  myself. 

Itjwas  yet  but  the  first  blush  of  day  that  overspread  the  East,  when,  mounting 
our  mules  in  the  yard  of  the  inn,  we  returned  the  parting  saluUition  of  the 
landlord,  answered  the  smile  of  the  Asturian  damsel,  and,  pricking  our  beasts, 
trotted  out  at  the  gate  into  the  high  road.  “  It  was  in  this  day’s  jouniey,”  said 
the  barber,  after  we  had  proceeded  a  few  hundred  yards  side  by  side,  “  that  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha  found  his  heart’s  content  of  adventures, — you  see  these 
hillocks,  and  the  meadow  s  that  lie  between  them ;  here  it  w  as  that  he  made 
havoc  with  the  flocks  of  sheep ;  a  little  farther  on,  the  adventure  of  the  corpse 
took  place, — then  followed  the  unheard-of  adventure  of  the  fulling  hammers ; 
the  acquisition  of  Mambrino’s  helmet  succeeds  next, — and,  lastly,  the  adven¬ 
ture  of  the  galley-slaves.” 

“  And  are  all  these  adventures  connected  with  any  particular  spot?”  I 
en(|uived. 

“  No,”  rcjdicd  the  barber;  “  the  high-road  was  the  theatre  of  the  mall ;  but, 
excepting  the  last,  which  took  place  near  the  Sierra  Morena,  of  whicli  the 
“  Brown  Mountain”  is  a  part,  they  cannot  be  referi’ed  to  any  precise  spot. 

“  ’Tis  unfortunate,”  siiid  1. 

“  ’Tis  unfortunate,’’  siiid  the  barber. 

“  1  should  have  liked  of  all  things,”  said  I ,  “to  have  seen  the  spot  where 
Don  Quixote  first  clapped  Mambrino’s  helmet  upon  his  head.” 

“  Now,  to  my  mind,”  said  the  barber,  checking  his  mule;  “  the  adventure 
of  Mambrino’s  helmet  might  have  been  omitted  w  ithout  great  loss  to  the  book, 
for  ’tis  out  of  nature.” 

I  could  not  agree  with  the  barber  in  this;  but  I  did  not  press  my  opinion 
uixm  him;  it  was  easy  to  sec  why  he  should  think  as  he  did.  The  barber’s 
basin  was  his  every  day  companion ;  and  the  fancy  of  Don  Quixote  in  con- 
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verting  it  into  a  helmet,  was  too  violent  a  perversion  of  fact  to  obtiiin  his  itsseiU 
to  it.  At  every  step  in  Spain,  the  traveller  is  reminded  of  this  adventure,  for 
in  place  of  the  barber’s  pole,  a  shining  brass  basin  is  suspended  at  every  barber’s 
shop.  '  ■ .  ■ 

“  But  for  my  part,”  said  the  barber,  “  though  the  excellent  genius  of  the 
author  is  displayed  in  the  adventures  of  his  hero,  tliese  are  to  be  looked 
upon  only  as  heads  of  the  discourse,  or  prominences  in  a  landscape,  which, 
although  more  striking,  are  perhaps  less  valuable  than  that  which  intervenes, — 
for  example,”  continued  the  barber,  and  stopping  his  mule  upon  a  slight 
elevation  which  we  had  attained;  “  look  before  us,  or  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left, 
various  eminences  are  visible,  gilded  by  the  morning  sun,  and  the  country 
that  lies  between  them,  is  less  visible  and  prominent  than  they  are ;  yet  I  make 
no  doubt,  that  fine  olive  grounds,  and  rich  vineyards  lie  concealed,  and  must 
be  passed  through  in  approaching  them ;  and  so  I  think,  that  the  cpnversations 
between  Don  Quixote  and  his  Squire, which  lie  before  or  behind  the  adventures, 
are  as  w  orthy  of  our  attention  as  the  adventures  themselves ;”  and  in  such  pleasant 
and  instructive  discoui’se,  we  went  on  our  journey, at  an  easy  pace,  passing,  one 
by  one,  the  places  which  although  not  absolutely  identified  with  the  knight’s 
adventures,  are  yet  so  little  removed  from  the  scene  of  them,  that  something 
nearly  approaching  to  a  belief  in  their  identity  is  created ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
slight  uncertainty  rather  increases  interest  than  diminishes  it ;  and  the  barber 
did  not  fail  to  say,  “  here  it  might  probably  be  that  the  adventure  of  the  fulling 
mills  took  place,  for  yonder  are  two  or  three  chesnut  trees,  and  a  running 
brook,  and  some  rocks,”  as  the  scene  is  described  by  Cervantes ;  or,  “  it  was 
doubtless  hereabouts,  that  a  man  was  discovered  by  the  knight,  riding,  with 
something  on  his  head  that  glittered  like  polished  gold ;”  or,  “  it  was  without 
doubt  near  this  place,  that  as  Don  Quixote  and  his  faithful  Squire  jogged  along 
as  we  do,  the  knight  delivered  his  famous  discourse  upon  knight-errantry.” 

We  had  now  left  the  wearisome  plain  of  La  Mancha,  which  was  lost  among 
the  outposts  of  the  Sien’a  Morena ;  and  the  country  assumed  a  new,  and  charm¬ 
ing  aspect.  Tlie  green  of  the  northern  acclivities  had  resisted  the  partial  infiuence 
of  the  sun,  and  was  refreshing  to  the  eye  ;  the  air  blew  cooler  upon  the  fore¬ 
head  ;  now  and  then  hidden  rills  trickled  by  the  wayside,  and  the  chirp  of 
little  birds  was  here  and  there  and  everywhere.  This  is  not  a  traveller’s  record 
of  all  he  sees  and  hears, — else  I  would  speak  of  tlie  town  of  Val  de  Penas ; 
for  although  we  nowhere  read  in  Cervantes  that  his  hero  passed  through  it, 
yet  as  he  travelled  on  the  high  road,  to  the  Brown  Mountain,  and  as  there  is  no 
more  than  one  road,  the  traveller  who  follows  in  his  footsteps  must  needs  pass 
through  Val  de  Penas,  whether  he  halt  there  or  no.  But  my  business  is  only 
with  Don  Quixote ;  and  where  nothing  can  be  found  to  illustrate  his  progress, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  using  my  discretion. 

We  were  almost  shut  in  among  the  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the 
day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  _  “  I  hope,”  said  the  barber,  “  your  mercy  has  left 
some  Dulcinea  in  your  own  country,  upon  whose  charms  you  may  be  able  to 
muse  the  livelong  night ;  for  1  am  much  deceived  if  we  shall  be  able  to  find 
any  better  shelter  than  a  tuft  of  trees.” 

“  And  if  such  be  the  case,”  said  J,  “  I  hope  your  bag  and  wine  skin  are  well 
stored, — the  night  is  warm,  and  the  sward  soft  and  yielding,  and  I  look  forwtird 
to  as  much  enterUiinment  from  the  continuation  of  your  stor\',  as  Don  Quixote 
received  from  Sancho’s,  of  the  goats  that  were  ferried  one  by  one  over  the  river 
Guadinia.” 

“It  was  undoubtedly  as  near  as  may  be  to  this  spot,”  said  the  barber,  “  that 
the  adventure  of  the  galley  slaves  is  fixed  by  Cer>'antes ;  there  seems  to  be  a 
pleasant  hollow  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  so  deep,  that  evil  disposed  persons 
passing  by,  will  scarcely  discover  that  it  is  tenanted ;  body  of  me,  as  Saucho 
used  to  say,  but  I  would  choose  better  quarters  if  1  knew  where  they  w  ere  to  be 
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found ;  iny  bags  are  but  meagrely  provided,  and  my  wine-skin  is  almost  a 
skeleton ;  but  la  necesidad  cartce  de 

“  ’Tis  a  proverb  among  all  nations,”  said  I,— “  you  are  my  guide  Mr.  Barber, 
— and  to  return  you  proverb  for  proverb.  Mas  sabe  el  necio  en  su  casa  que  el 
cuerdo  en  la  agem,*  And  so  dismounting  from  our  mules,  and  leading  them 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  road,  we  descended  into  the  hollow^  which 
the  barber  had  espied.  It  was  a  pleasant  verdant  spot,  tliough  without  trees  ; 
and  making  some  thongs  of  the  esparto  rush,  which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood, 
we  fastened  our  beasts  to  some  rosemary  bushes  that  covered  the  sides  of  tlie 
hollow,  and  seated  ourselves  upon  the  gi^ass,— untying  our  bag,  and  taking  tlie 
stopper  out  of  the  wine-skin, — and  after  the  glorious  example  of  the  Knight 
and  his  Squire,  with  hunger  for  our  sauce,  we  crowded  “  dinner,  afternoon 
luncheon,  and  supper  into  one  meal,” — and  although  the  viands  were  not  over 
savoury,  they  marvellously  solaced  our  stomachs.  As  for  the  wine- skin,  ’twas 
but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self,  its  corpulency  had  long  since  departed,  and 
the  merest  novice  miglit  have  put  it  to  his  head  without  fear  of  suffocation. 

During  our  meal,  and  as  long  as  any  thing  remained  to  be  eaten,  the 
conversation  was  not  very  intellectual ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  barber  made 
an  end  of  his  repast,  than  he  fell  into  his  usual  train  of  thinking. 

“That  Glues  de  Passamonte,'^^  said  the  barber,  “was  a  clever  rogue;  I 
would  give  some  jiecelus,  for  the  manuscript  of  his  adventures,  which  he 
pawned  for  two  hundred  reals.” 

“T would  doubtless  he  well  worthy,”  said  I,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
strange  length  to  which  the  fancy  of  the  barber  had  carried  him.  “  But 
this  adventure  of  the  galley  slaves  is  not  one  of  the  happiest.” 

“  Tis  one  of  the  most  instructive  though,”  said  the  barber ;  “  for  it  shows 
the  similitude  and  tlie  disagreement  between  the  days  of  Cervantes  and 
our  own.” 

“It  proves,  to  be  sure,”  said  I,  “that  there  were  galley  slaves  in  those 
days  as  well  as  in  ours.” 

“  And,  that  confession  was  extruded  by  torture ;”  said  the  barber. 

•  “  And,  that  witchcraft  was  believed  in,”  said  1,  “  and  puirished  by  condem¬ 
nation  to  the  galleys.” 

“  And  that  men  were  sent  to  the  galleys  for  iircreasing  popirlation  without 
the  priest’s  permission,”  said  the  barber. 

“It  proves  much,”  said  I. 

“  It  proves  more  still,”  siiid  the  barber;  “it  proves  that  Escrivanos^  (attor¬ 
neys,)  were  rogues  in  those  days  as  well  as  irr  ours.” 

“  How  does  it  prove  that,”  said  I. 

“  Thus,”  said  the  barber ;  “  Don  Quixote  offers  the  galley-slave  tw  enty 
ducats,  if  these  will  relieve  hinr  from  his  misfortune,  and  the  galley  slave  says, 
‘  that  is  like  offering  money  to  a  man  dying  of  hunger  at  sea,  where  food 
cannot  be  bought ;  for  if  I  had  been  a  little  while  ago,  master  of  the  twenty 
ducats  your  worship  offers  me,  I  would  have  anointed  the  secretary’s  pen,  and 
quickened  my  lawyer’s  invention  with  them,  to  so  much  purpose,  that  I  should 
now  be  standing  at  liberty  in  the  square  of  Zocodover  in  Toledo,  and  not 
carried  like  a  hoimd  to  the  galleys ;’  so  that  in  those  days,  the  Eserivano  was 
as  useful  to  the  rogue  who  had  a  long  purse,  as  he  is  now.” 

The  light  had  now  nearly  faded,  night  had  drawn  her  mantle  round 
her,  and  the  faint  stars  were  seen  through  its  folds;  tlie  outline  of  the 
dark  sierra  was  only  visible  against  the  sky,  and  the  only  sound  was  that  of  the 
mules  cropping  the  grass. 

“  Mr.  Biuber,”  said  I,  “  I  was  never  better  disposed  than  I  am  now,  to 
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listen  to  a  story ;  we  have  satisfied  hunger,  and  it  is  too  early  to  sleep  :  I  left 
you  last,  ill  a  very  awkward  predicament,  and  1  long  to  know  how  you  extri¬ 
cated  yourself  from  it.” 

“  I  did  not  extricate  myself,”  said  the  barber ;  “  after  the  key  turned  in  the 
lock,  I  could  hear  some  one  step  lightly  away ;  and  this  person  I  knew  could 
be  no  other  than  my  master.  There  I  sat  on  the  floor,  hour  after  hour,  till  it 
grew  dark ;  the  eura  took  care  to  have  a  more  savoury  stew  than  usual  for 
supper,  that  the  scent  of  it  might  mount  into  the  garret ;  I  would  have  given 
half  my  gains  for  the  good  will  of  it,  but  nobody  came  near  me,  and  I  at  length 
fell  asleep  upon  the  floor,  and  dreamt  of  ragouts  and  rich  sauces. 

“  It  was  day-light  when  I  awoke ;  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  I  heard 
the  ciira's  step  ascending  the  stair. 

“  Lazaro^^^  said  he,  from  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

“  Master,”  said  I . 

“  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  die  of  hunger  ?”  said  Cirillo. 

“  I  am  not  at  all  hungry,”  said  I. 

“  said  the  cura,  and  I  immediately  heard  him  descend  the  stair. 

But  the  stomach  bitterly  admonished  the  tongue  for  the  lie  it  had  told,  and 
every  hour  the  admonition  became  more  severe. 

It  was  now  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  my  nose  was  again  assailed  by  the  most 
delicious  steams.  I  again  heard  my  master  ascend  the  stair ;  he  stopped  at 
my  door  and  I  heard  him  pronounce  my  name. 

“  Master,”  said  I. 

“  Listen  to  me,  Zaztfro,”  said  he,  “  I’ll  starve  thee  to  death,  as  sure  as  thy 
name  is  La^aro  ,*  no  one  can  ever  hear  of  thee  more;  I’ll  have  thee  dried 
when  thou’rt  dead,  and  sell  thy  carcass  to  the  Carthusians  as  a  relic  ;  but  if 
thou  wilt  push  the  pieces  of  money  one  by  one  below  the  door,  and  if,  when' 
I  reckon  them,  I  find  that  thou  hast  fairly  accounted  to  me,  thou  shalt  dine 
upon  the  most  savoury  stew  that  ever  descended  into  thy  stomach.” 

The  temptation  was  scarcely  to  be  resisted,  but  I  was  in  hopes  of  a  better 
bargain,  and  answered  nothing:  the  ciira  however  saw  my  hesitation,  and 
took  advantage  of  it.  I  heard  him  leave  the  door,  and  in  a  few'  minutes  he 
returned. 

“  Now ,  Lazaroy^  said  he,  “  I  have  brought  thy  dinner :  here  is  beef,  and 
pork,  and  a  rich  gravy,  and  garbanzos,  and  bread.  I  will  make  this  agreement 
with  thee :  I  will  give  thee  of  the  stew  in  spoonfuls,  underneath  the  door 
and  for  each  spoonful  thou  receivest,  thou  shalt  shove  me  one  piece :  ”  and 
at  the  same  instant,  I  saw  the  spoon  filled  with  steaming  stew,  pushed  towards 
me.  “  This  first  spoonful  thou  shalt  have  for  nothing,”  said  Cirillo,  “  but  if 
thou  would’st  have  a  second,  it  must  be  paid  for.”  The  temptation  was  not 
to  be  resisted;  one  scanty  spoonful  after  another,  descended  into  my  stomach, 
while  an  equal  number  oi  pieces  descended  into  the  curas  pocket ;  and  so 
outrageous  was  my  appetite,  and  so._e^ellent  the  stew,  that  I  was  soon  eased 
of  the  greater  part  of  my  treasure ;  but — hist,”  said  the  barber,  suddenly 
interrupting  his  nan*ative,  “  I  hear  trampling  of  horses  on  the  highway ;  till  it 
be  past,  I  had  best  be  silent.” 

The  trampling  passed,  but  the  barber  continued  silent.  “  Mr.  Barber,”  said 

“please  to  go  on ;”  but  the  barber  had  dropped  asleep.  He  will  awake  by 
and  bye,  and  no  doubt  will  resume  his  story. 


*  The  doors  of  common  rooms  seldom  fit  so  close,  that  a  spoon  could  not  pass 

underneath. 


NOTES  ON  HOME,  ALBANO,  AND  TIVOLI. 

FROM  A  traveller’s  JOURNAL. 

WITH  A  SERENADE-SCENE,  AFTER  PINELLI. 

-  “  Jwfy,  18 — 

“How  delightful  to  exchange  the  heat,  the  dust,  the  vermin,  the  villain¬ 
ous  smells,”  and  the  malaria  of  Home,  in  July,  for  the  pure  breezes,  the 

es,  and  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Alban  hWhl 


shady  chestnut  grov 
The  ancient  Romans  preferred  the  heights  of  Tivoli,  and  the  margin  of 
the  impetuous  Teverone,  notwithstanding  the  variable  weather  and  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  the  moderns,  with  better  taste,  have 
abandoned  Tivoli,  and  sought  the  lakes  and  woods  of  the  nearer  Latin 
hills,  which  are  now  embellished  with  elegant  villas,  well-shaded  walks, 
and  cooling  streams  and  fountains.  The  most  inviting  and  fertile  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Alban  hills  is  the  side  nearest  to  the  plain,  which  extends 
to  the  sea  shore.  Here,  also,  are  the  pleasant  little  towns  of  Albano, 
Aricia,  and  Genzano,  where  the  Romans  pass  the  season  of  the  Vil- 
leggiatura  in  cool  and  spacious  apartments,  and  command  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  a  civic  residence  at  moderate  expense ;  while  the  traveller,  of 
contemplative  or  solitary  habits,  may  hire  a  cell,  at  any  of  the  above- 
named  places,  in  the  Capuchin  monasteries,  or,  better  still,  at  Palaz- 
zuolo,  on  the  Lake  of  Albano.  Nowhere,  in  this  district,  will  he  find  a 
finer  situation  than  the  latter,  where  the  monks  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  accommodate  their  lodgers,  whether  catholics  or  heretics,  with 
dinner  in  the  refectory,  for  a  moderate  remuneration. 

“  The  Romans  call  Albano  the  Lesser  Rome  ;  and  when,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  the  streets,  walks,  and  coffee-houses,  are  crowded  with  Romans 
of  either  sex,  the  name  w  ould  be  truly  appropriate,  did  not  the  imposing 
costume  of  the  Alban  women,  which  ought  to  make  the  ladies  of  the 
antique  capital  blush  for  their  adoption  of  Parisian  fashions,  dispel 
the  illusion.  When,  indeed,  w  ill  the  ladies  of  Europe  in  general,  and 
of  England  in  particular,  reject  the  absurdities  of  French  fashions, 
ingeniously  contrived  to  give  apparent  bulk  and  roundness  to  the 
diminutive  and  scanty  figures  of  Parisian  belles,  but  supremely  dis¬ 
figuring  to  the  full  and  finely  moulded  proportions  of  British  beauty ! 
Commend  me  to  a  national  costume,  like  the  provincial  garb  of  Spain 
and  Italy  ;  at  once  graceful,  commodious,  and  picturesque  ;  and  suited, 
by  difference  of  texture,  and  the  addition  of  a  cloak,  to  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  every  class  of  society. 

“  It  is  not  only  in  costume  that  the  women  of  Albano  shew’  them¬ 
selves  to  be  a  peculiar  and  primitive  race :  they  are  easily  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  Romans,  as  well  as  from  the  inhabitants  of  all  con¬ 
tiguous  districts,  by  the  superior  dignity  of  their  carriage,  by  the  fine 
contour  and  grandeur  of  their  countenances,  which  possess  also  the 
true  volto  sciolto,  of  the  Italian  proverb.  The  men  are  less  distin¬ 
guished  in  form  and  feature,  but  they  are  said  to  possess  more  sin¬ 
cerity  and  goodnature  than  any  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  Their 
costume  is  less  eleeant  than  that  of  the  fenuiles.  hnt  it  is  not  un- 
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witli  piaiea,  or,  n  pu&&iuie,  wiia  saver  uiuions ;  ureecues  oi  tne  same 
material,  with  huge  silver  knee  and  shoe  buckles ;  a  broad  sash  of 
coloured  woollen  around  the  w  aist ;  often  ear-rings  in  the  ears ;  a  broad 
brimmed  hat,  and  beneath  it  a  cap  of  net-work,  which  confines  the  hair. 
The  cloak,  except  in  wet  or  cold  weather,  is  thrown  over  one  shoulder, 
but  rarely  left  at  home  ;  hence  the  proverb,  Ne  (T  estate  ne  d'  invemoy 
camminar  senza  mantello.  This  fine  race,  however,  compose  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alban  hills.  They  occupy  the 
districts  between  Frascati  and  Genzano.  At  Velletri,  a  widely  different 
character  of  features  may  be  discerned,  resembling  the  people  of  the 
Volscian  hills ;  in  form  and  expression  more  pointed  and  cunning. 
These  people  have  also  more  fire  and  quickness  in  their  tempers;  are 
more  vindictive  ;  and  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  banditti  in  the  Roman 
states  are  natives  of  the  heights  of  Cori  and  Velletri. 

“  To  the  philosophical  observer  it  would  be  an  interesting  specula¬ 
tion,  10  trace  the  primitive  causes  of  such  strong  points  of  contrast  in 
the  appearance,  character,  and  habits  of  a  population,  residing  for  ages 
in  close  neighbourhood  and  communication. 

“  The  Albanese  are  loud,  lively,  and  sociable ;  and,  like  the  Romans, 
pursue  their  avocations  out  of  doors  ;  even  the  attentions  of  court¬ 
ship  are  carried  on  with  amusing  publicity,  at  the  house  door;  or  the 
Zitellay  leaning  out  of  a  first-floor  window,  listens  complacently  to  the 
loud  and  passionate  pleadings  of  her  inamorato  in  the  street  below.** 

“  I  have  taken  up  my  quarters  here  in  the  middle  floor  of  a  palazzoy 
where  I  have  a  bed-room,  and  the  use  of  a  spacious  and  venerable  hall, 
coated  with  woven  tapestry,  and  floored  with  marble  ;  protected  from 
the  superabundant  light  and  heat  by  jalousies,  and  provided  with  a 
spacious  balcony.  The  house  is  separated  from  the  street  by  a  small 
garden,  the  vines  are  shooting  vigorously  around  my  windows,  and  the 
figs  are  within  reach.  In  the  house  opposite  lodge  two  agreeable  Ro¬ 
man  ladies,  with  ,whom  I  had  once  dined  at  a  table  dliote.  I  was  not 
aware  of  their  vicinity  when  I  entered  my  new  abode ;  and  when,  at 
an  early  hour  the  following  morning,  I  stepped,  still  half  asleep,  into 
the  balcony,  I  was  no  little  astonished  to  see  the  lively  Roman  donnas 
leaning,  in  more  than  Roman  dishabille,  out  of  their  window.  My 
appearance, -however,  excited  no  alarm  on  their  side.  They  nodded  a 
friendly  morning  salute,  and,  laughing,  asked  me  how  I  liked  Albano?** 

“  The  summer  heat  confines  me  no  small  portion  of  the  day  to  the 
spacious  hall  and  balcony,  where  I  can  freely  indulge  in  the  dolce  far 
nientey  and  pursue  my  observations  on  the  customs  of  the  people,  whose 
outdoor  habits  afford  me  abundant  materials  for  my  journal. 

“  One  of  my  opposite  neighbours  is  a  young  and  pretty  Albanese 
girl,  who  is  now  leaning  far  out  of  the  window'  of  the  upper  floor,  and 
in  animated  conversation  with  her  lover,  who  gazes  at  her  from  the 
street  below.  Three  or  four  times  a-day  do  they  thus  laugh  and  talk 
together  by  the  hour,  regardless  of  neighbours  and  passengers.  W  on- 
dering  at  this  strange  and  distant  mode  of  communication,  1  asked  the 
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housemaid  why  the  young-  couple,  who  were  apparently  lovers,  did  not 
meet  in  the  room  below,  or  at  least  at  the  front  door.  ‘  E  zitella^  e 
non  ha  madre^  was  her  laconic  answer ;  ‘  She  is  a  maiden,  and  has  no 
mother.’  Not  altogether  comprehending  this  explanation,  1  sought 
fiirther  details,  but  was  briefly  answered,  ‘  Non  e  costumed  Such, 
however,  I  found  to  be  the  established  custom  in  Albano.  A  girl  of 
good  character  cannot,  except  in  presence  of  her  mother,  receive  a  visit 
from  the  man  she  is  about  to  marry,  nor  even  accept  a  nosegay  from 
him  at  the  house  door.  The  girl  opposite  to  me  has  no  mother ;  her 
father  is  a  farmer’s  labourer,  and  the  young  couple,  who  meet  only  in 
the  evening,  when  the  father  and  his  neighbours  are  assembled  at  the 
door,  solace  themselves  during  the  day  by  the  street  dialogues  above 
described.  Their  tender  looks,  and  lively  converse,  remind  me  forcibly 
of  a  charming  sketch  in  Pinelli’s  ‘Costumi  Romani,’*  which  are  wonder¬ 
fully  true  to  Roman  nature.  A  young  woman  is  leaning  out  of  an  upj)er 
window,  with  her  a}n*on  folded  round  her  naked  arms,  to  shield  them 
from  contact  with  the  rough  surface  of  the  window-sill.  The  lover 
stands  in  the  street  below,  leaning  with  his  elbow  against  the  wall, 
resting  his  forehead  on  his  hand,  and  gazing  fondly  upwards  at  his  fail- 
one.  Behind  him  stand  tw'o  guitar  players,  whom  he  has  hired  to 
gratify  his  mistress  with  a  serenade  ;  and  in  the  foreground  is  a  drow  sy 
labourer,  sitting  upon  an  old  Corinthian  capital,  his  arms  folded,  one 
leg  thrown  over  the  other,  and  his  mantle  lying  across  his  shoulder. 
The  serenade  has  lulled  him  into  slumber  and  unconsciousness  of 
all  around  him ;  and  the  listless  air  of  the  guitar  players  is  w^ll  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  lively  feeling  manifest  in  the  gaze  and  attitude  of  ;he 
lovers. 

“The  moral  restraint  imposed  by  Roman  mothers  on  their  daughters, 
unfortunately  extends  not  beyond  their  settlement  in  married  life.  The 
dissolute  habits  of  the  high-born  Roman  ladies  have  spread  downwards 
through  every  link  in  the  social  chain ;  and  the  vicious  proverbs  of 
far  la  Principessa — far  la  Marchesina^  are  commonly  employed  by 
the  lowest  class  of  Roman  wdves,  to  extenuate  their  frailties. 

“  The  following  popular  Ritornello,  a  Romania  for  two  voices,  is 
commonly  sung  in  the  streets  of  Albano.  It  forms  an  admirable  text 
to  the  above-described  sketch  of  Pinelli.  A  young  man  in  the  street 
begs  his  mistress  to  come  down  to  him,  and  assures  her  that  he  has 
seen  her  mother  walking  wdth  a  neighbour  towards  the  sea-shore.  She 
refuses,  perche  la  sna  madre  potrehhe  capitar — because  her  mother 
might  return.  The  lover  still  urges  his  request,  and  the  maiden,  grow  - 
ing  angry,  exclaims 

Che  pretemione  e  quel  la  ! 

Sappi^  cliio  son  zilella  ! 

“  This  dialogue-ballad  is  worth  recording,  not  only  as  a  specimen  of 
the  street  ballads  of  Albano,  but  as  a  compendium  of  the  moral  code 
which  rules  the  conduct  of  all  the  unmarried  females  in  Rome  and  its 
environs.  A  free  translation  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  unacquainted  w  ith  the  language  of  the  South. 


RITORNFLLO 


11  Giovane, 

Disceiuli,  o  naia  Bettina, 
E  non  aver  timor, 

Che  questa  e  la  mattina 
Di  favellar  d’amor. 

Discendi,  che  t’aspetta 
Un  fido  tuo  amator> 
Discendi,  mia  diletta, 
Non  danni  piu  dolor. 

La  Ziiella, 

lo  la  tua  campagnia 
Nonla  possa  accettar, 
Perche  la  madre  mia 
Potrebbe  capitar. 

E  da  giovane  onesta 
Non  mi  posso  azzardar, 
Son  qui  sulla  finestra 
Se  tu  mi  vuoi  parlar. 


O  why,  Bettina,  fear  me  ? 

O  w  hy  not  venture  near  me  ? 
This  is  the  morn  to  hear  me 
Discourse  sweet  tales  of  love. 
Come  down,  unkindest,  dearest 
A  lover  the  sincerest. 

With  sufferings  the  severest, 
Thy  icy  heart  would  move ! 


Young  man,  you  vainly  tease  me 
Your  idle  tales  displease  me ; 
Besides  my  mother  sees  me, 

(At  least  she  shortly  may.) 

I  am  an  honest  maid,  sir. 

Of  arts  like  yours  afraid,  sir, 
Wliatever’s  to  be  said,  sir — 

Pm  at  the  window — say. 


II  Giovane, 

lo  la  tua  genitrice 
L’ho  veduta  passar 
Con  un  pescatrice 
Sulla  riva  del  mar. 

E  se  ne  va  belbello 
Del  buon  fresco  a  pigliar, 
E  verso  del  Gastello, 

Non  vi  e  da  dubitar. 


Your  mother  has  been  gone,  love, 

Of  hours  more  than  one,  love. 

With  the  fish- wife  she  passed  on,  love 
(I  saw  her)  to  the  shore. 

The  dame,  for  once,  looked  sprightly. 
Tripped  toward  the  Castle  lightly; 
Pm  certain  1  guess  rightly ; 

Her  walk  is  not  half  o’er. 


La  Zifella.  _ 

Che  pretenzione  e  quella, 
Volermi  comandar  ? 

Sappi,  ch’io  son  zitella, 

E  non  mi  disturbar. 

Se  a  basso  non  vengo  io, 
Tu  mi  puoi  ben  capir, 

Un  ordine  tengo  io, 
deggio  eseguir. 

Rammenta  il  tuo  pensiero 
Che  non  potrai  mentir 
Tu  sei  un  lusinghiero, 
Venuto  per  tradir. 


You  make  extremely  free,  sir. 
Am  I  your  slave  to  be,  sir, 

An  honest  girl  like  me,  sir, 

Must  not  be  talked  to  so ; 

Pray,  think  of  what  the  town,  sir, 
Would  say,  if  I  went  down,  sir. 
And  then  my  mother’s  frown,  sir* 
I  will  not  go  below. 

Young  man,  you’re  a  deceiver. 
Should  maiden  trust  you  ever. 
You’d  flatter  first,  then  leave  her 
Your  wicked  wavs  I  know . 
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//  Gioranc. 

Non  soiu)  un  liisinghiero, 
Neppure  un  traditor, 

Ti  parlo  da  sincere, 

Non  tengo  altro  amor. 

La  Zitella, 

E  se  braini  d’amanni, 
Ascolta  il  mio  dir, 

Ch’io  voglio  ritiraniii, 
(lualcliuno  puo  venir. 

Domani  un  foglio  scritto 
Ti  faro  capitar, 

E  bada  di  star  zitto 
Saperti  regolar. 


He 

Deceiver  I  am  none,  love ! 

This  breast  beats  but  for  one,  love  ; 
And  I  shall  be  undone,  love, 

If  she  shall  answer,  no  I 

She, 

If  you’re  sincere,  in  proof,  sir, 

I  beg  you’ll  stand  aloof,  sir. 

From  this  respected  roof,  sir, 

(Some  tell-tale  may  be  near.) 
Your  love  says,  don’t  forget  her; 
Expect  an  early  letter ; 

And,  meanwhile,  study  better 
Behaviour  when  you’re  here. 


POOR  BOBBY ; 

A  YARN  FROM  THE  MID-W'ATCH. 


When  I  was  a  bit  o’  a  younker, messmates,  I  sar\’ed  aboard  of  the  Washington, 
a  reg’lar  Virginee  built,  and  as  lively  a  thing  for  a  trader,  as  a  seaman  would 
wish  to  have  seen  on  the  run,  in  a  brisk  breeze,  with  her  rag’s  out.  The  Capt’n, 
or  master  as  our  Lieutenant  says,  when  he  overhauls, — was  a  good  sort  of  a  man 
enough,  though  I  could’nt  say  as  much  for  the  first  mate, — and  so  the  vessel’s 
coui*se  was  kept,  and  duty  done,  he  would  run  out  his  chaffing  tackle  for’ard 
among  us,  the  same  as  one-eyed  Tom  the  topman  there  might,  on  board  of  his 
blessed  Majesty’s  Sloop  F — y  here,  if  he  but  knowed  how\  We  were  bound  d've 
see  ihere-a-way  to  Van  Dieman’s  land,  and  with  a  closely  stowed  cargo,  w  e  had 
among  our  live  lumber  a  lot  of  passengers — lubbers  thait  could’nt  tell  the  fore- 
yard-arm  from  the  main-to’-gairnt  mast.  Well,  blue  water  was  a  reg'lar  sight 
for  ’em,  and  then  they  used  to  sw  ab  it  about  the  quarter  in  yer  marine  fash’n, 
like  sartain  people  in  this  here  ship,  that  shall  be  nameless  as  though  command¬ 
ing  under  his  Majesty’s  broad  pennant.  Ye  see  they  were  mostly  sodger  oft ’sirs, 
and  saving  one  or  two  on’em,  the  most  ignorantest  chaps  aboard.  From  one 
watch  to  another  they  did  nothing  but  marines’  duty,  smoking,  drinking,  and 
strutting  about ;  it  was  all  they  w  ere  good  for  I  and  for’ard,  we  had  a  constant 
quiz  at  these  swabs  aft.  Lord  love  ye !  it  was  sitch  a  sight  to  see  ’em  in  their 
dandy  rig ’alongside  the  petticoats  with  their  queer  lingo  of  ^  peerniect 
‘  du  me  the  fever ‘  most  bootifool  saight^  I  never  hard  or  seed  sitch  a  set  afore, 
and  as  soon  as  there  sprung  up  a  bit  o’  a  wind,  as  sure  we  had  a  squall  aboard 
of  us  presently.  Among  the  passengers  we  carried  was  ‘  Poor  Bobbv,’  he  was 
nigh  the  only  favorite  among  the  lads  ;  it  was  all  the  same  to  him,  tne  quarter 
as  the  forecastle — messing  with  the  Capt’n  or  men,  all  was  one  to  Bob,  the 
honest  cretur.  Poor  Bobby,  you  must  know',  my  mates,  was  a  four  footed  passen- 
^  New  ’fun’-land  dog,  as  fine  a  thing  o’  the  sort,  as  ye  ev'er  seed,  and  be¬ 
longed  to  a  young  off* ’sir — a  likely  youngster  he  would  been  in  blue,  ’stead  o’ 
rt*d :  he  w  as  indeed  for  matter  o’  that  an  open  hearted  young  genelman 

enough,  and  in  a  hard  watch  could  send  aloft  a  can  of  grog,  with  right  good 
will;  there  was  none  o*  yer  ‘skippering’  and  ‘make  fast’  bout  him. 

Now  this  might  be  dye  see,bekase,  all  on  us  for’ard  loved  the  dog,  as  though 
he  were  our  own,  nor  was  there  a  soul  from  the  swab  o’  a  stew’rd  to  the  Capt  n 
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aboard,  but  would  have  shared  his  ration  with  Boh.  There  was  something  so 
brave  and  noble  about  the  cretur,  and  then  he  gave  such  fun  to  all  on  us  with 
his  rum  sky-larking,  jumping  overboard  in  a  Ctalm,  diving  and  fetching,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing:  the  cre’tur  swum  like  a  Otahee.  Then  at  other  times  may 
he  Nve’d  cast  a  bit  o’  a  rag  in  the  ratlins,  when  Bobby  would  try  to  go  aloft  and 
fetch  it — that  ere  he  could  niver  do,  and  it  quite  distressed  the  poor  thing,  when 
he  seed  you  take  up  a  piece  o’  cloth  and  call  him — for  Bob  knowed,  as  well  as 
1  might,  you  were  going  to  give  him  a  teazer.  Now  there  was  a  wee  bit  of  a 
piccaninny — a  half  and  half — aboard  along  w  ith  his  mother — the  lad  w  as  but  a 
little  hop  o’  my  thumb,  but  a  merry  little  soul,  and  was  very  fond  o’  Bob,  as 
Boh  was  on  him,  and  they  use  to  kick  up  a  rare  ‘  filliluh  ’  in  their  rum  rigs 
of  play,  rolling  sometimes  over  and  over  each  other,  like  a  couple  of  young 
porpoises;  and  though  young  smutty  would  be  a  little  rough  now  and  then, 
heaving  away,  at  his  figure  head  or  starn,  yet  the  pntle  cretur  was  always  like 
a  lamb  to  him.  Well,  all  had  gone  fair  enough,  ’till  within  three  days’  sail 
o’  the  Cape.  It  was  just  getting  duskish,  and  the  second  watch  had  just  turned 
out,  the  wind  had  set  in  N.  N.W.,  and  might  be  whispering  a  capful  in  our 
top-s’ls,  and  the  ship  taking  an  easy  run  of  about  four  knots  the  hour.  I  was 
on  deck,  I  well  remember,  and  there,  in  the  waist,  was  the  wee  half  neger  lad, 
and  the  dog  playing,  and  skylarking  about  as  usual.  While  we  were  laughing 
at  the  two  tugging  and  hauling  away,  all  o’  a  sudden,  afore  you  could  say 
‘  done.  Sir,’  the  lad,  running  back’ards,  fell  through  a  port  overboard.  There 
was  a  sing  out  of  ‘  a  hand  over,’  from  those  who  seed  the  sarcumstance,  and 
two  or  three  ran  aft’  in  a  twinkling,  heaving  lines,  and  a  stray  coop  that  was  lying 
pigh  the  capst’n,  while  the  off ’sir’  of  the  watch  sang  out  to  bring  the  ship  too. 
The  word  was  scarcely  given  for  taking  all  in,  and  putting  the  helm  hard  down, 
when  Bobby,  now  for  the  firet  time,  missing  the  child,  and  seeming  to  know 
what  had  happened,  gave  a  loud  bark,  and  cleared  the  taffrail  like  a  shot, 
and  Capt’n  and  passengers,  who  had  all  come  aloft  at  the  sudden  cry,  seed  him 
sw  iinming  from  astam  like  a  mad  cretur :  all  at  once  they  seed  him  make  a 
snatch  at  some’at  in  the  water,  but  it  was  too  duskv  to  tell  ’xactlv,  and  the 
next  minute  left  him  out  o’  sight  altogether.  Had  the  ship  been  but  a  man-o’- 
war’s-man  her  yards  had  been  manned,  and  the  ship  brought  snugly  too,  in 
the  twinkling  o’  a  handspike ;  but  ye  see  them  ere  marchantmen  are  scarce  o’ 
hands,  so  that  it  took  a  matter  of  ten  minutes  in  hauling  in  and  manning  and 
lowering  the  jolly  boat.  Well,  though  we  pulled  long  and  strong  astam,  and 
kept  as  sharp  luck  out  a-head  as  we  could  w  ell  do  in  the  dusk,  we’d  just  gave 
’em  up  for  clean  gone,  when  the  bow-oar’s-man  said  he  seed  some’at  splashing 
at  our  larboard;  a  pull,  with  a  turn  o’  the  tiller,  brought  us  a-long-side, — my 
eyes,  it  was  Bobby  with  little  smutty  in  his  mouth.  Poor  cretur,  he  was  just 
spent  as  we  hauled  him  in,  for  down  he  sunk  in  the  stara  sheets  quite  groggy, 
like  the  piccanniny,  with  swallowing  too  much  o’  Davy  Jones’s  flip.  Well,  I 
sha’n’t  spin  ye  a  twist  of  the  dieer  we  had  from  the  ship  on  our  return,  or  the 
joy  of  the  nigh  distracted  mother,  and  all  a-board,  w  hen  the  doctor  brought  the 
piccanniny  too ;  and  as  for  Bobby,  they  couldn’t  no  more  move  him  from  the 
child’s  side  than  one-eyed  Tom  from  blue  ruin,  when  the  rag’s  struck  and  ship 
paid.  There  he  stood  licking  one  o’  his  little  hands  ’till  he  came  about.  Arter 
that  there  sarcumstance  there  wasn’t  a  man  but  loved  that  dog,  as  a  father 
Blight  his  child,  he’d  so  ’deared  himself  as  ’twere  to  all  aboard.  Well,  ‘  all’s 
well  as  ends  well,’  as  the  player  man  said  a-port.  We  had  to  land  our  sodger 
marines  at  the  Cape,  and  ’mong  the  rest  the  young  off’sir  wot  owned  poor 
Bob,  so  that,  though  he  was  only  a  dumby,  all  were  sad  enough  at  thoughts  o’ 
parting.  On  the  morning  the  ship  stood  in  for  the  bay,  and  anchored  within  a 
good  stone’s  cast  o’  the  shore.  I  well  remember,  d’ye  see,  messmates,  it  was  a 
fine  morning  in  June,  with  the  sun  hotly  out,  and  all  hands  were  about  in 
getting  the  boats  out,  and  the  windlass  in  trim,  while  the  leave’s  taking  was 
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poiiip:  on  aft  among  the  passengers ;  some  on’ein  were  going  on  to  Hobart’s 
rown,  you  must  know ;  and  there  was  the  poor  dog,  too,  skippering  about  the 
deck,  and  frisking  with  little  smutty.  And  those  that  kindly  patted  the  poor 
cretur  that  morning,  little  thought  where  he  was  to  take  up  his  birth  for  the 
night,  I  guess.  The  boat  had  got  the  passengers’  cargoes,  and  all  w  ere  aboard 
but  the  dog ;  we  had  all  took  a  leave,  as  it  might  be,  of  him,  and  he’d  got  from 
the  hands  who  were  patting  him  for  the  last  time,  and  was  about  to  leap  into 
the  gig  to  his  master,  when  the  young  man  stood  up  in  the  starn,  and  told  us  to 
hold  him  taut  by  the  collar,  till  they’d  got  just  in  shore.  ‘  When  I  hold  this 
hankerchief  aloft,  then  let  him  go,’  says  he.  Ay!  Ay !  sir,  said  we,  and  a  brace 
o’  hands  presently  seized  Bobby.  How  the  poor  cretur  did  haul  and  tug  to  be 

sure,  to  get  to  the  boats  when  they  put  off,  all  the  while  kicking  up  a  d - 1  of 

a  squall,  while  they  in  the  boat  did  nothing  but  snigger  at  Bob’s  yells,  as  be 
tried  to  jump  over  and  follow. 

Now  for  it,  my  lads,  lend  your  ears  this  way!  Ned  watched  the  boats,  and 
they  w  ere  but  just  a  few  strokes  o’  the  shore,  when  up  went  the  signal.  Yeo ! 
hoa !  Slap  went  Bob  over,  bawling  like  an  Indee,  as  he  splashed  into  the  water 
and  swam  away  for  the  shore.  It  was  for  the  last  time  we  looked  upon  him, 
as  we  stood  together,  some  five  or  six  on  us,  talking  o’  the  cretur,  and  fancying 
his  quick  swim.  At  the  same  time  all  on  ’em  were  eyeing  him  from  the  boats, 
and  he  had  just  reached,  as  it  might  be,  mid-way  between,  when  the  cretur,  all 
at  once,  set  up  a  loud  shrill  howl,  and  threw  himself  half  out  o’  the  water,  that 
made  us  think  at  first  he  got  the  cramp.  But  the  flash  o’  white,  that  glanced 
like  lightning  close  again  him  the  next  minute,  told  the  truth,  and  ‘  A  shirk ! 
a  shirk !’  sounded  from  ship  to  shore,  and  from  shore  to  ship,  and  all  stood 
trembling,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  poor  Bob,  as  he  kept  swimming  away,  lar¬ 
board  and  starboard,  and  diving  in  a  turn  or  so,  as  though  he  knowed  his 
danger ;  while  every  now  and  then  he  gave  a  short  fierce  look,  and  showed  his 
grinders ;  niver  giving  the  h — 11  o’  a  shirk  time  for  a  turn — for,  as  you  know , 
its  the  natur  o’  the  thing,  that  it  must  turn  on  its  belly  to  bite.  Well,  as  the 
poor  dog  swam  so  fast,  and  every  now  and  then  gave  the  shirk  a  double,  while 
one  o’  the  boats,  in  shore,  was  pulling  hard  off  to  him,  for  there  were  some 
began  to  think  that  he  would  ’scape  the  chase,  whose  black  back  and  fins  we 
seeil  ev’ry  minute  ’bove  water*  work,  slewing  about  to  grip  the  dog,  as  he  sw  am 
away,  like  a  mad  cretur,  for  the  boat  coming  to’ards  him.  Howsomever,  his 
time  was  come,  it  w  as  no  use,  the  boat  and  he  were  w  ithin  a  matter  of  ten  oars 
of  each  other,  and  a  lad,  with  a  boat-spike,  stood  in  the  fore  sheets,  ready  to 
grapple  him,  and  have  him  aboard.  He  was,  I  say,  witliin  ten  strokes  o’  the 
boat,  when  giving  a  a  loud,  fierce  yell,  down  he  went — the  d — d  shirk  had  got 
him  at  hast.  The  after  minute,  d’ye  see,  his  head  and  shoulders  ’rose  in  the 
red  of  tlie  w  aters  around,  and  then  again  were  dashed  under  in  the  maw  of  the 
shirk.  Poor  cretur !  his  wanderings  were  done !  the  curse  o’  the  waves  had  got 
him. 
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AN  AFFECTING  AND  AUTHENTIC  NARRATIVE,  BY  AN  EYE-W’ITNESS. 

On  Tuesday,  Februaiy  22,  a  violent  detonation  was  suddenly  heard  in  the 
coal  mine  of  Bois-Monzil,  belonging  to  M.  Robinot.  The  waters  from  the  old 
works  rushed  impetuously  along  the  new  galleries.  “  The  waters,  the  waters!” 
such  was  the  cry  that  resounded  from  the  affrighted  workmen  throughout  the 
mine.  Only  ten  miners  out  of  twenty-six  were  able  to  reach  the  entrance.  One 
of  them  brought  off  in  his  aims,  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  whom  he  thus  saved 
from  certain  death ;  another,  impelled  by  the  air  and  the  water,  to  a  considc- 
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rable  distance,  could  scarcely  credit  his  escape  from  such  imminent  danpfcr ; 
a  third  rushed  forward  with  his  sack  full  of  coals  on  liis  shoulders,  which,  in  his 
friijht,  he  had  never  thought  of  throwing  down. 

The  disastrous  news,  that  sixteen  workmen  had  perished  in  the  mine  of  M. 
Robinot,  was  soon  circulated  in  the  town  of  St.  Etienne.*  It  was  regarded  as 
one  of  those  fatal  and  deplorable  events,  unfortunately,  too  common  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  on  the  ensuing  Thursday  it  was  no  longer  talked  of.  Poli¬ 
tics,  and  the  state  of  parties  in  Paris,  exclusively  occupied  the  public  attention. 

The  engineers  of  the  mines,  however,  and  some  of  their  pupils,  who,  on  the 
first  alarm,  had  hastened  to  the  spot,  still  remained  there,  continuing  their  inde¬ 
fatigable  endeavours  to  discover  the  miners  who  were  missing.  Nothing  that 
mechanical  science,  manual  labour,  and  perseverance,  prompted  by  humanity, 
could  perform,  was  left  undone. 

Thirty  hours  had  already  elapsed  since  the  fatal  accident,  when  two  workmen 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  jacket  and  some  provisions  belonging  to  the  miners. 
The  engineers  immediately  essayed  to  penetrate  into  the  galleries  where  these 
objects  had  been  found,  which  they  accomplished  with  much  difficulty,  hy 
crawling  on  their  hands  and  feet.  In  vain  they  repeatedly  called  aloufi ;  no 
voice,  save  the  echo  of  their  own,  answered  from  those  narrow  and  gloomy 
vaults.  It  then  occurred  to  them  to  strike  with  their  pick-axes  against  the 
roof  of  tlie  mine.  Still  the  same  uncheering  silence!...  Listen  I  yes!  the  sounds 
are  answered,  by  similar  blows! — Every  heart  beats,  every  pulse  quickens, 
every  breath  is  contracted  ; — yet,  perhaps,  it  is  but  an  illusion  of  their  wishes — 
or,  perhaps,  some  deceitful  echo....... They  again  strike  the  vaulted  roof. — There 

is  no  longer  any  doubt. — The  same  number  of  strokes  is  returned.  No  words 
can  paint  the  varied  feelings  that  pervaded  every  heart !  It  was  (to  use  the 
expression  of  a  person  present)  a  veritable  delirium  of  joy,  of  fear,  and  of  hope. 

Without  losing  an  instant,  the  engineers  ordered  a  hole  to  be  bored  in  the 
direction  of  the  galleries  where  the  miners  were  presumed  to  he ;  at  the  same 
time  they  directed,  on  another  point,  the  formation  of  an  inclined  well,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  them. 

Two  of  the  engineer’s  pupils  were  now  dispatched  to  the  mayor  of  St.  Etienne, 
to  procure  a  couple  of  fire-pumps,  which  they  conducted  back  to  the  mine,  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  firemen.  In  the  ardour  of  youthful  humanity,  those  young 
meu  imagined  that  the  delivemnee  of  the  miners  was  hut  the  affair  of  a  few 
hours ;  and,  wishing  to  prepare  an  “  agreeable  surprise”  for  the  friends  of  the 
supposed  victims,  they  gave  strict  injunctions  at  the  mayoralty  to  keep  the  object 
of  their  expedition  a  profound  secret. 

Notwithstanding  the  untiring  efforts  made  to  place  these  pumps  in  the  mine, 
it  was  found  impossible.  Either  they  were  upon  a  plane  too  much  inclined  to 
admit  of  their  playing  with  facility,  or  the  water  was  too  muddy  to  be  received 
up  the  pipes;  they  were  therefore  abandoned.  In  the  meantime,  the  attempts 
made  to  reach  the  miner's  by  sounding,  or  by  the  inclined  well,  seemed  to  pre¬ 
sent  insurmountable  difficuiti(^  The ‘distance  to  them  wtis  unknown;  the 
sound  of  their  blows  on  the  roof,  far  from  offering  a  certain  eriterion,  or,  at  least, 
a  probable  one,  seemed  each  time  to  excite  fresh  doubts;  in  short,  the  rock 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pierce  was  equally  hard  and  thick,  and  the  gunpowder 
unc^ingly  used  to  perforate  it,  made  but  a  hopeless  progress.  The  consequent 
anxiety  that  reigned  in  the  mine  may  he  easily  conceived.  Each  of  the  party, 

his  turn,  offered  his  suggestions,  sometimes  of  hope,  sometimes  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  the  whole  felt  oppressed  by  that  vague  suspense,  which  is,  perhaps. 


•  St.  Etienne,  a  manufacturing  town  for  hardware,  and  ribbands,  with  a  population 
?  100,000  souls  ;  the  Birmingham  and  Coventry  of  France.  It  is  situated  on  the 
»>anks  of  the  Loire. 
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more  painful  to  support  than  the  direst  certainty.  The  strokes  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  miners  continued  to  reply  to  theirs,  which  added  to  their  aj^itation,  from 
the  fear  of  not  heinp:  aide  to  afford  them  effectual  help.  They  almost  thought 
that  in  such  a  painful  moment,  their  situation  was  more  distressing^  than  those 
they  soug;ht  to  save,  as  the  latter  were,  at  any  rate,  sustained  hy  hope. 

While  most  of  the  party  were  thus  perplexed  by  a  crowd  of  disquieting:  ideas, 
produced  hy  the  distressing:  nature  of  the  event  itself,  and  by  their  protracted 
stay  in  a  mine  where  the  few  solitary  lamps  scarcely  rendered  “  darkness  visi¬ 
ble,”  the  workmen  continued  their  labours  with  redoubled  ardour ;  some  of 
them  were  hewing:  to  pieces  blocks  of  the  rock,  which  fell  slowly  and  with  much 
difficulty ;  others  were  actively  employed  in  boring:  hole  before  named, 

whilst  some  of  the  eng:ineers’  ajiprentices  soug:ht  to  discover  new  galleries,  either 
by  creeping  on  “  all  fours,”  or  by  penetrating  through  perilous  and  narrow*  cre¬ 
vices  and  clefts  of  the  rock. 

In  the  midst  of  their  corporeal  and  mental  labours,  their  attention  was  sud¬ 
denly  excited  from  another  painful  source.  The  wives  of  the  hapless  miners 
had  hcanl  that  all  hope  was  not  extinct.  They  hastened  to  the  spot :  with 
heart-rending  cries,  and  through  tears,  alternately  of  despair  and  hope,  they 
exclaimed,  “  Are  they  all  there?”  “  Where  is  the  father  of  my  children  ?  Is 
he  amongst  them,  or  has  he  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  ?” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  close  to  the  water-reservoir,  a  consultation  was 
held  on  the  plan  to  be  pursued.  Engineers,  pupils,  workmen,  all  agreed  that 
the  only  prospect  of  success  consisted  in  exhausting  the  water,  which  was  al¬ 
ready  sensibly  diminished,  by  the  sole  working  of  the  steam-pump  ;  the  other 
pumps  produced  little  or  no  effect,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  efforts  em¬ 
ployed  to  render  them  serviceable.  Somebody  then  proposed  remedying  the 
failure  of  these  pumps  by  une  chahiea  hras,  viz.  by  fonning  aline,  and  passing 
buckets  from  one  to  the  other ;  this  method  was  adopted,  and  several  of  the 
juipils  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  St.  Etienne.  It  was  midnight.  The  (jnie- 
rale  was  beat  in  two  quarters  of  the  town  only.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  as¬ 
signed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous.  On  the  first  alarm  a  great  number  of  per¬ 
sons  hurried  to  the  tow  n-hall,  imagining  a  fire  had  broken  out,  but  on  ascertaining 
the  real  cause,  several  of  them  returned  home,  apparently  unmoved.  Yet  these 
very  same  persons,  whose  supposed  apathy  had  excited  both  surprise  and  indig¬ 
nation,  quickly  re-appeared  on  the  scene,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  National 
Guard. — So  powerful  is  the  magic  influence  of  organized  masses,  marching 
under  the  orders  of  a  chief,  and  stimulated  by  Pespnt  de  corps. 

It  wiis  truly  admirable  to  see  with  what  address  and  rapidity  the  three  or 
four  hundred  men,  who  had  hastened  to  Bois-Monzil,  passed  and  repassed  the 
buckets,  by  forming  a  chain  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  But  their  generous  el- 
forts  became  too  fatiguing  to  last  long.  Imagine  a  subtermnean  badly  light¬ 
ed,  where  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  rapid  descent,  in 
a  stoo})ing  posture,  to  avoid  striking  their  heads  against  the  roof  of  the  vault, 
and,  most  of  the  time,  up  to  the  middle  in  the  water,  which  was  drip]ung  from 
every  side ;  some  idea  may  then  be  formed  of  their  painful  situation.  They 
were  relieved  from  this  laborious  duty  by  the  Garde  Nationale  of  St. 
Etienne,  whose  zeal  and  enthusiasm  exceeded  all  praise.  But  a  more  precious 
reinforcement  was  at  hand  :  the  workmen  from  the  adjacent  mines  now  arrived 
in  great  numbers.  From  their  skill  and  experience  every  thing  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  if  they  failed  there  was  no  further  hope. 

The  vhaine  d  bras  was  again  renewed  by  companies  of  the  National  Guard, 
relieved  every  two  hours,  who,  at  respective  distances,  held  the  lights,  and  under 
wliose  orders  they  acted.  It  was  a  cheering  spectacle  to  behold  citizens  ol  all 
ranks  engaged  in  one  of  the  noblest  oflices  of  humanity,  under  the  direction  ol 
poor  colliers. 
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The  immense  advantages  of  the  organization  of  the  National  (jiiaril,  ucre 
never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  on  this  occasion.  W  ithout  them  there 
would  have  been  no  means  or  possibility  of  uniting  together  an  entire  popula¬ 
tion  ;  of  leading  the  people  from  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles,  night  and 
(lav,  so  as  to  insure  a  regular  and  continued  service  ;  all  would  have  been 
trouble  and  conftision.  With  them,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  was  ready, 
and  in  motion,  at  the  voice  of  a  single  chief;  and  the  whole  was  comluettMl 
with  such  precision  and  regularity  as  had  never,  on  similar  occitsions,  been 
witnessed  before. 

The  road  from  St.  Etienne  to  Bois-Monzil,  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most 
animated  kind.  In  the  midst  of  the  motley  and  moving  multitude,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guards  were  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro ;  chasseurs,  grenadiers,  cavalrv, 
and  artillerymen,  all  clothed  in  their  rich  new  costume,  as  on  a  field  day.  Some 
of  the  crow  d  were  singing  la  Parisienne,  others  were  lamenting,  praying,  hoping, 
despairing,  and,  by  “  fits  and  starts,”  abandoning  themselves  to  those  o])posite 
extravagancies  of  sentiment  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  a  French  populati(m. 
W  hen  night  drew  her  sable  curtains  around,  the  picturesque  oi  the  scene  was  still 
more  heightened.  Fresh  bands  of  miners,  conducted  by  their  respective  chiefs, 
coming  in  from  every  side;  their  sooty  visages  lighted  uj)  by  glaring  torches; 
National  Guards  arriving  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  jfiin  their  com¬ 
rades  of  St.  Etienne  ;  farmers  and  peasants,  on  horseback  and  a-foot,  hastening 
to  offer  their  humane  aid ;  sentinels  posted — muskets  piled — w  atch-  fires  blazing, 
and,  in  short,  the  t<yut  ensemble  rendered  the  approaches  of  Bois-Mcnzil,  like  a 
bivouac  on  the  eve  of  an  expected  battle  ;  happily,  however,  the  (jhject  of  these 
brave  men  was  to  preserve  life,  and  not  to  destroy  it.  It  is  hut  just  to  render 
homage  here  to  the  worthy  cure  of  St.  Villars,  who,  in  his  simjile  clerical  dres>, 
mingled  everywhere  with  the  anxious  throng, exhorting  a!id  encouraging  them 
in  their  “  good  work,”  both  by  precept  and  example  : 

“  He  had  no  bigot’s  pride — no  sectary's  whim  ; 

“  Christian  and  countryman  were  all  to  him.” 

On  the  Saturday  the  chalne  a  bras  was  disconlinuerl,  as  the  engineers  had 
now  brought  the  pumps  effectually  to  work.  .Suddenly  a  qts  of  joy  was  ec]n>ed 
from  mouth  to  mouth:  “  They  are  saved!  they  are  saved!  six  of  them  are 
freed  from  their  subterraneous  prison  !”  shouted  a  person  at  the  entrance  of  the 
mine.  The  rumour  was  instantly  repeated  along  the  crowd,  and  a  hor^unan 
set  off  at  full  speed  for  St.  Etienne,  with  the  gratifying  news;  another  follow e<l 
and  confirmecf  the  report  of  his  predecessor.  The  whole  town  was  in  motion, 
and  all  classes  seemed  to  partake  of  the  general  joy,  with  a  feeling  as  if  ejich 
person  had  been  individually  interested.  In  the  exuberance  of  their  delight  they 
were  already  deliberating  on  tlie  subject  of  sl  fete,  to  celebrate  the  happy  event, 
when  a  thiiti  horseman  arrived.  The  multitude  thronged  round  him  expecting 
a  more  ample  confirmation  of  the  welcome  tidings.  But  their  joy  w  as  wn 
turned  to  sorrow,  when  they  were  informed  that  nothing  had  yet  leen  disc<^K- 
vered,  save  the  dead  bodies  of  two  unfortunate  men,  who,  t<^»gether,  liad  left 
eleven  children  to  lament  their  untimely  fate! 

On  Sunday,  the  workmen  continued  their  labour  with  e''jual  zeal  and  un- 
^^^rtainty  as  before.  A  sort  of  inquietude  and  hopelers^nes-,  however,  occ-asion- 
^llv  pervaded  their  minds,  which  may  fe  easily  accounted  fr»r,froTO  the  hitLert<^j 
fruitless  result  of  their  fatiguing  researches*.  DL«eusskms  now  took  place  on 
what  was  to  be  done;  differences  of  opinion  arjse  on  the  various  plans  pTOp^/te^i. 
^nd,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sounds  of  the  hapless  victim«i,  from  the  rece  -e« 
m  the  rocky  cavern,  continued  to  f*e  di^nctly  audible.  Every  m^imerit  tb^ 
embarrassment  and  diffcultie^  the  wrrrixr.en  iTjcTea'ed.  The  flinty  nxl 
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seemed  to  gi’ow  more  impenetrable  ;  their  tools  either  broke,  or  became  so  fixed 
in  the  stone,  that  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  regain  them.  The  water  filtered 
from  all  parts,  through  the  narrow  gallery  they  were  perforating,  and  they  even 
began  to  apprehend  another  irruption. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  Monday  morning,  when,  at  four  o’clock, 
an  astounding  noise  was  heard,  which  re-echoed  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  mine.  A  general  panic  seized  on  every  one ;  it  was  thought  that  the 
waters  had  forced  a  new  issue.  A  mpid  and  confused  flight  look  place; 
hut,  luckily,  their  fears  were  soon  allayed  on  perceiving  that  it  was  only  an 
immense  mass  of  rock,  detached  from  the  mine,  which  had  fallen  into  a 
draining-well.  This  false  alarm  however,  operated  in  a  discouraging  manner, 
on  the  minds  of  the  workmen ;  and  it  required  some  management  to  bring 
them  hack  to  their  respective  stations,  and  to  revive  that  ardour  and  constancy, 
which  they  had,  hitherto,  so  admirably  displayed. 

They  had  scarcely  renewed  their  endeavours  to  bore  through  the  rock,  when 
suddenly  one  of  them  felt  the  instrument  drawn  from  his  hands,  by  the  poor 
imprisoned  miners.  It  was  indeed,  to  them,  the  instrument  of  deliverance  from 
their  cruel  situation.  Singular  to  relate,  their  fii*st  request  was  neither  for 
food  nor  drink,  hut  for  lights  as  if  they  were  more  eager  to  make  use  of  their 
eyes,  than  to  satisfy  the  pressing  wants  of  appetite!  It  was  now  ascertained 
that  eight  of  the  sufferers  still  survived  ;  and  this  time  an  authentic  account 
of  the  happy  discovery  was  dispatched  to  St.  Etienne,  where  it  excited  the  most 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  sympathy  and  gladness.  But  there  is  no  plea¬ 
sure  unmixed  w  ith  alloy  ;  no  general  happiness  unaccompanied  by  particular 
exceptions.  Amongst  the  workmen,  was  the  father  of  one  of  the  men  who  had 
disappeared  in  the  mine.  His  paternal  feelings  seemed  to  have  endowed  him 
with  superhuman  strength.  Night  and  day  he  never  quitted  his  w  ork  hut  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  return  to  it  with  redoubled  ardour:  one  sole,  absorbing  thought, 
occupied  his  whole  soul ;  the  idea  that  his  son,  his  only  son,  was  w  ith  those 
who  were  heard  from  within.  In  vain  he  was  solicited  to  retire  ;  in  vain  they 
strove  to  force  him  from  labours  too  fatiguing  for  his  age.  “  My  son  is  amongst 
them,”  said  he ;  “  I  hear  him ;  nothing  shall  prevent  my  hastening  his 
release;”  and,  from  time  to  time,  he  called  on  his  son,  in  aeeents  that  tore 
the  hearts  of  the  bystanders.  It  was  from  his  hand  that  the  instrument  had 
been  drawn.  His  first  question  was,  “my  child?”  Like  Apelles,  let  me 
throw’  a  veil  over  a  father’s  grief. — His  Antoine  was  no  more ;  he  had  been 
drowned ! 

For  four  days  several  medical  men  were  constantly  on  the  spot,  to  contribute 
all  the  succours  that  humanity,  skill,  and  science  could  afford.  It  wiis  they 
who  introduced,  through  the  hole,  broth  and  soup,  by  means  of  long  tin  tubes, 
which  had  been  carefully  prepared  beforehand.  The  poor  captives  distributed 
it  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  /?r.9<  to  the  oldest  and  weakest  of  their 
companions^  for,  notwithstanding  their  dreadful  situation,  the  spirit  of  concord 
and  charity  had  never  ceased  for  a  single  moment,  to  preside  amongst  them. 
The  man  who  was  appointed  by  the  other's  to  communieate  with,  and  answer 
the  questions  of  their  deliverers,  displayed  in  all  his  replies,  a  gaiety  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  French  character.  On  being  asked  what  day  he  thought  it 
was,  and  on  being  informed  that  it  was  Monday  instead  of  Sunday,  as  he  had 
supposed,  “  Ah  I”  said  he,  “  I  ought  to  have  known  that ;  as  we  yesterday 

indulged  ourselves  freely  in  drinking - water.”  Strange  that  a  man  should 

have  the  heart  to  joke,  who  had  been  thus  “  cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confined,” 
during  five  days,  destitute  of  food,  depr'ived  of  air,  agitated  by  suspense,  and 
in  jeopardy  of  perishing  by  the  most  horrible  of  all  deaths ! 

There  still  remained  full  sixteen  feet  of  solid  rock  betweerr  tire  two  airxious 
parties ;  brrt  the  workmen’s  labours  were  irow,  if  possible,  redoubled  by  the 
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certainty  of  complete  success.  At  intervals,  light  nourishment  in  regulated 
quantities,  continued  to  be  passed  to  the  miners ;  this  however,  they  soon  re¬ 
jected,  expressing  but  one  desire,  that  their  friends  would  make  haste.  Their 
strength  began  to  fail  them;  their  respiration  became  more  and  more  difficult ; 
their  utterance  grew  feebler  and  fainter;  and  towards  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  the  last  words  that  could  be  distinguished,  were — “  Brothers  make 
haste !  ” 

The  general  anxiety  was  now  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch ;  it  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  trying  crisis  yet  experienced  since  the  commencement  of  these 
benevolent  labours ;  at  length  the  moment  of  deliverance  was,  all  at  once, 
announced,  and  at  ten  o’clock  it  was  accomplished.  One  by  one  they  appeared, 
like  spectres,  gliding  along  the  gallery  which  had  just  been  completed ;  their 
weak,  and  agitated  forms  supported  by  the  engineers,  on  whom  they  cast  their 
feeble  eyes,  filled  with  astonishment,  yet  beaming  with  gratitude.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  the  doctors,  they  all,  with  one  single  exception,  ascended  to  the 
entrance  of  the  mine,  without  aid ;  such  was  their  eagerness  again  to  inhale 
the  pure  air  of  liberty.  From  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  temporary  resi¬ 
dence  allotted  them,  the  whole  way  was  illuminated.  The  engineei-s,  pupils, 
and  the  workmen,  with  the  National  Guard  under  arms,  were  drawn  up  in  two 
lines  to  form  a  passage ;  and  thus,  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  silence,  did 
these  poor  fellows  traverse  an  attentive  and  sympathising  crowd,  who,  as  they 
passed  along,  inclined  their  heads,  as  a  sort  of  respect  and  honour  to  their 
sufferings. 

Such  are  the  affecting  particulars  of  an  event,  during  the  whole  of  which, 
every  kind  of  business  was  suspended  at  St.  Etienne  ;  an  event  which  exhibited 
the  entire  population  of  a  large  town,  forming,  as  it  were,  but  one  heart,  enter¬ 
taining  but  one  thought,  imbued  with  but  one  feeling,  for  the  god-like  purpose 
of  saving  the  lives  of  eight  poor  obscure  individuals.  Christians,  men  of  all 
countries,  whenever  and  wherever  suffering  humanity  claims  your  aid, — Go  ye 
and  do  likewise  ! 


Examination  of  Claude  Fereol^  working^miner^  aged  thirty ~Uvo  years ^  one 
of  the  eight  men  who  were  inclosed  in  the  mine  of  Dois‘Monzil. 

Q.  At  what  hour  on  the  second  of  this  month  of  February,  did  you  enter 
the  mine  of  Bois-Monzil? 

A.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  went  in  ? 

A.  Twenty-six,  not  including  M.  Bonin,  the  clerk. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  mine,  did  any  person  seem  to  apprehend  danger 
from  the  wate‘rs  ? 

No,  not  in  the  least  on  that  day;  but  a  few  days  before,  M.  Bonin  had 
been  informed  that  the  waters  flowed  in  in  a  manner  to  excite  alarm,  and  that 
it  would  be  prudent  to  take  the  usual  precautions;  to  which  advice,  however,  he 
unfortunately  paid  no  attention. 

Q.  How,  and  in  what  manner,  did  you  perceive  the  irruption  of  the  w  ateis  ? 

A.  Towards  eight  o’clock  in  the  monring,  we  suddenly  heard  a  noise  like  a 
clap  of  thunder.  One  of  the  overseers  immediately  called  out,  “  To  the  water! 
to  the  water !  ”  Seven  of  us  instantly  hastened  to  Ihim  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  those 
who  worked  in  the  upper  gallery.  We  saw  the  flood  rush  by  us,  at  the  distance 
of  four  paces :  it  flowed  with  great  rapidity,  filling  the  whole  bed  of  the  gallery, 
twelve  feet  wide,  and,  at  least,  five  feet  deep.  A  few  inches  more,  and  at  that 
moment  it  would  have  attained  the  top  of  the  gallery. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  behold  the  water  flow  in  this  manner  ? 

A.  Nearly  an  hour.  It  did  not  rise  towards  us,  l)ecause  it  rushed  into  the 
lower  galleries,  which  were  filled. 
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Q.  W  hen  this  hour  hud  elapsed,  what  did  you  tlien  do  ? 

A.  We  all  of  us  went  to  the  ridiye  of  the  ‘gallery  where  we  were  found;  its 
length  is  about  seventy-two  feet.  We  gave  ourselves  up  for  lost.  As  soon  as 
we  arrived  there,  we  sinuiltaneously  fell  on  our  knees;  and  Jean  I’eyssot,  the 
oldest  of  us,  recited  different  prayers.  We  equally  invoked  the  intercession  of 
the  holy  saints  for  our  deliverance,  which  occupied  about  the  space  of  an  hour. 
Our  lamps  were  still  burning.  W’e  then  went  to  look  at  the  waters.  W  o 
flattered  ourselves  they  had  fallen  an  inch,  either  because  they  had  de¬ 
scended  into  the  lower  galleries,  or  because  the  pumps  were  at  work  without. 
W^e  remained  there  about  an  hour,  after  which  we  returned  to  the  ridge  of  the 
gallery  to  renew  our  united  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  as  we  always  kept 
together.  W  hile  we  were  praying,  our  lamps  suddenly  expired,  all  at  tlie 
same  instant,  which  greatly  added  to  our  afflictions.  Three  of  us  then  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Even  thus  shall  we  expire,  just  like  these  lamps.”  W'e  now  pre¬ 
pared  ourselves  forthat  death  which  we  considered  inevitable,  and  redouble<l 
our  prayers,  imploring  pardon  of  God  for  our  greatest  faults.  Previous  to  this, 
some  of  us  had  wept ;  but  now  the  most  perfect  and  entire  resignation  took 
phace  with  us  all.  At  the  beginning,  the  mariied  men  frequently  thought  of 
their  wives  and  children,  but  now  some  of  them  said,  “  Let  us  rather  think  of 
those  who  are  departing,  than  of  those  we  shall  leave  behind.  May  heaven 
protect  them,  and  pardon  us!”  Henceforth  we  remained  by  the  ridge  of  the 
gallery,  except  Sagnol,  who  occasionally  went  to  examine  the  waters:  Sagiiol, 
whose  strength  was  less  impaired  than  ours,  often  said  to  me  on  returning, 

“  Fereol  be  comforted,  the  waters  abate ;  we  shall  see  our  friends  here  in  two  or 
three  days.”  W  e  made  an  equal  partition  of  our  clothes ;  Sagnol,  who  had  a 
jacket  and  a  flannel  waistcoat,  gave  the  latter  to  Chovet,  who  had  left  his 
upper  garments  in  another  gallery. 

Q.  Had  you  thought  of  striking  on  the  rock  in  the  hope  of  being  heard  ;  and 
when  did  you  begin? 

A.  Half  an  hour  after  the  watei's  began  to  escape,  one  of  us  seized  a  wedge 
and  struck  on  the  rock  ;  the  rest  did  the  same  successively.  All  at  once  we 
heard  our  blows  answered ;  at  fu'st  we  thought  they  were  trying  to  come  to  oui 
aid  through  the  lower  galleries.  However  we  soon  perceived  our  error;  it  was 
one  of  our  comrades,  who  had  been  surrounded  by  the  waters  in  another  place, 
and  who  thus  sought  assistance.  We  suppose  it  was  Jean  Brun,who  had  been 
surprised  by  the  overflowing  of  a  gallery  in  which  he  happened  to  be.  The 
sounds  were  repeated  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  when  we  heard  them  no  more. 
It  was  impossible  for  us  to  go  to  his  aid.  Immediately  after  our  lamps  were 
extinguished  we  placed  ourselves  in  another  comer  of  the  ridge  of  the  gallery, 
w  here  w  e  repeated  our  prayers  every  hour,  sometimes  kneeling,  sometimes  lying 
down,  sometimes  standing  up. 

Q.  Did  the  time  seem  very  long  to  you? 

A.  No;  as  it  was  passed  in  praying,  in  hope,  or  in  resignation. 

Q.  \\  hen  did  you  first  hear  the  sounds  from  without,  and  what  were  you 
doing  at  that  moment  ? 

A.  For  two  hours  we  had  not  ceased  striking  on  the  rock;  our  sti’ength  and 
spirits  were  exhausted,  we  were  lying  one  upon  the  other,  when,  all  at  once, 
we  heard  the  sound  of  several  blows.  We  all  of  us  instantly  started  on  our 
— "e  felt  the  greatest  pleasure.  Soon  after  we  heard  the  explosions,  which 
shook  the  floor  of  the  gallery  where  we  stood ;  this  increased  our  joy. 

Q.  W  ere  there  any  disputes  amongst  you  ? 

A.  No ;  (juite  the  reverse ;  the  most  perfect  accord  subsisted  amongst  us, 
having  all  the  same  will,  the  same  sentiment,  the  same  idea.  What  one  pro¬ 
posed  or  desired,  the  rest  wished  or  concurred  in.  When  one  said  that  we  must 
resign  ourselves  to  die,  all  of  us  became  resigned.  If  another  gave  us  hope, 
we  all  shared  it  with  him. 
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Q.  Did  you  experience  hunger? 

A.  No ;  none  of  us ;  except  on  the  second  day,  when  Brim,  the  youngest  of 
us,  said  he  felt  an  appetite.  He  then  ate  the  leather  of  his  braces,  after  which 
he  complained  no  more  of  hunger.  Beraud  also  ate  a  part  of  his  shirt,  and  two 
>\icksof  our  lamp,  but  without  feeling  hungry;  it  was  merely  to  sustain  his 
sti’ength,  and  to  garnish  his  stomach,  as  he  said. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  thiret? 

A.  Yes,  frequently ;  especially  towards  the  end  of  our  confinement.  We 
used  to  go  and  drink  in  the  gallery  which  the  waters  had  penetrated,  but  subse¬ 
quently  we  discovered  a  little  stream  of  running  water,  by  the  noise  it  made, 
which  we  uncovered  with  our  hands.  Howover,  for  my  part,  I  drank  very 
sparingly,  fearing  it  might  do  me  harm.  Antoine  Dumas  abstained  altogether 
from  drinking,  having  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  which, he  asserted,  stood 
in  lieu  of  every  thing.  On  the  first  day,  half  a  pound  of  bread,  and  three 
glasses  (tumblers)  of  wine,  were  dividixl  between  six  only  of  our  comrades. 
Beraud  and  m}f  self  ref  used  to  partake  of  either  the  bread  or  2cine,  because  ire  alone 
had  breakfasted^  and  it  was  but  fair  to  render  our  respective  situations  equal ! 

Q.  Did  you  suffer  much  ? 

A.  Yes,  extremely  from  cold,  which  we  began  to  feel  two  hours  after  we 
were  shut  up  in  the  gallery.  This  cold  proceeded  from  the  humidity  produced 
by  the  leaking  of  the  water  on  all  sides.  To  w  arm  ourselves  we  spread  some 
brushwood,  and  two  persons  laid  down  upon  it ;  he  amongst  us  who  sutiered  the 
most  from  cold,  placed  himself  between  the  two,  who  pressed  him  as  close  as 
possible ;  another  then  laid  himself  upon  the  middle  one,  and,  in  this  manner, 
we  alternately  endeavoured  to  keep  ourselves  warm. 

Q.  Did  you  always  retain  your  reason  ? 

A.  No.  Jean  Teyssot,  our  ancien^  had  lost  his  senses  for  twenty-four  hours 
when  we  drew  in  the  boring  instrument.  He  raved  without  ceasing;  it  was  so 
far  happy  for  him  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  his  real  situation.  I,  also,  lost 
my  senses  for  two  hours.  But  Sagnol  and  Chevot  preserved  their  presence 
of  mind  throughout.  The  horrible  idea  of  eating  each  other  in  case  of  excessive 
hunger,  was  never  thought  of.  I  believe  we  should  have  died  each  and  all, 
without  being  aware  of  the  fate  of  those  who  had  j)receded  us ;  since  we  were 
fast  verging  to  that  point,  where,  like  Teyssot,  we  should  have  experienced  no 
outward  sensation.  What  contributed  to  overpower  Teyssot,  was  the  want  of 
snuff,  which  he  constantly  complained  of. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  sleep  ? 

A,  Little  or  none ;  at  most,  one  with  another,  not  more  than  two  hours 
each. 


Q.  Did  you  hear  the  labours  going  on  for  your  release  ? 

A.  Perfectly.  Whenever  they  ceased  for  a  moment,  we  renewed  our  knock- 
ing,  to  indicate  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  as  we  found  the  first  boring-tool 
had  passed  on  the  other  side  of  us,  we  gave  several  successive  knocks,  in  the 
hope  of  making  them  undei’stand  their  mistake. 

Q.  Could  you  in  any  degree  distinguish  the  direction  of  the  instrument 
which  penetrated  to  where  you  remained  ? 

A.  Very  well.  I  heard  when  they  began  to  place  it,  and  I  remember  having 
remarked  that  it  was  “  all  right.”  Five  minutes  ere  it  reached  us,  I  antici¬ 
pated  that  w  e  should  presently  see  it,  because  I  had  placed  my  ear  close  to  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  more  distinctly.  As  soon  as  it  had  perforated 
to  our  gallery,  I  hastened  to  draw  it  out,  and  instantly  informed  my  compa¬ 
nions,  all  of  whom,  except  Teyssot,  who  was  too  ill,  threw  themselves  on  their 
^es  to  thank  God  for  our  approaching  deliverance  !  When  they  called  to  us 
lire  hole,  “  It  is  M,  Negron's  workmen  who  have  found  gou,"  I  imme- 
^  lately  recognised  the  persons  who  spoke.  After  we  had  been  asked  how  many 
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we  were,  and  when  I  replied  eight,  three  of  whom  arc  unwell,  and  when  I  had 
made  known  our  respective  names,  they  announced  to  me  that  they  were  alK)ut 
to  convey  us  some  soup,  but  I  begged  they  would  first  let  us  have  fire  to  produce 
a  lights  however  they  previously  passed  the  soup,  of  which  each  of  us  took  a 
single  mouthful.  They  then  introduced  a  tinder-box,  8cc.,  but  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  use  of  it,  owing  to  the  vitiated  air  of  the  gallery.  The  small 
(piantity  of  soup  we  had  given  to  our  ancien^  recalled  him  a  little  to  his  senses, 
and  the  first  tiling  he  asked  for  was  a  pinch  of  snuff!  We  received  a  few 
pinches  only,  which  sufficed  however  to  intoxicate  him  in  some  degree. 

Q.  Were  you  not  asked  what  day  in  the  week  it  was  ? 

A .  Yes,  and  I  answ  ered  Saturday,  as  we  all  supposed ;  and  when  we  w  ere 
informed  it  was  Monday,  I  quickly  replied,  “  Ah !  we  ought  to  have  known 
that ;  as  we  yesterday  indulged  oui*selves  freely  in  drinking — w  ater.” 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  rumbling  of  the  iron  carriages  ? 

A.  Yes,  twice. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  Prefect’s  speaking  to  you  through  the  hole  ? 

A.  Yes.  But  we  did  not  know  it  was  him  ;  when  we  were  told  so,  it  gave  us 
much  pleasure,  and  confidence ;  as  we  said,  “  It  appears  everybody  is  interested 
for  us,  since  Monsieur  le  Prefet  has  deigned  to  come  here.” 

Q.  Did  you  often  think  of  your  wives  and  families  ? 

A,  Not  veiy  often. 

Q.  Did  the  soup  relieve  you  much  ? 

A.  At  first  it  gave  us  strength ;  but  afterwards  we  felt  more  fatigued  than 
ever.  This  I  account  for  from  the  air  conveyed  to  the  workmen  by  the  means  of 
bellows,  coming  to  us  warm  and  vitiated,  which  greatly  affected  our  breathing. 
Thus,  a  few  hours  after  the  opening  of  the  communication  by  the  hole,  several 
of  my  companions  were  unable  to  speak,  and  the  old  man,  especially,  was  much 
exhausted.  To  remedy  this  I  occasionally  placed  my  hand,  or  a  stone,  before 
the  hole,  urging  the  workmen  to  dispatch.  From  this  moment,  that  is,  after 
having  each  of  us  taken  about  a  tubeful  of  soup,  we  abstained  from  taking  any 
thing  more,  either  because  our  stomachs  would  not  bear  it,  or  because  w  e  were 
too  anxious  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  delivering  us. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  what  manner  you  left  the  mine  ? 

A.  Yes.  It  was  the  Emperor  (a  nickname)  governor  of  the  quany  of  Roche- 
taille,  who  first  entered.  Antoine  Dumas  embraced  him  round  the  neck.  We 
descended  one  by  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  man,  who  was  carried.  We 
did  not  forget  to  bring  away  our  lamps.  The  sight  of  the  engineers  and  the 
doctors  gave  us  great  pleasure ;  and  when  we  were  (juite  out  of  the  mine,  and 
saw  the  Garde  Rationale  under  arms,  our  hearts  beat  with  joy  and  giatitude 
towards  the  brave  men  who  had  snatched  us  from  the  jaws  of  death. 


Names  of  the  eight  men  saved. 


Years. 

1.  Sagnol  (Franqois)  .  26 

2.  Beraud  (Pierre)  .  .  22 

3.  Bmn  (Denis)  .  .  22 

4.  Clio  vet  (Antoine)  .  .  32 


Years. 

5.  Fereol  (Claude)  .  . 

6.  Dumas  (Antoine)  .  •  63 

7.  Teyssot  (Pierre)  .  .  67 

8.  Teyssot  (Jean)  .  •  45 


Fight  men  perished,  including  M.  Bonin,  to  whose  unfortunate  inattention 
the  calamity  may,  in  some  measure,  be  attributed. 


Paris. 


L. 
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Great  men  have  been  amonp  us ;  hands  that  penned 
And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom  ;  better  none } 

The  later  Sydney,  Mar\'el,  Harrin^on, 

Young  Vane,  and  others  who  called  Milton  friend. 
These  Moralists  could  act  and  comprehend  : 

They  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  put  on  ; 

Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 
In  splendour ;  what  strength  was,  that  would  not  bend 
But  in  magnanimous  meekness.** 


Such  was  the  noble  testimony  given  by  Wordsworth  in  his  earlier  and 
better  days,  to  the  exertions  of  those  Englishmen,  who,  two  centuries 
ago,  devoted  themselves  to  the  popular  cause,  and  struggled  heart  and 
hand,  to  work  out  in  their  own  persons  a  restoration  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country.  At  the  present  time  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  turn 
aside  for  a  while  from  the  political  strife  in  which  our  contemporaries  are 
engaged,  and  consider  attentively  the  character  of  these  “  first  patriots,'' 
who  vindicated  the  rights  of  Englishmen  in  an  age  far  removed  from 
our  own,  though  not  altogether  dissimilar  in  the  great  interests  which 
divided  it.  It  will  not  be  a  useless  lesson  to  view  the  example  of  men 
who,  for  the  destruction  of  the  corruption  of  that  day,  risked  their  all, 
and  on  the  justice  and  benefit  of  its  abolition  pledged  their  fame  to  the 
latest  posterity.  The  portraiture  of  such  individual  character, — which 
will  be  found  to  illustrate  forcibly  those  principles  of  right  conduct, 
that  have  contributed,  in  all  ages,  to  the  best  purposes  of  usefulness, — 
has  been  but  slightly  touched  on  in  the  histories  of  that  period.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion  with  each  successive  writer  to  repeat  the  tale 
of  his  predecessor,  and  to  identify  the  temporary  existence  of  party  with 
that  page  in  history,  which,  bearing  the  record  of  English  tyranny  and 
English  resistance,  especially  belongs  to  the  general  interests  of  man¬ 
kind.  Those  authors  of  our  own  day,  who,  with  minds  versed  in  the 
science  of  the  constitution,  have  given  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  although  they  have  done  justice  to  the  characters 
of  the  men  engaged  in  it,  and  to  the  steadiness  and  sagacity  with  which 
their  intentions  were  prosecuted,  have  yet  been  too  much  occupied  in  the 
discussion  of  the  great  constitutional  questions  of  the  time,  to  enquire 
into  their  private  motives  or  their  personal  histories.  It  seemed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  that  a  rich  source  of  valuable  know¬ 
ledge  remained  yet  unexplored  by  the  literary  enquirer ;  and  in  attempting 
to  gain  from  close  researches  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
personal  characters  of  those  great  and  able  men,  he  disclaims  all  quarrel 
with  truth,  and  will  in  every  case  prefer  its  discovery  to  the  assertion  of 
a  favourite  opinion. 

^  ^  Before  attempting  these  personal  sketches  however,  it  may  be  con¬ 

sidered  requisite  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  the  characters  of  the  patriots  were  formed,  and  their  early  dispo¬ 
sitions  developed,  to  glance  briefly  at  the  stale  of  the  times  and  of  parties 
preceding  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  elaborate  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the 
growth  of  the  Commons  in  the  state,  although  it  may  be  remarked 
generally,  that  they  grew  into  note  and  consideration  precisely  as  the 
Barons  declined  ;  and  that  from  the  stormy  and  turbulent  reign  of 
Henry  III.  upwards,  amidst  all  the  contentions  that  ensued,  the  cause  of 
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popular  freedom  was  strengthened.  The  limitations  on  the  royal  power, 
established  by  the  Barons  for  their  own  benefit,  naturally  succeeded  then 
to  the  people,  who  nevertheless,  during  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  only  dis¬ 
played  their  new  importance  in  the  state  by  labouring  effectually  in 
advances  towards  a  diffusion  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  without  as  yet 
desiring  to  participate  in  the  government  of  their  country.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  thing  for  the  Stuarts  that  they  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  a  time  vvhen  the  people  had  become  speculative  and  intelligent, 
and  when  a  revolution  of  opinion,  working  in  the  inmost  mass  of  society, 
had  “  mined  the  soil  ”  under  the  feet  of  advancing  despotism. 

“  A  prince  that  is  invited  or  comes  newly  to  a  kingdom,'’  says  some  old 
author,  “  must  have  his  chariot  wheels  smooth  shod."  Popularity  is 
indeed  needed  to  supply  that  spirit  in  his  favour,  which,  it  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  seldom  fails  to  operate  in  favour  of  those  princes,  who  are  born 
and  bred  amongst  the  people  they  are  to  govern.  Deficient  in  every 
requisite  to  command  popularity,  fraught  with  the  pedantry  of  learning, 
but  ignorant  alike  of  the  constitution  of  his  kingdom  and  the  habits  of 
his  people,  obstinfite  though  not  steady,  James  the  First  exposed  himself 
at  (»nce  to  hatred  and  contempt,  where  he  might  easily  have  secured 
popular  favour.  Insulting  the  people  whom  he  disdained  to  purchase 
even  at  the  cheap  price  of  affability,  he  sank  into  low  and  vulgar  famili¬ 
arity  with  his  unworthy  favourites,  and  lavished  upon  them  with  a  prodi¬ 
gal  hand,  titles,  estates,  and  honours.  Shortly  after  his  accession  no  less 
than  sixty-two  peerages  were  created,  “  in  so  lavish  a  manner,  and  with 
so  little  distinction,  that  they  ceased  in  some  sense  to  be  honours."  His 
conduct  in  this  respect  was  productive  of  lasting  consequences,  injurious 
to  himself  and  fatal  to  his  successor.  Jests  were  bandied  about  among  the 
people  concerning  this  new  order  of  the  peerage,  and  an  advertisement  was 
posted  up  at  St.  Paul’s  of  “  an  art  to  help  weak  memories  to  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  nobility."  The  higher  and  older  orders 
of  the  aristocracy  deemed  themselves  degraded  by  these  undeserved  crea¬ 
tions,  and  withdrew  themselves  in  disgust  from  the  side  of  that  sovereign, 
whose  ill-judging  conduct  had  tended  to  destroy  the  reverence  which  they 
felt  ought  to  be  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  towards  the 
English  nobility.  Thus  James,  by  his  wicked  folly,  transmitted  to  his 
unfortunate  son  a  throne  doubly  defenceless ;  impoverished  by  the  large 
estates  conferred  on  unworthy  courtiers,  and  deprived  of  the  efficient 
support  of  the  wealthier  barons. 

His  conduct  to  the  Commons  of  England  tended  to  widen  the  breach  too 
plainly  commenced,  even  at  that  early  period,  betw  een  the  prince  and  his 
people.  He  began  with  a  deadly  attack  on  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  case  of  elections.  In  the  proclamation  for  calling  his 
first  parliament,  he  assumed  a  new  and  unjustifiable  prerogative,  by  his 
manner  of  prescribing  to  the  electors  and  the  elected,  and  by  subjecting 
both  to  severe  penalties  if  they  failed :  not  only  against  the  laws  and 
statutes,  but  against  the  purport,  effect,  and  true  meaning  of  his  procla¬ 
mation.  A  mild  and  temperate  resistance  was  displayed,  in  the  course 
of  the  session,  to  the  exercise  of  this  gross  stretch  of  prerogative ;  and 
though  the  independence  of  parliaments  was  secured,  yet  it  was  certainly 
eflected  by  an  unworthy  compromise.  “  The  spirit  of  liberty,"  says 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  “  though  easily  alarmed,  is  slow  to  resent  even  great 
provocations,  and  to  act  with  violence  even  against  the  worst  princes. 
Repeated  injuries,  imminent  and  extreme  danger,  can  alone  bring  things 
to  such  a  pass,  and  no  king  of  this  nation  was  ever  distressed  by  his 
people  without  receiving^  frequent  warnings,  as  well  as  accumulating 
insupportable  grievances.’’  The  moderation  and  singular  temper  of  the 
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first  purliaiiioiit  ol  James,  sulHciently  attest  tlie  truth  of  that  saying;. 
Amid  the  loud  and  universal  murmurs  of  the  nation  against  grievances, 
the  representatives  of  that  nation  were  called  on  to  listen  to  the  gravely 
propounded  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, — who  “  have  power  to 
exalt  low  things  and  abase  high  things,  and  make  of  their  subjects,  like 
nienat  chess,  a  pawn  to  take  a  bishop  or  a  knight,  and  to  cry  up  or  down 
any  of  their  subjects,  as  they  do  their  money'' — and  yet  they  only  an¬ 
swered  by  mild  though  unavailing  remonstrance.  This  submission  and 
generosity  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  king,  who  disdained  to  hold 
parley  with  them  on  other  terms  than  those  of  connivance  at  grievances 
and  the  sacrifice  of  liberty.  He  expounded  to  them,  as  a  last^resort,  his 
favourite  “  axiom  of  divinity,  that,  as  to  dispute  what  God  may  do  is 
blasphemie,  but  quid  vult  Deus^  that  divines  may  law  fully  and  do  ordi¬ 
narily  dispute  and  discusse  ;  for  to  dispute  a  posse  ad  esse  is  both  against 
logick  and  divinitie,  so  is  it  sedition  in  subjects  to  dispute  what  a  king 
may  do  in  the  height  of  his  power" — but  finding  that  the  “  five  hundred 
kings,'"  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  them,  would  not  accede  to  the  full 
extent  of  this  learned  proposition,  he  parted  from  them  in  disgust  and 
with  a  resolve  never  to  meet  them  again.  After  four  years  of  illegal 
extortion  and  oppression,  he  was,  however,  reluctantly  compelled  to  call 
a  new  parliament,  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  his  favourite  minister 
Somerset,  who  with  his  hired  associates  had  extensively  organized 
throughout  the  country  a  scheme  for  influencing  the  elections,  and  w  ho 
solemnly  pledged  himself  to  the  king,  that  he  would  get  such  members 
chosen,  “  as  should  comply  solely  to  the  king’s  desires." 

The  crisis  had  now  arrived ;  the  time  w  as  come  for  active  and  vigorous 
measures,  and  the  English  people  were  not  found  wanting.  In  that  age 
as,  thank  God,  in  our  own  time,  fear  and  favour  were  alike  exerted  in 
vain  against  the  determined  spirit  of  the  nation  ;  and,  undismayed  by  the 
influence  arrayed  against  them,  none  w^ere  found  base  enough  to  unmake 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  by  the  sale  of  their  own  rights  or  the 
sacrifice  of  those  of  their  children.  A  share  in  the  representation  of  the 
country  became  at  this  crisis  a  leading  object  of  ambition,  and  in  every 
county  of  England  independent  Gentlemen  presented  themselves,  who 
asked  and  received  the  votes  of  the  honest  electors,  on  the  faith  of  one 
grand  recommendation — disgrace  at  court.  The  returns  of  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  struck  terror  into  the  minions  of  corruption,  and  “  made  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  court  to  droop." 

It  was  in  the  year  1614  that  this  memorable  parliament  assembled, 
and  according  to  his  wonted  custom,  James  again  presented  to  his 
people  a  naked  and  elaborate  exposition  of  the  duty  of  passive  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  From  this  moment  the  great 
struggle  commenced.  The  solemn  and  precise  claim  of  the  pedantic 
sovereign  was  met  with  flat  xontradiction  and  denial,  and  a  discussion 
began  of  which  Europe  had  as  yet  given  no  example,  and  which  was  at 
length  only  decided  by  appeal  to  the  sword.  It  was  then  that  men  of 
liberal  minds  and  richly  endowed  with  the  best  treasures  of  intellect, 
gave  indications  of  a  new  order  of  things  ;  and,  looking  around  on  the 
nation  and  on  each  other,  became  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  and 
stood  forward  in  their  places  in  parliament  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the 
royal  power  and  its  extent,  and  to  explain  the  original  rights  of  man, 
''^ith  the  history,  the  laws,  and  the  customs  of  England.  It  was  at  this 
stirring  aera  that  men  of  first  rate  education  and  talents  abandoned  the 
ralm  of  private  life  for  the  service  of  their  country  ;  and  with  that  quick 
prehension  of  their  liberties  inherent  in  Englishmen,  prepared  them- 
sehes  to  encounter  every  peril,  even  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  personal 
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freedom,  for  the  vindication  of  those  old  rights  which  they  had  received 
from  their  fathers,  and  which  they  were  anxious  to  transmit  unimpaired 
to  posterity.  Such  patriotism  as  this  had  been  theretofore  unknown  to 
that  age  :  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  then  began  for  the  first 
time  to  be  understood,  and  the  continental  nations  w  ere  amazed  to  behold 
in  the  opposers  of  the  government  of  England, — not  daring  conspirators, 
not  cunning  plotters  of  slow  and  lengthened  treasons, — but  men,  higli- 
born  and  wealthy,  distinguished  by  far-seeing  political  wisdom,  intent 
on  bringing  back  their  constitution  to  its  original  free  principles,  but  yet 
regulating  themselves  by  discreet  counsel,  and  characterized  by  a  resolute 
rather  than  an  eager  spirit.  By  the  unwearied  exertions  and  enlightened 
determination  of  these  bold  men,  the  tone  of  mind  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  changed ;  and  a  more  manly  spirit,  a  severer  and  more  indepen¬ 
dent  mode  of  feeling  was  introduced  into  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life. 
Everything  seemed  preparing  for  some  unwonted  contest.  It  is  said  by 
honest  Nathaniel  Bacon  that  the  people  of  England  “love  much  to  be 
free.  When  they  were  under  awe  of  the  Pope’s  curse,  they  bore  off  de¬ 
signs  by  the  head  and  shoulders ;  but  afterwards  by  watchfulness  and 
foresight,  and  having  attained  a  light  in  religion  that  will  own  their  liber¬ 
ties,  of  them  both  they  make  up  one  garland,  not  to  be  touch’d  by  any 
rude  hand,  but  as  if  it  were  the  bird  of  the  eye,  the  whole  body  startles 
forthwith  :  the  alarm  is  soon  given  and  taken  ;  and  whether  high  or  low, 
none  are  spared  that  stand  in  their  way.”  The  patriots  of  the  reign  of 
James  the  first  seemed  now  busied  in  making  up  that  “  garland for, 
shocked  by  the  levity  and  licentiousness  daily  growing  up  in  the  court, 
they  allied  themselves  with  a  religious  party,  called  “  the  Puritans,”  and 
joined  to  their  demands  for  civil  liberty,  the  advocacy  of  a  purer  form  of 
worship,  and  a  stricter  course  of  moral  discipline.  The  unfortunate  ef¬ 
fect  produced  on  the  court  by  this  alliance  served'  to  weaken  the  Royal¬ 
ists  when  the  time  for  exertion  came.  Every  courtier  became  instantly 
more  sedulous  than  ever  in  rendering  himself  as  unlike  a  Puritan  as  pos¬ 
sible,  discarding  the  Puritanical  qualities  of  sobriety,  decency  and  gra¬ 
vity,  as  distasteful  to  the  court  and  unworthy  a  man  of  fashion  and  a 
“  cavalier.”  The  delighful  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  inform  us  admi¬ 
rably  of  the  characters  of  the  men  whose  example  was  flouted  and  dis¬ 
dained — “  if  any  were  grieved  at  the  dishonour  of  the  kingdome,  or  the 
griping  of  the  poore,  or  the  unjust  oppressions  of  the  subject,  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  wayes,  he  was  a  Puritane  ;  if  any,  out  of  pure  morallity  and  civill 
honesty,  discountenanced  the  abominations  of  those  days,  he  was  a  Puri¬ 
tane  ;  if  any  gentleman  in  his  country,  maintained  the  good  laws  of  the 
land,  or  stood  up  for  any  public  interest,  for  good  order  or  government, 
he  was  a  Puritane ;  in  short  all  that  crost  the  viewes  of  the  needie  cour¬ 
tiers,  the  proud  encroaching  priests,  the  theevish  projectors,  the  lewd 
nobillity  and  gentrie ;  who  ever  could  endure  a  sermon,  modest  habitt 
or  conversation,  or  aniething  good,  all  these  were  Puritanes ;  and  if  Pu- 
ritanes,  then  enemies  to  the  King  and  his  government,  seditious  factious 
hypocrites,  ambitious  disturbers  of  thepublick  peace,  and  finally,  the  pest 
of  the  kingdome.”  That  such  a  style  of  feeling  could  be  tolerated  in  the 
court — far  less  cherished  and  rewarded,  is  indeed  astonishing,  for  the  re¬ 
sult  proved  but  too  fatally  that  the  sentiments  it  generated  could  not 
produce  one  lofty  or  intellectual  character. 

Such  was  the  irreparable  mischief  committed  by  the  folly  and  guilt  of 
James,  who,  having  thus  loosened  the  ties  of  union  between  the  prince  and 
nation  which  could  alone  support  a  limited  monarch,  bequeathed  as  an 
inheritance  to  his  unfortunate  son  a  throne  reft  of  much  of  its  original 
strength  and  splendour ;  and,  haviitg  carefully  instilled  into  him  his  own 
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absurd  principles  of  government,  sent  him,  so  weak  and  so  ignorant,  to 
enter  into  a  fearful  and  unequal  contest  with  some  of  the  boldest  and 
most  enlightened  spirits  that  ever  leagued  together  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
The  momentous  period  that  ensued  will  be  best  explained  and  illustrated 
by  the  sketches  which  follow  this  paper  at  present  it  is  sullicient  to 
have  enquired  into  the  causes  which  subsequently  influenced  the  conduct 
of  all  parties,  and  without  which  enquiry  the  sketches  proposed  to  be 
given  would  be  little  more  than  a  series  of  actions  without  intelligible 
motives,  and  of  eflects  without  assignable  causes.  The  conduct  of  .James, 
it  has  been  seen,  from  first  to  last,  was  a  despicable  experiment  on  the 
nature  of  government,  tried  upon  a  nation,  not  slow  and  dull,  but,  in 
the  words  of  its  immortal  advocate,  “  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing 
spirit — acute  to  invent,  subtile  and  sinewy  to  discourse — not  beneath  the 
reach  of  any  point  the  highest  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to.”  That 
James  could  have  deceived  himself  respecting  the  nature  of  the  monarchy 
of  England  was  utterly  impossible  :  the  idea  which  he  entertained  of  its 
being  absolute  had  been  refuted,  not  only  in  the  history  and  words  of 
Magna  Charta,  but  in  a  still  more  especial  manner  by  the  celebrated 
Fortescue.  That  treatise  had  been  repeatedly  printed  in  English  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  the  pedantic  monarch  needed  not  the  benefit  of 
any  translation,  and  he  might  have  turned  for  an  exposition  of  his  duties, 
to  the  original  latin,  where,  in  the  13th  chapter,  he  would  have  found 
these  noble  words — “  Ad  Tutelam  namque  Legis  Subditorum,  ac  eorum 
Corporum  et  Bonorum  Rex  hujusmodi  erectus  est,  et  banc  Potestatem  a 
Populo  effluxam  ipse  habet,  quo  ei  non  licet  Potestate  alia  suo  Populo 
dominari.”"*^  But  the  “  Solomon”  of  his  day  was  too  busily  engaged  in 
expounding  Ecclesiasticus  at  Hampton  Court,  to  turn  to  the  learned  and 
constitutional  pages  of  the  Chancellor  of  Henry  the  Sixth  ; — and  having, 
on  the  faith  of  his  own  peculiar  doctrines,  challenged  an  appeal  to  the 
theory  and  first  principles  of  government,  that  challenge,  as  we  have 
seen  elicited,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  the  idea  of  public  rights 
embodied  in  a  clear  definition,  and  maintained  on  broad  argumentative 
principles.  Here,  therefore,  began  the  contest,  which  made  James  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  despicable,  but  which  ruined  his  successor. 

Before  conclusion,  the  writer  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  at  the 
present  crisis  the  commentaries  w^liich  these  sketches  will  aflbrd  on  the 
habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people  of  England  wall  not  be  without  their 
use ;  and  that  from  the  records  of  these  times  may  be  drawn  the  most 
valuable  knowledge  which  could  be  afforded  to  those  speculators  on  human 
nature,  who  seek  its  history  on  the  shelves  of  their  libraries.  To  the 
friends  of  good  government  w  ho  are  anxious  to  rouse  the  people  to  a 
sense  of  their  stolen  rights,  and  to  exertions  for  their  recovery,  no  period 
of  time  can  be  so  fraught  with  interest :  and  if  the  assertors  of  corruption 
in  this  age  will  bring  themselves  to  view  attentively  the  conduct  of  the 
people  when  provoked  by  the  assertors  of  corrupt  prerogative  in  an  age 
gone  by,  it  will  help  them  to  form  a  truer  judgment  of  their  present  state , 


•  On  this  passage,  Professor  Amos,  whose  very  learned  and  valuable  notes  enrich 
and  illustrate  the  last  edition  of  Fortescue,  remarks  that  “  it  contains  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  government,  which,  when  it  was  developed  and  vindicated  by 
Locke,  ensured  to  that  great  philosopher  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country,  and  the 
admiration  of  Europe.”  “  It  is  important” — Mr.  Amos  continues — “  to  observe  the 
entire  absence  from  the  writings  of  Fortescue,  of  those  obscure  and  mystical  definitions 
of  the  prerogative,  which,  in  after  times,  had  such  a  fatal  influence  in  preventing  the 
king  and  the  people  from  understanding,  and  thereby  appreciating  each  other  s  rights, 
as  being,  in  fact,  their  own. _ Fortescue  de  laudibus  legutn  Angliiti  by  Amos,  p.  44. 
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for  they  must  feel  that  the  same  resentments  and  prejudices,  the  same 
jealousies  and  fears,  lie  still  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  latent  perhaps 
and  quiet, — but  easy  to  be  revived  again.  The  interests  of  the  present 
a^ra  are  not  inferior  in  importance  to  those  of  any  other  period  of  history ; 
they  are  no  longer  confined  to  narrow  views  of  party,  of  whig  or  of  torv,*— 
these  associations  are  broken,  these  distinct  set  of  ideas  are  “  shidHed 
out  of  order  and  a  time  seems  to  have  arrived  like  that  described  by  a 
great  statesman— when  the  bulk  of  both  parties  have  become  really  united* 
— united  on  principles  of  liberty,  in  opposition  to  an  obscure  remnant  of 
one  party  who  disown  those  principles,  and  a  mercenary  detachment  from 
the  other  who  betray  them.  From  such  a  state  of  opinion  what  results 
may  not  be  expected  ?  May  we  not  speak  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
England  now,  in  the  immoVtal  language  addressed  by  Milton  to  the  par¬ 
liament  of  his  day  : — 

“  Behold  now  this  vast  city  ;  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of 
Liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  his  protection;  the  shop  of 
war  hath  not  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to  fashion  out  the  plates 
and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  defence  of  beleagured  truth,  than 
there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing, 
searching,  revolving  new  notions  and  ideas  wherewith  to  present,  as  with 
their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching  Reformation  :  others 
as  fast  reading,  trying  all  things,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  con- 
vincement.  What  could  a  man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant  and 
so  prone  to  seek  after  knowledge  ?  What  wants  there  to  such  a  towardhj  and 
prepiant  soil,  but  wise  and  faithful  labourers,  to  make  a  knowing  people, 
a  nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies,?^^ 
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I  was  born  in  the  beautiful  land  of  Guiana,  whose  rich  and  verdant  forests 
yielded  plenty  and  security  to  my  forefathers.  Our  family  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  lineage.  There  was  scarcely  a  Court  in  the  w'orld,  scarcely  a 
renowned  beauty,  that  had  not,  at  some  period,  possessed  a  scion  of  the  antique 
stock  of  Simione.  I  came  of  a  line  .of  distinguished  travellers;  would  I  had 
not  added  to  the  number!  Then,  happy  in  my  native  woods,  I  had  lived  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  peopling  the  spreading  branches  with  my  progeny :  now,  an  out¬ 
cast,  a — but  let  me  not  anticipate  my  story. 

I  have  said  the  itch  of  travelling  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  Simiones — the 
‘  Monkey  that  had  seen  the  world’  came  of  our  stock.  How  could  I  hope  to 
be  exempt  from  the  hereditary  malady !  It  was  my  fate  to  be  a  wanderer — I 
do  but  realize  my  destiny. 

One  beautiful  evening  I  was  gambolling  in  all  the  airiness  of  youthful  blood 
from  branch  to  branch  of  a  mango  tree,  when,  by  chance,  (accursed  chance,) 
I  cast  my  looks  downwards,  and  beheld,  reposing  in  the  shade,  a  sleeping 


•  “If  men  are  to  be  known  by  their  works,  the  works  of  those  who  oppose  this 
union  denote  them  sufficiently.  Wicked  and  unhappy  men !  who  seek  their  private 
safely  in  opposing  public  good.  Weak  and  silly  men  1  who  vainly  imagine  that  they 
shall  pass  for  the  nation,  and  the  nation  for  a  faction  ;  that  they  shall  be  judged 
in  the  right,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  the  wrong.  On  whom  wouhl 
they  impose  1  How  long  do  they  imagine  that  so  unequal  a  contest  can  last 

Botinghrflke*s  Dissertation  on  Varties,  p.  "• 
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traveller.  He  was  attired  in  a  white  sailor-jacket,  and  white  trowsers ;  a 
Spanish  net  was  upon  his  head  ;  his  feet  were  shoeless,  and  a  fowling-piece 
lay  by  his  side.  Prompted  by  curiosity,  (‘  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe,')  I  des¬ 
cended  from  my  station,  and,  in  a  trice,  was  at  the  side  of  the  sleeping  adven¬ 
turer.  With  a  mixture  of  surprize  and  envy  I  examined  every  article  of  his 
dress.  I  even  ventured  to  lift  up  his  gun ;  whilst,  however,  in  the  act,  1 
thought  the  sleeper  stirred,  and  throwing  down  the  weapon,  its  contents  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  really  awakened  its  owner.  The  worst  part  remains  to  be  told  ; 
a  few  slugs  from  the  piece  had  entered  my  leg,  and  I  was  limping  to  my  tree 
when  I  became  the  prisoner  of  my  future  master.  From  that  moment'l  lost 
my  freedom  and  became  a  wretch  ! 

I  travelled  with  my  keeper  for  several  months,  and,  at  length,  after  many  a 
perilous  adventure,  arrived  with  him  at  Rome.  It  appeared,  that  my  master, 
incited  by  ambition  and  the  love  of  wandering,  had  determined  to  quit  his 
native  city  in  quest  of  adventures,  that  he  might  afterwards  give  to  the  world 
the  history  of  his  rambles.  The  book  was  written,  and  many  a  day  did  its 
author  sally  forth,  to  gain,  if  possible,  a  Roman  publisher.  There  was  scarcely 
such  an  article  in  the  Eternal  City.  At  length,  worn  out  by  disappointment, 
preyed  upon  by  poverty — alas !  how  I  sighed  for  my  oranges  and  citrons, 
hanging  wherever  I  thrust  my  paw — the  ambitious  traveller  dwindled  into  the 
mere  pauper ;  his  temper  soured,  his  hopes  blighted — he  died  of  want  and 
chagrin.  One  day  his  corse  was  exposed  with  a  plate  upon  the  breast,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  charitable  donations  of  the  benevolent ;  the  next  the  student  was 
tumbled  into  earth,  and  I  straightway  became  the  property  of  his  landlord’s 
son — a  brown,  black-eyed  boy,  about  fourteen,  who,  with  me  and  a  barrel- 
organ,  his  stock  in  trade,  was  packed  to  England. — We  arrived  in  London. 

Men,  who  have  hearts  in  your  bosoms,  let  them  dilate  with  sympathy  for 
him  who  was  once  like  you.  Ladies,  who  have  tears  in  your  eyes,  let  them 
fall  for  a  late  wild  young  fellow,  who,  for  the  sins  committed  in  his  former 
days,  has  endured  the  most  humiliating,  the  most  agonizing,  metempsychosis 
that  ever  Pythagoras  imagined-  Yes,  I  was  once  a  man  ;  what  is  worse,  I 
was  a  musical  amateur,  nature  had  gifted  me  with  the  most  susceptible  of  ears  ; 
they  have  been,  and  are,  the  cause  of  hourly  torture. 

Fancy  the  condition  of  even  a  monkey  retaining,  under  his  simial  form,  a 
highly  cultivated  taste  for  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds — possessing  the  most 
profound  veneration  for  the  pathos  and  simplicity  of  the  elder  masters — ima¬ 
gine  his  despair  and  agony,  at  being  seated  twelve  hours  per  diem  on  a  cracked 
barrel-organ,  vibrating  with  such  things  as  Judj/  (Y Callaghan  ;  Fhe  King  ! 
God  bless  him  ;  Fd  be  a  Butterfly ;  and  My  own  Blue  Bell.  Is  it  not  enough 
to  make  him  dash  his  brains  out  against  the  instrument  of  his  torture?  Such 
an  effect  has  the  constancy  of  the  punishment  had  upon  me,  that  my  mind  has 
frequently  sunk  beneath  the  infliction.  The  most  strange  and  afflicting  vaga¬ 
ries  have,  at  times,  beset  me ;  fancies,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
foundest  metaphysicians.  Iftcouldbe  "^the  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound,’' 
twould  be  well  enough,  but,  unhappily,  I  am  composed  of  bones,  a  little  flesh, 
blood,  skin,  and  muscle,  all  of  which  are  hourly  preyed  upon  by  allying  army 
of  quavers  and  semi-quavers.  The  gamut  has  sworn  a  deadly  feud  against 
:  as  my  prime  persecutor  turns  the  handle  of  my  rack,  I  can  feel  each  note 
enter  my  ears  and  course  through  every  part  of  my  body,  my  blood  bubbling 
np,  as  though  ut,  re,  mi  were  sparks  of  fire  penetrating  into  my  system.  Thus 
I  remain  for  a  time  a  sentient  embodiment  of  throbbing  sound  ;  the  agony  is 
pushed  to  the  extreme  verge  of  feeling,  and  then  I  am  apt  to  fly  off  into  com¬ 
parative  insensibility,  yet  still  retaining  in  my  delirium  some  consciousness  of 
the  prevailing  cause  of  my  distraction.  In  these  moments,  if  my  nerves  have 
been  stretched  on  the  wheel  of  JWv  OTallaghany  I  incontinently  fancy  myself 
her  sighing  swain,  the  <<  charming  Mister  Brallaghan and  then,  in  the  pa- 
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roxysm,  commit  all  the  extravagancies  of  an  enamoured  swain.  No  gallant  of 
Bedlam  is  then  so  mad  as  the  lazzarone^s  monkey.  I  am  the  most  gallianl, 
the  most  smiling,  simpering,  fantastic  of  admirers  ;  now  enumerating  all  my 
worldly  effects  with  the  rapidity  and  precision  of  an  auctioneer,  ending  with 
the  bold,  swaggering,  insinuating  appeal — 

“  Only  say. 

You’ll  love  Mr.  Brallaghan  ; 

Don’t  say  nay, 

Charming  Judy  Callaghan !” 

This  fit  may,  probably,  last  for  a  week.  Sunday  being  a  low  diet  day,  and 
a  time  of  rest  for  the  organ — for  the  lazzaroni  do  not  practice  at  home — by  the 
return  of  Monday,  I  may,  perhaps,  attain  to  something  like  a  state  of  horrible 
consciousness.  Frightful  reality  !  The  Turk  who  puts  a  piece  of  opium  into 
his  mouth,  squats  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  sees,  in  his 
heightened  and  delirious  fancy,  a  fleet  of  ships  steering  for  the  port,  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  spicy  cargoes,  their  silks,  golden  carpets,  and  rich  drugs,  within 
his  air-built  warehouses — his  horror,  when  awakened  from  his  dream  to  a 
handful  of  coarse  rice,  and,  it  may  be,  the  bastinado,  is  nothing,  compared 
to  the  terrible  morbidity  that  attacks  me,  returned  to  a  knowledge  of  my  bond¬ 
age  and  its  hardships. 

My  anatomy  must  be  of  the  most  durable  kind,  or  it  never  could  survive  the 
frequent  assaults  made  upon  it  by  the  organ ;  it  never  could  outlast  the  con¬ 
flicting  feelings  of  which  I  am  hourly  made  the  victim.  For  instance,  some 
airs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  aforesaid  Judi/  O'* Callaghan^  are  of  a  tolerably  gay 
and  sprightly  movement ;  my  spirits,  by  dint  of  continued  persecution,  take 
the  cue,  and  go  off  at  a  full  gallop.  Now  mark  the  violence  of  the  contrast ; 
whilst  I  am  revelling  in  a  kind  of  frenzied  mirth,  my  executioner  strikes  up, 
and  perhaps  keeps  at  it  for  a  whole  afternoon,  “  OA,  no !  we  never  mention 
herT^  Is  not  the  change  beyond  brute  endurance?  If,  before,  I  was  in  a 
fever,  I  am  now  dipped  deep  in  a  cold  stream ;  my  blood  retreats  from  my  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  my  heart  turns  into  a  snow-ball.  Every  thing  changes  before 
my  eyes,  the  houses  turn  black,  the  geraniums  wither,  even  the  hackney-coach- 
men  look  serious.  And  then,  for  the  effects  of  broken  vows  and  divided  six¬ 
pences,  every  fourth  woman  I  look  at  seems  as  though  she  were  either  going  for 
oxalic  acid,  to  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  with  her  father  and  the  beadle,  or  to  the 
Serpentine,  with  a  prefatory  scream.  Though  of  a  vivacious  race,  I  am  prone 
to  the  “melting  mood.^'  Judge  what  havoc  a  heart-breaking  tune,  ground  for 
six  hours  into  a  naturally  delicate  and  sympathising  system,  must  effect !  I 
declare,  as  I  sit  motionless  upon  the  organ,  with  the  big  tears  coursing  down 
my  innocent  nose,’^  an  indifferent  spectator  might  take  me  for  a  statue,  squat-' 
ting  over  the  source  of  a  fountain  ingeniously  contrived  to  trickle  out  at  my 
eyes !  Whilst  in  this  temperament,  servant-maids  may  throw,  from  their 
pockets,  warm  halfpence,  to  reward  my  master,  when  I,  washed  in  sorrow,  my 
thoughts  far  away  from  dirty  lucre,  am  thumped  down,  with  a  bursting  heart, 
to  grope  for  the  coin  in  the  mud.  It  is  these  violent  conflicts — the  gay,  the 
sentimental,  and  the  mercenary, — that  are  hourly  grinding  me  to  dust. 

I  am  now  sore  from  the  chastisement  of  my  task -master,  All  last  week  he 
look  it  into  his  head  to  play  nothing  but  “  Td  he  a  hutterjii/”  My  morbid 
imagination  was  soon  at  work,  “  wings  at  my  shoulders  seemed  to  play  my 
grisly^green  hide  was  changed  into  a  rich  damask  golden  spotted  ;  “  roses  and 
lilies”  were  springing  from  the  top  of  the  organ,  and  I  was,  in  idea,  “sipping 
all  things  that  are  pretty  and  sweet  I”  However,  even  this  delusion  was  not 
unmixed  with  pain.  I  was  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  that  await  the  race  of 
winged  caterpillai^.  Now  I  was  in  a  cold  sweat,  at  having,  somewhat  rashly, 
dived  roy  proboscis  and  antennae  into  a  gilliflower,  and,  instead  of  meeting  with 
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honey,  confronted  the  unsheathed  sting  of  a  tenant  bee ;  I  screeched,  and  raised 
my  paw  to  my  nose.  But  my  master  kept  on  playing,  and  I  was  still  a  butter¬ 
fly,  Sitting  near  Primrose  Hill,  when  two  charity  boys,  of  St.  Patrick’s  School- 
transplanted  suckers  of  the  seven  millions — saw  me,  shouted,  and  gave  chace  ! 
My  master  played  on — I  panted  and  flew — the  boys  followed — still  my  master 
played,  and,  in  a  trice,  I  was  fluttering  under  the  worsted  cap  of  one  of  my 
pursuers !  Science  had  touched  even  the  babies  of  St.  Patrick ;  they  wished 
to  preserve  me,  and  to  that  end  (my  master  played  con  strepito)  began  to  insert 
a  pin  into  my  body.  I  could  endure  it  no  longer.  I  screamed,  and  (so  vivid 
was  my  imagination)  flew,  tooth  and  nail,  in  the  face  of  the  organist,  who  left  a 
bruise  with  every  blow  he  returned,  speedily  awakening  me  from  my  papilli- 
naceous  phantasies. 

There  is  this  curse  attending  my  fate — either  the  airs  themselves,  kneaded 
into  my  system,  are  of  a  lack-a-daisical  and  withering  description,  or  if  of  a 
“  bolder,  livelier  strain,’^  they  throw  me  from  my  equilibrium,  and  I  am  made  the 
plaything  of  my  imagination.  1  encounter  all  kinds  of  blows  and  obloquy. 
Having  heard  “  A  health  to  the  King,  God  bless  him'^  turned  out  of  the  organ 
for  three  successive  hours,  how  could  I  avoid  fancying  myself  at  the  Freemason’s 
Tavern,  seated  near  Messrs.  Broadhurst,  Fitzwilliain,  and  Jolly?  I  was,  in 

fact,  at  a  public  dinner,  the - of - in  the  chair !  The  plate  glittered, 

the  glass  shone,  the  table  cloths  were  white  as  (a  good  old  simile)  ‘‘unsunned 
snow,”  the  viands  smoked,  (a  rare  thing,)  the  waiters  looked  obliging 
(still  rarer).  Every  thing  promised,  as  the  reporters  say,  “the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul.”  There  was  one  drawback  on  the  festivity ;  several  of 
the  parties,  the  chairman  in  particular,  would  speak ;  however,  I  continued  to 
play  with  an  olive  and  a  few  glasses  of  port,  hearing  as  little  as  possible.  All 
would  have  passed  off  beautifully.  I  became  deliciously  drunk,  was  heaved 
into  a  hackney-coach,  moved  towards  my  lodgings  at  the  rate  of  at  least  a  mile 
and  a  half  an  hour,  and  was  put  down — but,  no !  I  forbear  to  give  the  address, 
even  the  vagaries  of  my  imagination  shall  not  cast  the  shadow  of  slander  over 
so  respectable  a  neighbourhood ;  let  it  sufiice  that  I  grasped  the  knocker  of  my 
proper  door,  the  sleepy  girl  stood  in  the  passage  with  the  sleepy  light,  there 
in  my  chamber  was  my  “  plump  bed,  bearing  up,  and  swelling  like  a  cloud.” 
I  was  scrambling  onward,  when,  a  trifling  circumstance,  the  coachman’s  fare, 
called  me  back  to  the  door-step.  Having  dined  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern,  I 
considered  myself  authorised,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  to  knock  any  man 
down,  but  most  of  all  men  hackney-coachmen.  The  charioteer  demanded 
sixpence  above  the  Act  of  Parliament — down  he  w^ent;  the  New  Police  came 
up,  and  I  was  hurried  to  the  black-hole  of  a  neighbouring  watch-house,  where 
I  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  cut  down  a  respectable  hen-pecked  tallow-chandler, 
who  having  been  seized  “  talking  to  a  woman,”  and  having  the  fear  of  his  wife 
and  the  newspapers  before  his  eyes,  had  determined  to  leave  the  world  in  his 
own  neck-cloth.  Into  this  dungeon  I  was  thrust,  for  my  landlord  having  been 
married  but  three  days,  drunk  as  I  was,  I  had  not  the  boldness  to  send  for  him  to 
bail  me.  Here  I  fell  asleep,  but  for  how  long  I  know  not;  Sir  Richard  Birnie, 
like  Queen  Mab,  ran  through  my  brain,  and  I  was  just  putting  it  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemanly  feeling  of  a  reporter  not  to  publish  my  case,  when  I  was  aw'akened  by 
a  cut  across  the  head,  and  saw  my  master  ready  to  start,  with  cane  in  hand, 
and  organ  slung  about  him.  I  was  again  a  mere  monkey. 

Were  I  to  give  all  the  adventures  that  have  happened  to  me  under  these 
mental  aberrations,  I  might  fill  three  or  (as  printing  goes)  four  very  tolerable 
octavo  volumes.  This  I  forbear  to  do,  trusting  that  the  few  instances  of  per¬ 
sonal  suffering  cited  in  this  paper,  will  be  sufficient  to  awaken  for  me  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  truly  benevolent.  There  is  no  kind  of  accident  which  I  have  not 
ondured.  At  the  period  when  the  “  B/wc  Bonnets’’  were  the  fashion,  I  w’as 
twice  left  for  dead  on  the  field,  and  once  taken  prisoner.  Being  at  times  mar- 
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tially  inclined,  (you  may  have  often  seen  me  in  a  red  jacket,  a  cap  and  feather,) 
the  stirring  strain  of  “  March  !  March!  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale  equipped  me, 
point  deviccy  as  a  Highlander.  Whilst  this  fit  was  on,  I  heard  the  pibroch^  saw 
the  bleak  hills,  trod  the  heather,  met  the  foe,  fought  like  a  lion,  and  was  left 
with  three  slashes  in  my  valiant  person  on  the  field  of  glory. 

I  have  been  the  victim  of  every  popular  tune  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  have 
been  beaten  to  a  mummy  for  attempting  to  taste  the  “  Cherry  Ripe'^  of  ladies* 
lips_died  three  times  a  “  Valiant  Troubadour^^ — have  “  Plucked  the  Fairest 
Flower,^  till  flowers  grew  stale  upon  my  hands — met  fair  ones  “  By  moonlight 
aloney^  until  rheumatism  is  possessed  of  every  joint  of  my  body, — a  malady 
rendered  still  more  acute  by  “  Home  !  sweet  HomeP^  and  “  Di  tanti  Palpiti  /’* 

As  my  master  and  1  have  approached  the  windows  of  the  retired  and  studious, 

I  have  seen  the  people  survey  us  with  a  look  of  horror  and  detestation.  Alas ! 
what  is  half-an-hour’s  application  of  the  barrel-organ,  compared  to  its  incessant 
groans  and  shrieks  for  months !  I  trust  that,  after  a  knowledge  of  my  sufferings, 
these  itinerant  executioners  will  meet  with  less  patronage;  the  more  especially, 
when  it  is  known — a  fact  which  I  am  ready  to  swear  to — that  their  instru¬ 
ments  are  fitted  up  with  machinery,  by  which  they  can  at  once  play  “  God  save 
the  Kingy^  and  grind  Mocha  coffee.  All  these  fellows  are  employed  by  whole¬ 
sale  grocers. 

As  nearly  all  the  music  of  the  present  day  is  written  to  perish,  it  may  yet  be 
a  matter  of  curiosity  to  future  times  to  know  what  airs  amused  this  tasteless 
age.  Fortunately,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  shed  this  light  upon  posterity,  to  which 
end  I  make  a  solemn  bequest  of  my  body,  after  death,  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  I  am  convinced — such  an  effect  has  the  constant  torment  to  which 
I  have  been,  and  am  subjected,  had  upon  my  system — that  in  my  anatomy 
will  be  found  a  correct  score  of  all  the  street-tunes  of  the  past  ten  years.  I  am 
certain  of  the  fact;  all  my  nerves  are  “  properly  arranged;”  the  “  variations,’* 
“  figures,”  &c.,  will  be  found  in  beautiful  preservation  ;  therefore  all  that  will 
be  necessary  for  the  musical  amateurs  of  the  next  centuries,  will  be  to  place  my 
anatomy  on  the  music  desk,  and  play  from  it,  as  they  would  play  from  a  pen 
and  ink  copy.  The  Germans — that  fine  imaginative  people — have  called  archi¬ 
tecture  “  a  petrified  religion ;”  why  may  not  the  nervous  system  of  a  gamut- 
goaded  monkey  become  petrified  music?  That  it  will  be  found  so  in  me,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  In  that  certainty,  I  again  repeat  my  self-devo¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  harmonious  science,  and  trust  that  the  Sir  G.  Smarts  of 
2000  may  find  melody  in  “  the  mummy  of  a  monkey !”  In  the  mean  time,  let 
roe,  whilst  a  slave  and  a  wanderer,  enjoy  the  pity  and  regard  of  all  who  have 
“  eyes  to  weep,  and  ears  to  hear.” 
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This  work  maybe  called  an  appeal  from  the  grave — an  emphatic  one— in  favour  of  Re- 
form.  It  is  a  full  and  eloquent  comment  upon  the  nature  of  a  system,  which,  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  reason  and  to  fact,  w’e  have  been  assured  has  worked  so  well ;  but  to  whose 
salutary  operations,  a  constitutional  monarch,  an  enlightened  administration,  and  an 
united  people  have  declared  it  to  be  their  determination  that  the  realm  shall  be  no 
longer  subjected.  Of  the  well-w'orking  of  that  system,  Mr.  Muir  was  an  example — a 
religious,  honourable,  enlightened,  brave  and  loyal  man,  who,  because  he  dared  to 


•  I  he  Life  of  Ihomas  Muir,  Esq.,  advocate,  of  Huntershill,  &c.,  &c.  London  : 
Simpkin  and  Marshall.  1831. 
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avow  his  disbelief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  system,  was  selected  as  a  victim,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  whom  was  due  to  its  insulted  purity  ;  and  was  accordingly  impeached,  brought 
to  trial,  and  immolated,  at  the  instance  of  a  venal  prosecutor,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  corrupt  and  prejudiced  witnesses,  and  under  the  sanction  of  a  despotic  judge,  and  a 
packed  jury! 

Such  was  the  system — Such,  thank  God,  we  may  now  assert,  the  system  will  never 
be  again  !  The  politics  of  Pitt  have  seen  their  day  I  ’Tis  past — never  to  return  1  It 
was  a  day  of  error — of  oppression,  persecution  and  blood !  And,  strange  to  say,  its 
hero  had  been  the  advocate  of  Reform — Reform  upon  a  broad  principle  !  For  three 
years  was  William  Pitt  an  honest  minister — the  avowed  enemy  of  the  present  corrupt 
system  of  representation  ;  but  he  had  not  the  virtue  to  become  a  practical  one*;  he 
found  it  to  ^  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  power;  his  colleagues,  regular  out 
and  outers — we  beg  pardon  of  the  fancy — in  the  cause  of  legitimacy,  prerogative,  and 
passive  obedience,  were  little  disposed  to  second  the  views  of  the  young  patriot ;  he 
perceived  that  he  had  no  alternative,  but  to  sacrifice  his  consistency,  or  to  break  with 
them  ;  he  chose  the  latter  ;  stuck  to  them,  was  utterly  debauched  by  them,  and,  as  is 
ever  the  case  with  the  swerver  from  high  virtue,  became  the  most  depraved  among 
them. 

These  were  the  memorable  days  of  expediency — when,  not  what  was  right,  but 
what  was  convenient  was  the  question  ;  w'hen  the  means,  howsoever  opposed  to  right 
reason,  howsoever  revolting  to  religion  and  humanity,  were  considered  to  be  sanctified 
by  the  end — the  maintenance  of  things  as  they  were  ;  when  to  side  with  power  was 
assured  impunity  to  the  public  criminal,  protecting  him  not  only  from  the  award  due 
to  his  misdeeds,  but  even  from  the  exposure  which  must  have  inevitably  attended  the 
permitting  of  an  inquiry  into  them  ;  when  the  spy  and  the  informer  were  rife  in  the 
land,  the  right-hand  coadjutors  of  the  executive  ;  each  too  frequently  combining  with 
his  official  calling,  that  of  the  instigator,  or  fomenter  of  the  crimes  which  he  was  hired 
to  discover  and  bring  to  punishment. 

But  it  is  up  with  the  system— utterly  up  with  it.  A  new,  a  wiser,  and  a  nobler  order 
of  things  is  at  hand.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  advocates  of  the  system  have  themselves 
to  thank  for  its  downfall.  They  would  stick  to  a  condemned  house — they  would  nei¬ 
ther  quit  it,  nor  prop  it — no,  nor  allow  a  stone  of  it  to  be  touched.  Never  was  infatua¬ 
tion  so  obstinately  stupid,  as  that  of  the  party  whose  pertinacity  in  upholding  the 
systemt  has  had  the  effect  of  throwing  into  abler  hands,  the  power  of  taking  it  down, 
levelling  it  with  its  foundation.  We  looked  for  other  things.  From  the  men,  who  had 
the  courage  to  make  an  opening  in  the  pale  of  the  constitution  for  the  admission  of  the 
Catholic,  we  expected  other  things.  Necessity  was  then  the  plea — Emancipation  or 
a  civil  war — Concession,  or  the  Catholic  population  of  the  realm  in  arms.  It  was  a 
choice  between  two  evils,  one  or  the  other  of  which  was  inevitable.  The  less  was  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  the  shackles  of  the  papist  were  struck  off.  Yet  the  men  who  could  yield  to 
the  necessity  which  the  grievances,  the  indignation,  and  the  firmness  of  a  portion  of  the 
population  inculcated,  could  treat  the  demands  of  an  entire  people  with  resistance  and 
defiance  ;  and  could  risk  a  convulsion,  perhaps  ten  times  more  terrific  than  that  which 
changed,  as  it  were  in  an  hour,  the  dynasty  of  France  !  How  was  this  I  The  lust  of 
power  can  alone  account  for  it. — The  conviction  that  the  principles,  by  which  the 
country  had  been  ruled  for  years,  were  not  the  principles  of  the  country  at  large ;  and 
that  in  the  event  of  a  more  extended  suffrage,  they  must  be  abandoned,  or  office  given 
yP*— Ihis  is  the  only  rational  explanation  of  which  the  conduct  of  the  party,  now 
insolently  arrayed  against  the  monarch  and  the  country,  will  admit.  And  the  disin¬ 
genuousness,  too,  of° the  thing.  Resistance  to  Reform  at  first,  unqualified — presently, 
^ith  a  qualification*  One  day,  not  a  borough  to  be  touched — the  next,  the  rotten 
troughs  to  be  given  up.  The  predictions,  too,  as  to  the  consequences  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  a  general  election  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country ;  with  the  conviction  at  their  hearts,  that  the  excited  hopes  of  the  nation 
could  not  have  been  disappointed  without  the  risk  of  a  revolution  !  And  then  the  fulfil- 
**jcnt  of  those  predictions  in  the  peaceful  manner  in  which  the  elections  have  been  car-" 
rted  on.  A  natural  consequence  of  the  unanimity  of  the  country  I  It  is  said  that  out 
®f  evil  may  come  good,  and  truly  the  party  have  eminently  illustrated  the  truth  of  the 
Proposition.  Had  they  been  less  venal,  or  less  bigotted,  we  might  have  been  amused 
'^ith  half  measures,  and  been  contented  with  them  ;  but  they  denied  us  even  a  part ; 
now  we  are  on  the  eve  of  getting  the  whole. 
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Hut  to  return  to  Mr.  Muir.  We  earnestly  recommend  his  life  to  the  perusal  of 
every  man  who  feels  interested  in  the  present  struggle.  It  is  a  document  that  speaks 
volumes.  It  is  a  refutation,  so  far  as  past  days  are  concerned,  of  the  exulting  position 

that  Hritons  were  freemen.  It  is  the  fdstory  of  a  Briton  who  was  treated  as  a  slave _ 

who  endured  persecution  as  revoltingly  wanton  as  the  fiat  of  the  most  unblushing  and 
insolent  despotism  could  inflict,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  nation  styling  itself  free. 
We  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  abstract  of  the  w'ork,  such  as  may  give  an 
idea  of  it,  without  superseding  the  necessity  of  perusing  the  original. 

Mr.  Muir  was  the  only  son  of  highly  respectable  parents,  who  bestowed  the  utmost 
care  upon  his  education,  and  whose  pains  were  amply  rewarded  in  the  talents,  acquire- 
menls,  and  virtues  of  a  young  man,  who,  among  his  contemporaries,  had  few  compe¬ 
titors,  and  was  suipassed  by  none.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  it  was  his  fate  to 
achieve  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  and  to  experience  a  foretaste  of  the  persecution 
which  awaited  his  more  advanced  years.  Being  an  alumnus  of  the  Glasgow  College, 
and  having  taken  an  active  part  in  electing  to  the  office  of  Lord  Rector,  a  gentleman 
of  liberal  principles,  in  opposition  to  the  w  ishes  of  the  professors  ;  by  an  edict  of  the 
faculty  he  was  excluded,  along  with  several  others,  from  the  benefit  of  attending  the 
classes.  This  obliged  him  to  change  the  seat  of  his  studies  ;  and  he  accordingly 
repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  completed  his  collegiate  course,  and  was  duly  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates. 

His  entrance  into  active  life  was  distinguished  by  the  display  of  all  those  attributes 
of  character,  which  are  ever  the  concomitants  of  a  fine  and  generous  spirit — probity, 
benevolence,  disinterestedness,  zeal,  and  uncompromising  independence.  He  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  free  and  vivid  eloquence,  which  he  delighted  to  employ  in  the  cause  of 
the  desolate  and  oppressed.  He  was  a  man  qualified  to  exert  an  influence  in  society, 
to  the  effects  of  which  the  virtuous  portion  of  the  community  looked  forward  w'ith  hope, 
and  the  depraved,  with  fear.  The  call  for  Reform  was  then  general  and  loud  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  i\lr.  IMuir  was  a  man  to  join  in  such  a  call.  He  did  so  with  entliu- 
siasm.  He  attended  meetings  in  favour  of  the  cause,  and  spoke  at  them.  He  pro¬ 
posed  resolutions ;  he  w  rote  addresses  ;  he  advised  and  directed  ;  and  at  last  became  an 
object  of  fatal  jealousy  to  a  government  w  hich  had  set  its  face  against  all  concession, 
and  with  whom  expostulation  was  a  crime. 

He  was  apprehended  upon  a  charge  of  sedition,  taken  before  the  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh 
for  examination,  but  liberated  upon  bail.  This  step  was  merely  one  of  intimidation. 
Upon  Mr.  Muir  it  was  lost ;  but  upon  the  less  robust  spirits  with  whom  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated,  it  produced  its  effect  in  change  of  demeanour,  avoidance,  or  perfect  alienation. 
Hence  a  feeling  of  disgust  was  generated,  which  induced  our  young  patriot  to  pay  a 
visit  to  France.  He  accordingly  repaired  thither,  having  previously  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  by  which  he  might  receive  immediate  intimation  of  any  libel  or  indictment  that 
might  be  preferred  against  him  ;  being  firmly  resolved,  in  case  of  such  an  event,  to  re¬ 
turn  forthwith,  and  boldly  confront  his  accusers. 

M  hat  Mr.  ]\Iuir  anticipated,  occurred.  He  had  scarcely  departed  a  month,  when  he 
was  indicted  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  for  sedition.  The  war  had  broken 
out,  he  could  not  procure  his  passports,  and  not  appearing  on  the  day  of  trial — in  ap¬ 
pointing  which  the  most  indecent  haste  was  employed— a  sentence  of  outlawry  was 
obtained  against  him  ;  no  doubt  with  the  view  of  perpetuating  his  voluntary  and  tem¬ 
porary  exile.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  truth  and  innocence,  not  to  avoid,  but  to  meet 
accusation.  Mr.  Muir  returned  to  Scotland.  His  intention  of  doing  so  was  known  to 
the  government,  for  it  had  been  published  to  the  whole  kingdom  ;  but  the  merit  of  a 
voluntary  surrender  must  not  be  permitted  him  ;  he  w’as  expected,  was  duly  wuited 
for,  and,  as  his  biographer  relates,  had  scarcely  set  foot  upon  his  native  shore,  w'hen  he 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 

Of  all  the  wrongs  that  a  man  can  endure,  the  most  atrocious  and  the  most  galling  is 
that  which  is  inflicted  w’ith  a  face  of  justice.  To  think  alone  of  such  a  wrong,  is  enough 
to  give  one  a  feeling  of  that  bitterness  of  spirit,  which  subsides  into  listlessness  and 
despair,  or  corrodes  all  that  is  kindly  in  the  nature  of  a  man,  and  sets  him  against 
his  race^  Ihe  particulars  of  Mr.  Muir’s  trial  present  such  a  commentary  upon  the 
law  of  ^colland,  in  that  time,  and  upon  the  manner  of  administering  that  law',  as  up¬ 
sets  patience,  and  staggers  belief.  ’’The  judges,  flagrantly  partizans — before  trial,  ani- 
n. adverting  upon  the  counts  of  the  indictment,  with  a  spirit  which  w’ould  have  better 
become  the  prosecutor — deaf  to  every  appeal  for  fair  play — sanctioning  the  selecting  of 
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a  jury  composed  of  the  avowed,  enrolled,  political  opponents  of  the  prisoner,— men  who 
had  put  their  seals,  as  it  were,  to  a  document^  in  which  he  was  prejudged  and  denounced 
—the  majority  ot  whom  were  pensioners,  or  servants  of  the  government !  Such  was 
trial  by  jury  in  the  days  of  Pitt-- such  were  the  means  resorted  to,  to  ensure  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  man  who  was  obnoxious  to  government ;  decency  flung  utterly  off — the 
character — the  property — the  life  of  the  accused  in  jeopardy,  so  imminent,  as  not  to 
leave  one  chance  in  fifty  of  an  acquital !  In  a  predicament  so  hopeless,  one  wouKl 
scarce  expect  a  man  to  attempt  the  struggle  of  a  defence  ;  but  witli  a  manhood  w'hich 
cannot  be  too  much  commended,  this  virtuous  patriot,  collectedly  and  resolutely,  con¬ 
ducted  his  own  cause ;  and,  undismayed  at  the  thought  of  the  certain  wreck  which 
awaited  all  his  earthly  hopes  of  fortune  and  of  pride,  persevered  to  the  end  in  availing 
himself  of  every  means  of  vindicating  that  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  life — his 
character — his  fair,  though  slandered  name! 

The  charge  against  him,  as  stated,  was  sedition,  and  that  sedition,  consisted  in  what  ? — 
In  being  a  Reformer,  in  wishing  to  bring  about  a  Reform  in  the  Commons’  House  of 
Parliament,  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means,  and  in  reading  Paine's  Rights  of 
Man  and  other  political  books,  and  lending  them.  This  was  the  sedition  ;  and  upon 
proof  being  had  as  to  these  facts,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years’ 
transportation.  The  manner  of  carrying  his  sentence  into  effect  was  worthy  of  the 
means  which  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  procure  a  conviction.  Along  with  Mr.  Palmer, 
another  sufferer  in  the  cause,  he  was  shipped  at  Leith,  together  with  a  gang  of  felons, 
one  of  whom  had  been  respited  from  the  gallows ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  Thames, 
was  transferred  to  the  hulks,  put  in  irons,  and  forced  to  work  with  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
victs!  But  was  no  notice  taken  of  all  this — did  this  wanton,  infamous  outrage  take  place 
in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  w’hole  nation  without  exciting  any  comment  I  O  no, — 
there  were  hearts  in  the  country  whose  blood  could  boil  at  the  thought  of  so  atrocious 
an  abuse  of  power,  and  perversion  of  principle  and  law.  The  cases  of  Mr.  Muir  and 
Mr.  Palmer  were  brought  before  Parliament.  Their  cause  was  pleaded  with  all  the 
force  that  eloquence,  humanity  and  justice  could  put  forth — but  the  well- working  sys¬ 
tem  was  then  in  its  glory ;  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  w  ould  have  succoured  afflicted 
and  persecuted  virtue  were  baffled  by  a  majority  of  171  to  32  !  We  have  done  with  the 
tale  of  oppression. 

Upon  the  succeeding  events  of  Mr.  Muir’s  life  we  are  induced  to  touch,  from  their 
exceeding  singularity,  as  well  as  from  the  impression  which  they  give  us  of  his  character — 
one  that  indicated  a  man,  qualified  by  nature  to  act  no  ordinary  part  in  the  grand 
scene  of  life.  He  was  transported  ta  New  South  Wales,  where,  in  all  probability,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  complete  the  longterm  of  his  banish¬ 
ment.  But  America  felt  for  the  suffering  patriot.  An  association  was  formed  with  the 
view  of  rescuing  him  from  captivity.  A  vessel  was  fitted  out,  and  despatched  for  Sidney. 
She  reached  her  destination  and  succeeded  in  her  object.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 1th 
of  February,  1796,  Mr.  Muir  was  afloat  and  in  full  sail  for  the  United  States.  But 
misfortune  had  not  done  with  him — she  loves  to  stick  close  to  those  with  whom  she  once 
takes  up  company.  The  vessel  was  wrecked  near  Nootka  Sound,  and  Mr.  Muir  having 
reached  the  land  along  with  two  sailors,  the  only  individuals  of  the  crew  who  escaped, 
was  captured  by  a  tribe  of  Indians.  He  subsequently  traversed  alone  and  on  foot  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  America,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  4003  miles:  reached 
Panama:  thence  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  "Darien,  and  made  his  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  where 
he  sustained  a  severe  attack  of  the  yellow  fever ;  upon  his  recovering  from  which  he 
embarked  for  the  Havannah.  Here  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  whence,  in  about  four 
weeks,  he  was  removed  to  a  Spanish  frigate,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  mother  country. 
The  frigate  was  attacked  and  taken.  Upon  the  British  boarding  her,  IMuir  was  found 
stretched  upon  the  deck  in  a  pool  of  blood.  A  shot  had  carried  away  his  eye  with  the 
cheek  bone,  his  hands  were  clasped  upon  a  small  book  which  he  held  to  his  breast — 
he  appeared  to  be  dead.  The  sailors  were  in  the  act  of  lifting  him  to  throw  him  over¬ 
board,  when  a  sigh  arrested  them.  The  book  dropped,  an  officer  picked  it  up,  and 
found  it  was  a  pocket  Bible,  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Muir  in  the  first  page.  They  had 
heen  school  fellows!  Without  breathing  his  name,  the  officer  bound  up  his  wound  and 
caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  shore,  which  was  only  a  mile  distant.  The 
sufferer  was  subsequently  removed  to  Cadiz,  where  he  gradually  recovered.  His  situa¬ 
tion  was  communicated  to  the  French  Directory ;  and  the  result  was  a  command  to  their 
agent  to  pay  every  attention  to  the  unfortunate  Briton,  followed  by  an  invitation  to 
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spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  France,  of  which  he  availed  himself  as  soon  as  he 
could  travel  without  danger.  In  France  he  was  received  with  the  most  distinguished 
honors  A  public  dinner  was  given  him  at  Bourdeaux,  and  when  he  arrived  in  Paris 
he  was  welcomed  by  a  deputation  from  the  French  government  But  kindness  came 
too  late.  The  victim  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  of  the  System  was  destined,  in  his 
asvlum,  to  find  an  early  grave.  His  constitution  was  broken — his  wounds  were  incurable, 
and,  SIX  months  after  his  arrival  in  France,  he  expired  at  Chantilly,  where  he  was 
inteired  with  public  honors. 

What  a  contrast  between  his  times  and  those  in  which  we  live !  Let  his  memory 
benefit  bv  the  improvement.  The  lips  are  not  all  cold  and  mute,  that  pleaded  for  him 
on  the  i24th  of  February,  1794,  when  he  lay  in  irons  on  board  the  hulks.  Lord  Grey, 
then  Mr.  Grey,  was  the  last  speaker  on  that  occasion,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
Slated,  that  “  he  saw  nothing  of  promoting  a  parliamentary  Reform  charged  in  the 
indictment  against  Mr.  Muir,*’  he  uttered  those  memorable  words — ‘‘  Had  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  condescended  to  read  the  indictment  and  the  trial,  he  could  not  have 
l)een  ignorant,  that  whatever  words  might  be  introduced,  the  substantial  part  of  the 
charge,  in  both  cases,  was  promoting  parliamentary  Reform,  and  that,  too,  on  principles 
much  less  exceptionable  than  those  held  by  persons  with  whom  the  Right  Hon.  Gen¬ 
tleman  himself  had  acted  in  concert !  *’  The  sentence  passed  upon  Mr.  Muir  should 
be  reversed.  It  is  due  to  him  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause,  which  has  now  the  King  him¬ 
self  to  back  it.  Lord  Grey  has  the  power  to  reverse  that  sentence.  It  will  be  a  just 
and  graceful  act,  to  obliterate  the  wanton  brand  of  guilt,  and  vindicate  innocence  and 
virtue.  The  tenderness  which  forbids  us  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  though  merited,  gives 
the  wronged  and  virtuous  dead  a  double — treble  claim  to  vindication.  It  will  be  an 
act  of  justice  to  the  relations  of  the  illustrious  victim — persons  of  high  respectability 
and  higher  worth.*  It  is  expected  from  an  enlightened  administration — the  avowed  and 
active  enemies  of  corruption — men  faithful  to  their  principles — ^who  know  that  public 
abuses  are  not  to  be  repressed  by  pruning,  and  boldly  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots. 
The  government  of  France  inscribed  the  name  of  Citizen  upon  the  tomb  of  Thomas 
Muir. — Let  that  of  Britain  do  its  part,  and  add  the  name  of  Patriot. 

The  work  is  got  up  with  pains— we  do  not  mean  as  a  literary  production.  It  abounds 
in  documents  of  the  most  curious  description,  and  will  amply  repay  a  perusal. 


PAGANINI. 

Paganini  is  one  of  those  highly  gifted  individuals  who  appear  at  intervals  **  few  and 
far  between,**  leaving  all  who  tread  the  beaten  track  immeasurably  behind.  His 
renown  appears  to  have  exhausted  the  hackneyed  forms  of  praise ;  his  name  alone 
forestalls  the  powers  of  language,  in  conveying  to  the  imagination  of  the  virtuoso,  a 
conception  of  whatever  is  bold,  uncommon,  and  creative  in  the  genius  of  a  musical 
performer. 

^yithout  attempting  to  analyze  the  almost  miraculous  effects  produced  by  Paganini’s 
violin,  or  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  the  fitness  of  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  his 
admirers,  we  take  leave  to  communicate  the  substance  of  a  physiological  notice  recently 
published  on  this  subject  by  an  Italian  physician,  (Signor  Bennati,)  who,  for  upwards 
of  ten  years,  has  been  the  friend  and  medical  attendant  of  the  celebrated  Genoese. 
At  the  present  moment,  the  information  furnished  by  a  scientific  foreigner,  who  has 
possessed  such  ample  opportunity  for  observation,  may  prove  of  some  interest,  both  as 
forming  the  complement  of  Paganini’s  biography,  and  as  tending  to  establish  proofs  of 
an  intimate  connexion  between  his  physical  organization,  and  the  march  of  his  genius. 

Signor  Bennati  states,  that  the  boss  of  melody,  to  speak  in  craniological  phrase,  is 
forcibly  developed  at  the  exterior  angle  of  Paganini’s  forehead ;  and  the  learned  Italian, 
in  opposition  to  the  general  opinion,  attributes  the  amazing  superiority  of  the  violinist. 


*  His  nephews,  Capt.  Thomas  Blair,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Service, 
James  Blair,  Estj.,  and  a  niece,  Mrs.  L.  Lockhart,  of  Inchinnan,  Renfrewshire. 
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not  so  much  to  his  prolonged  musical  practice,  as  to  the  speciality  of  his  organization, 
which  has  enabled  him  to  acquire  the  highest  degree  of  instrumental  excellence.  In 
Signor  Bennati’s  judgment,  without  the  union  of  a  perfect  musical  faculty,  and  organs 
of  the  most. delicate  sensibility,  Paganini  could  not  have  attained  to  the  eminence  on 
which  he  now  pre-eminently  stands.  The  organization  of  his  brain  might  have  rendered 
him  a  distinguished  composer, — a  musician  of  more  than  ordinary  merit ;  but  were  it 

not  for  his  exquisite  sense  of  touch,  and  the  physical  disposition  of  his  frame _ of  his 

shoulders — of  his  arms— of  his  hands, — he  could  not  have  become  the  incomparable 
virtuoso  who  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe, 

In  stature,  Paganini  is  of  the  middle  size  ;  his  person  is  thin  ;  his  complexion  pale. 
He  has  completed  his  forty  seventh  year ;  but  his  emaciated  form,  and  the  loss  of  his 
teeth,  which  causes  his  mouth  to  sink  inwards,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  his  chin  an 
appearance  of  undue  prominence,  would  lead  many  to  imagine  him  arrived  at  a  much 
more  advanced  age.  His  large  head,  supported  by  a  long  and  scraggy  neck,  seems  at 
first  sight  wholly  disproportioned  to  his  meagre  person.  A  lofty,  broad,  and  square 
forehead — an  aquiline  nose— arched  eyebrows — a  mouth  which  reminds  the  spectator 
of  the  sarcastic  expression  that  played  around  Voltaire’s  lip — long  black  tresses  falling 
in  disorder  on  his  shoulders,  and  in  strong  contrast  with  his  livid  countenance — all 
contribute  to  the  singularity  of  Paganini’s  physiognomy,  which,  to  a  certain  degree, 
harmonizes  with  the  originality  of  his  genius.  It  has  been  erroneously  affirmed,  that 
the  expression  of  melancholy  sometimes  observable  in  his  features,  has  its  source  in  the 
excess  of  physical  suffering,  or  in  a  morbid  distaste  for  existence.  The  artist’s  most 
intimate  friends  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  the  natural  gaiety  of  his  dis¬ 
position,  and  even  the  boisterous  spirit  with  which  he  can  enter  into  the  amusements 
of  childhood,  when  pursued  round  the  room  by  little  Achillino,  the  precocious,  but 
mischievous  darling  of  his  hopes. 

During  his  earliest  infancy,  as  well  as  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  the  irrita¬ 
bility  of  Paganini’s  nervous  system  was  excessive ;  and  the  different  maladies  from 
which  he  has  subsequently  suffered,  have  been  more  or  less  accompanied  by  phenomena 
attributable  to  that  source.  At  the  age  of  four  years  he  was  attacked  by  the  measles, 
a  disorder  which,  in  his  case,  was  attended  with  unusually  aggravated  symptoms.  So 
extraordinary  an  influence  did  the  disease  exercise  on  his  nervous  system,  that  he  re¬ 
mained  during  an  entire  day  in  the  state  of  catalepsy,  or  apparent  death,  and  had  actu¬ 
ally  been  enveloped  in  a  shroud,  when  a  slight  movement  fortunately  revealed  the  fact 
of  his  existence,  and  saved  him  from  the  horrors  of  premature  interment. 

The  delicacy  and  sensibility  of  Paganini’s  skin  are  remarkable  ;  his  pores  open  with 
the  greatest  facility,  and  even  during  the  winter,  the  slightest  excitement  suffices  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  abundant  transpiration.  The  same  effect  is  occasioned  by  the  delight 
which  he  feels  when  listening  to  the  melody  of  a  brother  virtuoso,  or  when  he  is  him¬ 
self  performing  on  the  violin.  From  this  action  of  the  nervous  system  upon  his  skin, 
have  resulted  the  catarrhal  affections,  which,  for  a  length  of  time,  induced  the  Italian 
and  German  physicians,  under  whose  care  he  placed  himself,  to  consider  him  a  con¬ 
sumptive  patient.  A  medical  man  at  Naples,  mistaking  his  case  for  the  commencement 
oi phthisis  *  ♦  ♦  prescribed  the  use  of  powerful  medicines,  which  seriously  injured 
his  stomach,  affected  his  gums,  and  destroyed  his  teeth.  Disgusted  with  the  remedies 
of  the  faculty,  who  gradually  undermined  his  constitution,  secundum  artem,  Paganini 
had  recourse  to  the  universal  specifics  of  empiricism.  His  case  now  became  almost 
hopeless ;  when,  in  this  state,  he  was  visited  by  Signor  Bennati,  at  Vienna.  Yielding  to 
the  advice  of  his.countryman,  he  abandoned  the  use  of  his  infallible  nostrums,  and  at 
length,  in  the  partial  recovery  of  his  health,  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  prudent  determi¬ 
nation  to  “  throw  physic  to  the  dogs.”  Signor  Bennati  states,  that  Paganini,  on  his 
arrival  in  Paris,  having  consulted  several  eminent  French  physicians,  the  latter 
declared  that  all  apprehensions  on  the  score  of  phthisis  were  unfounded,  and  that  the 
lun^  of  the  violinist  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  It  would  appear  that  his  meagre 
habit  of  body  is  the  result  of  his  natural  temperament ;  and,  at  least,  on  the  score  of  art, 
the  musician  is  no  loser  by  the  circumstance.  The  slightest  degree  of  embunpoint 
would  prevent  him  from  allowing  to  his  arms  and  to  his  body,  that  fullness  of  play,  by 
which  the  wonders  of  his  execution  are  produced.  But  for  his  attenuated  frame,  Eu¬ 
rope  would,  probably,  have  admired  an  artist  the  less  ;  were  he  a  corpulent  man  he 
could  never  have  been— Paganini. 
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All  violinists  possess  two  distinct  properties :  the  first  is  their  method,  which  may  be 
imitated ;  the  second  we  will  term  the  mechanical  process,  by  which  that  method  is 
called  into  action,  and  any  attempt  to  copy  which  would  be  hazardous,  or,  at  least, 
absurd  in  the  extreme ;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  depends  entirely  on  individual 
conformation.  The  musician  who  attentively  observes  the  manner  in  which  Paganini 
seizes  his  violin — the  position  in  which  he  places  it,  and  next,  the  direction  which  he 
occasionally  imparts  to  both  arms,  will  readily  comprehend  that  no  living  performer,  as 
yet  known  to  the  public,  could  hope  to  imitate  his  mechanical  process  with  success.  In 
order  to  produce  certain  effects,  Paganini  frequently  crosses  his  elbows  one  over  the  other 
in  front  of  his  breast;  besides,  the  structure  of  his  frame  greatly  facilitates  his  execu¬ 
tion  ;  his  left  shoulder  being  upwards  of  an  inch  higher  than  his  right.  The  consequence 
of  this  slight  personal  deformity  is,  that  when  the  artist  remains  in  an  upright  posture, 
and  allows  his  arms  to  hang  freely  by  his  sides,  the  right  arm  appears  longer  than  the 
left.  His  hand  is,  in  reality,  not  disproportioned  to  the  rest  of  his  limbs,  but  its  capacity 
seems  doubled,  by  the  amazing  flexibility  of  his  fingers.  From  these  facts  Signor 
Hennati  infers,  that  the  merit  of  this  extraordinary  violinist  does  not  depend  solely  on  his 
musical  genius,  but  partly  results  from  the  organic  dispositions  with  which  nature  has 
favoured  him,  and  the  development  of  which  has,  of  course,  been  aided  by  a  long  course 
of  practice.  His  physical  conformation,  says  the  Italian  savant,  is  to  Paganini,  what 
the  organ  of  voice  is  to  a  Catalani  or  a  Sontag.  He  may  have  imitators,  but  not  rivals. 

So  exquisite  is  Paganini’s  sense  of  hearing,  that  he  can  distinguish,  at  a  prodigious 
distance,  every  word  of  a  conversation,  pitched  in  the  lowest  key ;  and  such  is  the 
sensibility  of  the  tympanum,  that  when  a  person  standing  beside  him  addresses  him  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice,  he  is  obliged  to  turn  his  face  full  in  front  of  the  speaker,  in  order 
to  escape  a  painful  sensation.  His  musical  accuracy  of  ear  is  inconceivable.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  full  band  of  instruments  of  percussion,  he  can,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
his  finger,  tune  his  violin  ;  and,  in  the  same  situation,  he  can,  at  a  distance  almost 
incredible,  distinguish  a  single  discordant  instrument  from  amongst  a  number.  On 
many  occasions  he  has  been  known  to  perform  on  a  violin  out  of  tune,  without  playing 
one  false  note.  His  left  ear  is  endowed  with  a  keener  faculty  of  hearing  than  the  right ; 
both  are  capacious,  well-proportioned,  and  extremely  prominent.  The  latter  charac¬ 
teristic  trait  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  French  sculptor,  David,  who  has 
recently  finished  an  admirable  bust  of  the  artist. 

From  the  earliest  dawning  of  Paganini’s  intellect,  his  vocation  as  a  musician  was 
evident,  exclusive,  and  irresistible.  At  the  age  of  four  years,  so  correct  was  his  per¬ 
ception  of  musical  rhythm,  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  whilst  his  father  was  practising 
on  the  mandolin,  the  child  instantly  discovered  that  the  performer  played  out  of  time. 
When  seven  years  old,  he  had  already  composed  a  sonata  and  other  pieces  of  music, 
which  he  executed  in  presence  of  artists,  whose  applauses  were,  at  once,  his  noblest 
encouragement,  and  his  best  eulogy. 

Paganini  may  be  termed  a  musician  in  his  inmost  soul.  He  himself  has  declared, 
that,  at  five  years  of  age,  the  pealing  of  church  bells,  such  as  may  be  heard  in  Italy, 
afl’ected  him  at  times  with  the  most  tumultuous  sensations  of  delight ;  at  times,  with 
an  unaccountable  feeling  of  melancholy  ;  nor  can  he,  to  this  day,  hear  the  swelling 
notes  of  the  full-toned  organ,  without  being  moved,  even  to  tears.  Spite  of  his  debility, 
and  his  physical  sufferings,  no  sooner  does  he  touch  the  bow,  than  an  electric  spark 
seems  to  shoot  through  his  veins,  and  to  renovate  his  existence  ;  his  nerves  vibrate  like 
the  strings  of  his  violin  ;  the  instrument  and  himself  are  identified ;  and  the  weak, 
sickly  frame  ot  the  musician  yields  to  the  despotic  influence  of  the  power  within. 

B. 


SOME  ACCOUNT 


OF  HOW  I  SPEND  MY  TIME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


How  rich  those  golden  buttercups  appear ! 

I’m  sure  there  are  at  least  two  thousand  here ! 
Mixed  up  with  daisies  which  I’ve  always  thought 
Like  silver  buttons  on  green  Nature’s  coat. 
Grasshoppers  chirp  around  me,  and  the  hum 
Of  mjiny  a  bee  doth  to  my  quick  ear  come ; 

The  breezes  ripple  o’er  the  long  spear-grass, 

And  wandering  flies  buzz  round  me  as  they  pass. 

I  lay  me  down,  and  little  beetles  run 
Into  their  holes  my  lengthy  limbs  to  shun ; 

Yet  ever  and  anon  they  venture  out. 

And  trot  along  my  leg  with  poking  snout. 

I  heedless  lie  upon  my  back  at  ease. 

And,  for  a  shelter  ’gainst  the  sun  and  breeze, 

I  with  my  hat  do  cover  up  my  face. 

Thus  making  for  my  eyes  a  shady  place, 

Wherein  I  look,  and  on  the  crown  do  see 
The  maker’s  name  imprinted  legibly ; 

And  if  you  wish  that  name  to  know,  ’Od  wot, 

’Tis  “  Grieve  and  Oliver,  late  Grieve  and  Scott.” 

Thus  do  I  lie,  and  in  me  thoughts  arise 
Profounder  than  my  common  speech  implies ; 

And  any  incident  of.  sight,  or  sound. 

Excites  new  trains  and  makes  them  more  profound 
The  short  shrill  fragment  trilled  by  some  blythe  lari 
(Belonging,  no  doubt,  to  Lord  Mansfield’s  park,) 

A  sudden  flash  of  sunshine  on  my  face. 

When  frivolous  winds  my  trusty  hat  displace, 

A  jenny-nettle’s  spinning  thro’  the  air. 

With  whirring  wings,  and  legs  long,  thin,  and  bare 
A  little  fish  close  by  me  in  a  brook. 

That  leaps  without  the  fear  of  angler’s  hook, — 
These,  and  a  thousand  other  things  like  these, 
Inspire,  arouse,  refine,  and  greatly  please. 

Then,  all  at  once,  the  whole  scene  passes  by. 

And  I  grow  drowsy,  though  I  can’t  tell  why ; 

And. with  a  dim  j^erception  where  I  am, 

I  doze  awhile  as  softly  as  a  lamb ; 

Until  a  midge,  with  its  small  tickling  toes. 

Creeps  up  my  cheek  and  dallies  round  my  nose  : 
Enraged  I  wake,  and,  starting  from  my  back. 
Salute  the  intruder  with  a  tlmndering  smack — 

In  vain — for  he  is  off,  unscathed  as  air. 

Leaving  my  cheek  and  nose  that  blow  to  share! 

It  puts  me  in  a  passion,  and  I  rise 
Cursing  the  daisies  to  their  sore  surprise ; 

And  in  my  auger  a  resolve  I  make 
Never  to  lie  there  more,  asleep,  or  yet  awake. 
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The  Elections. — ^The  elections  have  engrossed  the  month ;  with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  however,  of  a  few  of  the  more  early  ones,  they  have  not  excited  so  much 
interest  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  fact  is,  the  event  had  been  too  cer¬ 
tainly  foreseen.  Before  men  can  earnestly  rejoice  in  success,  they  must  have 
been  alarmed  by  the  chances  of  failure.  It  is  true  that  the  measure  of  victory, 
which  has  been  realized  by  the  reformers*  is  much  gi*eater  than  almost  any 
man  anticipated.  We  calculated  on  an  accession,  in  England,  of  some  twenty 
to  the  popular  side.  The  numbers  in  England  and  Wales,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
calculated,  are — for  reform,  308 ;  against,  205  ;  being  a  relative  majority  of 
somewhat  more  than  50,  and  an  absolute  majority  of  103.  In  Ireland,  the 
absolute  majority  is  considerably  above  30 :  even  in  Scotland,  there  will  be, 
it  is  supposed,  at  least  as  many  for  the  question  as  against  it;  some  ac¬ 
counts  say,  25  for,  20  against ;  which  is  more  than,  from  the  peculiarities  of 
the  franchise  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  could  be  well  expected.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  for  “  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  hut  the  bill,”  not 
including  in  that  number  one  solitary  rat  from  the  fallen  side,  and  calculating, 
which  no  man  is  entitled  to  do,  that  every  one  of  its  enemies  will  he  as  alert  to 
vote  against  the  bill,  as  those  who  are  solemnly  pledged  to  its  support  will  be 
to  vote  for  it ;  even  calculating  on  all  this,  there  is  now  an  absolute  majority  of, 
at  least,  one  hundred  and  forty  for  reform.  The  character  of  the  majority  is 
even  more  important  than  its  mere  numerical  strength.  Argue  as  they  will,  it 
is  in  vain  for  the  representatives  of  small,  or  of  no,  constituencies,  to  conceal 
the  fact,  that  in  all  questions  their  voice  and  vote  is  insignificant,  compared 
with  those  of  Members  who  represent  large  and  populous  towns  or  counties. 
No  man,  either  on  the  question  of  reform,  or  on  any  other,  ever  dreamt  of 
putting  the  Member  for  Old  Sarum  and  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  on  an 
equality.  No  ministry  ever  was  fonned,  or  could  be  formed,  that  depended 
wholly,  or  principally,  on  nominee  or  corporate  votes ;  no  measure  ever  was 
carried  that  had  no  advocates  hut  the  members  of  rotten  boroughs.  If,  on 
questions  which  may  be  termed  neutral,  the  voice  of  a  member  for  a  rotten 
borough  be  infinitely  less  infiuential  than  the  voice  of  a  member  for  a  populous 
town,  how  very  little  weight  will  naturally  attach  to  the  voice  of  the  former, 
when  the  question  is  one  that  concerns  his  interest  so  nearly  and  dearly,  that 
it  is  not  in  human  nature  he  should  give  an  unbiassed  and  impartial  vote? 
In  this  point  of  view  therefore,  as  influential  of  public  opinion,  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  favour  of  reform  will  be  found,  when  analysed,  to  he  infinitely 
^eater  than  it  would  at  first  appear.  Taking  England,  which  is,  unques¬ 
tionably,  the  first  in  the  four  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  on 
which  the  decision  of  the  other  three  must  naturally  depend,  and  which 
admits  of  the  more  certain  calculation,  inasmuch  as  when  we  write  [the 
24th  May]  the  elections  there  have  finally  closed,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
any  of  the  rest,  we  have,  out  of  the  82  representatives  of  40  counties,  70  pledged 
to  the  bill,  6  not  pledged  against  it,  for  the  principle  is  fully  admitted  by  all  of 
them,  but  merely  opposed  to  its  details.  This,  of  itself,  we  should  consider  as 
quite  decisive.  We  speak  under  correction,  but  we  believe  that  no  measure 
which  has  been  disputed  since  freedom  of  speech  was  known  in  the  lower  house, 
ever  boasted  a  more  entire  support  among  the  county  members ;  assuredly  since 
the  revolution  no  such  unanimity  of  opinion  has  ever  prevailed  among  them. 
Next,  in  the  cities  and  great  towns  oi  the  kingdom,  which,  after  the  counties, 
may  be  supjK)sed  to  speak  the  voice  of  the  community,  if  any  elections  can  be 
supposed  to  do  so,  out  of  50  members,  returned  by  24  constituencies,  42  are  for 
the  bill,  8  agjiinst  it ;  and  of  the  7  cities  by  which  these  8  members  are  returned. 
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5  are,  to  all  political  pui^poses,  nearly  as  close  as  Old  Saruin.  Again,  ol*  the  open 
boroughs  commonly  so  called,  of  which,  however,  not  less  than  25  or  26  are 
as  close  as  those  in  Schedules  A.  and  B.,  from  which  lists  they  have  only  been 
excluded  by  their  amount  of  their  population,  of  these  boroughs,  81  in  number, 
and  i-etuming  160  membei-s  to  parliament,  116  are  for  tbe  bill,  and  44  against 
it.  It  is  in  the  ticketed  boroughs  only,  in  those  which  are  marked  to  be  cut 
down  or  shortened,  that  the  bill  has  found  enemies.  In  Schedule  A.,  out  of  100 
members  returned,  there  axe  30  for,  and  79  against  the  bill ;  in  Schedule  B.,  out 
of  88,  there  are  29  for,  and  59  against  it.  The  account  for  England,  therefore, 
stands  thus : — 

Counties  -  -  -  •  -  -  for  76  against  6 

Cities  and  open  boroughs  -  -  -  -  for  158  against  52 

Disinterested  and  real  constituencies  -  -  for  234  against  58 

Schedule  A.  -  -  -  -  -  -  for  30  against  79 

Schedule  B.  -  -  -  -  -  -  for  29  against  59 

Interested  and  nominal  constituencies  -  for  59  against  138 

A  glance  at  the  one  picture  and  the  other  will  show,  that  on  the  one  side  lies 
all  England,  on  the  other  four  or  live  thousand  individuals ;  that  to  express  the 
odds  in  the  language  of  the  turf,  it  is  “  Lombard  Street  to  a  China  orange”  in 
favour  of  the  bill. 

It  would  lead  us  into  a  very  long  and  not  a  very  profitable  history,  to  note  even 
the  more  marked  particulars  in  the  election  which  is  now  nearly  closed.  The 
contests  have  been  sharp  but  by  no  means  numerous.  In  few  general  elections 
has  there  been  a  smaller  number.  Those  which  have  taken  place  have  all  borne 
one  common  resemblance.  There  has  been  no  such  thing  as  a  contest  of  family 
interests,  and  the  people  themselves,  have  more  than  on  any  former  occasion,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  history  of  elections,  vindicated  their  claim  to  a  share  in  their  decision. 
It  has  been  too  commonly  the  case  for  candidates  to  choose  their  constituents,  in 
this  election  the  constituents  have  endeavoured,  and  in  most  cases  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  rule  of  common  sense  as  well  as  constitutional  law,  that  the 
electors  should  choose  the  members.  This  was  conspicuously  the  case  in  Bris¬ 
tol,  where  the  whole  victory  was  the  people’s ;  in  Liveipool,  where  the  attempt  at 
a  fight  only  served  to  show  more  clearly  the  weakness  of  the  vanquished  party ; 
in  Lancashire,  where  Mr.  Hey  wood  was  so  triumphantly  returned;  in  Kent, 
where  Mr.  Rider  was  brought  in  by  the  same  pen  ading  influence ;  in  Cornwall, 
w^re  the  most  respected  of  the  anti-reform  leaders.  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  suffered 
so  shameful  a  defeat ;  and,  lastly,  in  Northampton,  only  just  closed,  where,  con¬ 
trary,  not  only  to  the  opinion  but  to  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  signified  in  the 
plainest  terms  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  people  nominated  and 
brought  in  a  second  reformer.  The  signal  failure  of  the  anti-reformers  is  at¬ 
tributed  by  .their  zealous,  advocates  to  three  causes — the  violence  of  the 
reformers — the  cowardice  of  tbe  anti-reformers — the  excitement  of  the  people. 
Violence  can  have  done  little,  for  there  has  been  little  violence.  At  Ban¬ 
bury  there  was  a  riot,  but  the  voters  were  not  molested ;  the  tumult  was  over 
before  the  election  began ;  in  Dorsetshire,  the  only  misunderstanding  took  place 
on  the  day  of  nomination.  In  Boston,  there  certainly  appear  to  have  been  some 
rather  forcible  means  used  to  produce  a  favourable  result ;  and  a  similar  charge 
is  made  against  the  non-freemen  of  Rye*  We  are  not  aware  that  in  any  other 
case  violence  can  be  fairly  complained  of.  In  Plymouth  there  were  broken  heads, 
but  there  the  reformers  were  unsuccessful.  The  cowardice  of  the  antis  we  would 
rather  designate  as  valour’s  better  part — discretion.  Mr.  Ward  retired  from  the 
contest  of  the  city,  it  is  now  said,  improperly ;  had  he  stood,  we  are  gravely  Udd, 
be  must  have  been  returned.  Who  say  so?  The  newspapers.  Who  adviseil 
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him  to  retire  ?  The  men  who  had  canvassed  the  city,  his  own  committee,  who 
were  so  perfectly  assured  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  contest,  that  they  ac¬ 
tually  refused  to  nominate  him.  As  little  can  the  slightest  imputation  be  cast  on 
the  political  courage  of  Mr.  Davis,  for  refusing  to  encounter  the  hustings  at  Bris¬ 
tol  ;  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  for  retiring  from  Kent ;  or  Mr.  Fleming  for  aban¬ 
doning  Hampshire ;  or  General  Gascoyne,  for  running  away  at  Liverpool.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  wherever  the  antis  had  the  most  remote  chance  of 
succeeding,  they  stood ;  that  they  only  did  not  come  forward,  or  having  come 
forward  afterwards  resigned,  where  success  was  from  the  beginning,  or  had 
been  proved  by  the  struggle  to  be  impossible.  It  would  be  a  sorry  account  of 
men,  by  no  means  destitute  of  either  tact  or  talent,  that  any  childisli  or 
womanly  misgivings  should  have  kept  them  from  a  trial  of  strength,  when 
there  was  the  slightest  hope  of  victory.*  As  to  the  third  cause,  the  excitement 
of  the  people  and  its  consequences,  it  must  be  fully  admitted  ;  it  is  unques¬ 
tionably  that  because  the  people  were  excited,  so  many  reform  members  have 
been  returned.  “  WhaFs  in  a  name  ?”  says  Shakspeare ;  if  “  excited  ”  sound 
better  than  the  periphrasis  of  “  zealous  for  reform,”  excited  be  it.  To  those 
who  imagine  that  it  is  a  passing  feeling,  we  can  only  say  nous  verrons.  We 
have  noticed  two  features  in  the  present  election,  by  which  it  has  been  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  former  elections ;  we  may  add  a  third.  It  has  generally  been 
a  subject  of  much  difficulty  and  doubt,  when  an  election  closed,  to  state  de¬ 
cidedly  on  which  side  the  balance  of  gain  or  loss  lay ;  until  a  division  on  some 
important  question  took  place,  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  dispute  at  least. 
So  broad,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  the  line  of  distinction  between 
the  friends  of  reform  and  its  enemies,  that  we  are  not  aware  that  a  single 
individual  has  ventured  to  question  the  calculations  of  the  sturdiest  of  the 
former.  All  doubt  or  question  touching  the  passing  of  the  bill  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  has  been  abandoned,  even  by  those  who  profess  themselves  most  averse 
from  its  passing ;  and  the  ablest,  and  certainly  the  fairest  of  its  opponents, 
has  admitted  that  there  is  as  little  chance  of  its  resting  in  the  upper  as  in  the 
under  house,  “  The  Lords  must  submit,”  says  The  Standard.  Where  the  voice 
of  the  country  has  been  so  pronounced,  it  hardly  required  the  authority  of  the 
leader  of  the  anti-reformers  to  convince  us  that  they  must.  Of  individual 
contests,  Northamptonshire  has  been  distinguished  by  the  persevering  zeal 
with  which  it  has  been  carried  on ;  Cornwall  by  the  marked  defeat  that  the 
anti-reformers  sustained ;  Dorsetshire  by  the  excellent  spirit  displayed  by  Mr. 
Bankes,  a  most  respectable  though  a  vanquished  candidate,  and  the  sound 
sense,  tinctured  with  the  prejudices  of  his  party,  that  distinguished  his  giaceful 
peroration.  In  none  of  the  county  elections  has  there  been  any  marked  exhi¬ 
bition  of  bad  feeling,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  With  the  exception 
of  Bucks,  nothing  could  possibly  exceed  the  energy  and  vigour  displayed  by 
the  refonners.  In  that  county  there  was  more  cry  and  less  wool,  than  in 
any  otlier  in  England.  Whether  the  ^larquis  of  Chandos  be,  as  we  rather 
suspect  he  is,  really  popular  in  the  county  or  not,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
his  opponents  are  a  set  of  men,  who  are  wholly  unworthy  of  being  iissoci- 
ated  with  those,  who  have  worked  out  the  great  work  of  England’s  political 
salvation.— -The  cloudiest  sky  has  some  bits  of  blue,  the  rainiest  day  has  some  mi¬ 
nutes  of  fair ;  no  run  of  ill-luck  is  wholly  unbroken ;  though  misfortunes  prover¬ 
bially  run  in  couples,  there  is  a  limit  to  their  number  as  w  ell  as  their  intensity. 
All  is  lost,  exclaimed  Francis,  at  Pavia,  except  our  honour:  the  exception  was  a 
large  one.  All  is  lost  except  the  universities,  exclaim  the  anti-reformers,  and 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  exception  in  this  case  also,  is  a  large  one. 
W  by  the  feelings  and  spirit  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  masters  in  Israel  should  be 
so^  invariably  avci^*  from  change,  is  an  enquiry  to  which  an  adequate  answer 
niight  be  found,  il  we  had  time  to  go  a  seeking  for  it.  It  lies  not,  assuredly, 
in  the  educatiou  of  either  party,  the  march  of  intellect  ex  vi  termini^  is  the 
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inotlier  of  change.  We  shall  not,  however,  puzzle  ourselves  about  causes, 
the  effect  is  enough,  in  tlie  present  case,  for  our  ourselves  and  for  our  friends, 
lu  Oxford  there  has  been  no  alteration  attempted  ;  that  university  having  once 
elected  a  man,  by  long  established  custom,  elects  him  for  life,  unless  he  commit 
some  notable  act  of  rebellion,  such  as  that  committed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
against  her  venerable  prejudices.  At  Cambridge,  where  the  voters,  resident 
and  non-resident,  are  rated  at  about  1500,  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Cavendish 
have  been  thrown  out  by  800  to  600.  The  expulsion  has  been  gone  about  with 
as  much  zeal  as  wisdom.  We  make  a  rule  never  to  quarrel  with  a  man’s  opi¬ 
nions,  unless  where  we  wish  to  confinn  them.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  should  not  decide  against  the  bill  as  well  as  the  university 
of  Oxford ;  but,  speaking  with  due  deference,  w  e  think  they  might  have  found 
better  representatives  than  Mr.  Goulburn  and  M\\  Yates  Peel.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  these  two  gentlemen  are  the  low  est  of  their  whole  party ;  there 
is  in  that  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep  certainly,  but  if  not  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottomless  pit  of  anti-refonn,  they  are  very  near  neighbours  to  it.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  any  community  in  a  fitter  condition  for  soliciting  the  prayers  of 
llie  church,  than  that  which  dire  necessity  has  reduced  to  choose  for  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  such  a  pair  as  the  ex-member  for  Little  Yarmouth,  and  the  ex-member 
for  Armagh.  For  the  credit  of  Alma  Mater,  for  the  credit  of  her  aspiring  sons, 
we  earnestly  hope  that  the  late  decision  will  be  reversed  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.  We  do  not  ask,  nor  imagine,  a  change  in  the  political  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  electors ;  let  them  hold  fast  by  the  bonds  w  ith  which  they  are 
bound,  and  welcome;  but  if  they  would  retain  the  reputation  which  their 
locality  gives  them  a  title  to,  let  them  select  more  respectable  leaders,  liet 
them  recollect  the  old  proverb,  ‘  like  master  like  man.’  The  traveller,  when 
told  that  a  monkey  was  the  God,  very  naturally  asked  what  the  worshippers 
were,  llie  same  question  will  as  naturally  be  put  touching  the  Cambridge 
electors.  In  Dublin  university  there  has  been  a  contest,  but  no  change.  The 
electors  offered  as  pretty  a  specimen  of  Irish  deliberation  as  Clare  itself  could. 
The  scholars  stripped,  fought  in  the  Examination-hall,  and  finished  by  taking 
the  horses  from  the  member’s  carriage  and  drawing  him  home.  Such  are  the 
disports  of  the  sons  of  Trinity.  Still  Mr.  Seijeant  Lefroy  is  a  learned  man  in 
law,  if  in  nothing  else.  The  contest  in  Wales  has  been  conducted  as  quietly 
as  in  England,  though  not  without  that  obstinacy  for  which  the  natives  of  the 
principality  are  proverbial.  The  election  for  Pembroke  county  is  the  only 
county  election  in  Great  Britain  that  has  run  its  legal  course  of  fifteen  days. 
In  Ireland,  Dublin  has  been  long  and  severely  contested.  Air.  Moore,  the 
oldest  of  the  two  late  members,  is  a  person  of  large  and  extensive  influence 
with  the  corporation,  and  peculiarly  acceptable  to  its  members  for  the  stand 
which  he  made  against  the  Catholics;  Mr.  Recorder  Shaw  was  brought  in,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  by  the  influence  of  the  same  party  that 
had  returned  Mr.  Moore.  Tlie  corporation  was,  indeed,  generally  looked  on 
as  too  strong  to  be  assailed  with  any  hope  of  success,  more  especially  on  a 
question  on  which  they  had  ^pressed  a  very  decided,  though  not  unanimous, 
opinion.  The  refonners,  however,  detemained  to  try  ;  their  hopes,  in  the  first 
instance,  we  mther  believe,  being  limited  to  the  introduction  of  one  Member ; 
they  have  succeeded,  by  a  large  majority,  in  introducing  two.  The  Irish  Go¬ 
vernment  has  been  clamoured  against  for  the  decision  with  which  it  has  acted 
on  this  occasion.  Lord  Anglesey  has  dismissed,  without  ceremony,  every  re¬ 
movable  officer  that  did  not  vote  in  support  of  Alinisters.  It  never  seems  to 
wcur  to  those  who  complain  of  such  severity,  that  the  pei*sons  so  dismissed, 
had,  without  a  solitary*  exception,  received  their  appointments  as  a  reward  for 
political  services.  If  a  man  take  office,  by  reason  of  his  vote  for  tlie  party  in 
I^wer,  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  he  should  quit  it  by  reason  of 
his  vote  against  them.  We  rather  think  the  deprivations  have  been  few  ,  and 
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that  the  great  mass  of  the  government  employh  have  found  it  more  convenient 
to  change  their  politics  than  tlieir  places.  The  Irish  election  which,  next  to 
Dublin,  has  attracted  attention,  has  been  that  of  Clare,  where  there  have  been 
some  as  brilliant  specimens  of  Irish  gentility  as  one  would  desire  even  at  an 
election.  O’Gorman  Mahon  has  called  Mr.  Steele  a  liar  and  a  coward ;  Mr. 
Steele  has  called  O’Gorman  Mahon  a  liar  and  an  assassin.  Major  Macnamara 
has  called  O’Gorman  Mahon  a  liar  ;  and  O’Gorman  Mahon  has  called 
Major  Macnamara  a  liar.  Mr.  William  Mahon  has  struck  Mr.  Maurice 
O’Connell,  and  O’Gorman  Mahon  says  he  has  horsewhipped  Tom  Steele. 
What  is,  perhaps,  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  aflair,  not  a  single 
duel  has  been  fought,  though  so  many  provocations  to  fight  have  been 
given.  The  Mahons  have  lost  the  election,  and  Major  Macnamara  declares,  their 
connexion  with  the  county  is  severed  for  ever.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
that  the  Major,accordingtoone  account,  is  described  as  stating  that  Mr.  Mahon, 
notwithstanding  his  protestations  to  the  contrary,  fully  intended  to  vote  with  Sir 
R.  Peel  on  Sir  Henry  Parnell’s  motion,  and  that  his  being  shut  out  was  a  trick 
to  keep  fair  with  both  parties.  So  much  for  Clare  patriots.  The  expose  has 
been  a  curious,  we  hope  it  will  be  a  useful  one.  In  Waterford  the  Beresfords 
have  finally  retired.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  boasted  most  stoutly  of  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  stand  for  Kerry,  but  when  the  day  came  his  courage  oozed  out  at  his 
finger  ends,  and  the  two  reformers  were  returned  without  opposition.  A  similar 
issue  marked  the  Cork  election,  which  Major  Massey  had  declared  he  would 
contest  to  the  utmost.  Scotland  has  no  elections,  and  its  people  have  no  fran¬ 
chise,  but  they  can  riot  as  well  as  their  neighbours.  They  made  a  formidable 
display  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  election  of  the  nephew  of  the  late  member  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  had  the  voices  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
city  in  his  favour.  They  broke,  it  was  said,  the  Provost’s  head,  though  this  has 
been  disputed,  and  demolished  an  immense  quantity  of  crown  glass  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  tlie  obnoxious  councillors.  Mr.  Dundas  was  elected  before  the  riot 
began.  At  Lanark  county  election  a  similar  scene,  but  accompanied  with  much 
more  violence,  was  enacted ;  at  Ayr  the  tumult  was  still  more  formidable — 
vires  acquirit  eundo.  At  Dumbarton  it  seems  to  have  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra, 
of  mob  domination.  The  account  in  the  Glasgow  Courier,  though  it  must,  from 
the  channel  through  which  it  comes,  be  received  with  some  grains  of  allow¬ 
ance,  gives  such  a  picture  of  determined  savagery  as  the  more  peaceful  people 
of  the  South  can  form  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of.  Of  the  anti-reform 
party,  it  does  not  appear  that  one  individual  escaped  without  sensible  marks  of 
the  reformers’  indignation ;  and  Lord  M.  W.  Graham  was  hunted  from  one 
comer  to  another  with  a  zeal  and  pei*severance  that  at  one  moment  threatened 
his  life.  Had  he  not  fortunately  found  shelter  in  a  poor  man’s  house,  and 
covered  himself  over  with  a  parcel  of  bed-linen,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  mob  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces.  The  hunted  nobleman  and  his 
friends  at  length  escaped  on  board  a  steam-boat,  which  was  forced  to  cut  her 
hawser,  and  put  off  amidst  a  shower  of  missiles  of  every  kind  that  fury  could 
supply.  At  the  election  for  the  Lauder  burghs  there  was  a  riot,  but  no 
weapons  were  used.  There,  however,  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  was  turned  to 
a  good  account:  they  hoisted  a  councillor  into  a  coach,  drove  him  off  in 
triumph,  and  thus  secured  the  election  to  the  popular  candidate.  On  the  18th 
the  Border  lads  assembled  at  Jedburgh  in  great  force,  at  the  election  for  the 
county,  but  further  than  a  hearty  hissing,  they  offered  not  the  slightest  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  business  of  the  day.  We  may  note,  as  indicating  a  taste  and 
soundness  of  feeling  highly  commendable,  the  reception,  by  all  sides,  high  and 
low,  of  the  venerable  author  of  the  Antiquary.  Sir  Walter  is  well  known  to 
be  a  keen  anti-reformer,  and,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  not  a  very  rational 
one,  but  he  was  hailed,  notwithstanding,  with  one  universal  cheer  by  the  crowd, 
the  lowest  of  which  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  was  honouring  his  country'  in 
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honouring  the  noblest  and  worthiest  of  its  sons.  Sir  William  Rae  foretold  in 
the  House,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  would  fight  about  the  bill ;  he  may 
pride  himself  not  a  little  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophesy. 

Among  the  minor  scenes  of  the  melo-drama,  we  must  not  omit  noticing  the 
election  of  Mr.  Throgmorton,  (the  nephew  of  the  poet  Cowperis  Sir  John  Thi-og- 
morton),  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  for  Bucks;  the  return  of  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  so  long  a  leading  member  of  Brookes’s,  for  the  tory  borough  of  Cocker- 
mouth,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale ;  the  failure  of  Lockhart, 
of  the  celebrated  Quarterly,  at  Milbourne,  and  of  Jerdan,  of  the  not  less  cele¬ 
brated  Weekly,  at  Weymouth.  Mr.  Lockhart’s  canvass,  it  is  said,  extended  to 
three  houses,  and  occupied  half  an  hour,  including  luncheon  time ;  we  have 
not  heard  how  long  the  Ed.  L.  G.  was  engaged  in  courting  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  Weymouth  burgesses,  nor  what  number  of  promises  he  contrived  to 
secure.  There  will  be  worse  men  in  Parliament  than  either.  Mr.  Lockhart 
stood  on  the  anti-reform  interest ;  our  aspiring  friend  J.  is  a  liberal. 

The  Patriotic  Fund. — ^The  exercise  of  a  man’s  legs  and  of  his  franchise  on  the 
same  day,  is  too  great  for  English  humanity.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
this  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  a  freeholder,  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
source  of  that  expense  by  which  a  county  election  is  invariably  accompanied.  The 
cost  of  bribing  a  county  or  a  town,  any  man  can  understand;  but  why  it  should 
cost  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  the  unbribed  votes  of  as  many 
electors,  is  one  of  those  puzzles  which  nothing  but  the  fact  just  stated — the 
septennial  paralysis  which  never  fails  to  seize  on  the  lower  extremities  of  all 
the  honest  and  patriotic  men  in  the  kingdom,  can  alone  explain.  Foreigners 
might  suppose  that  a  sturdy  brawny  fellow,  who  can  trudge  over  bog  and 
through  mire,  in  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  for  thirty  or  forty  miles,  for  any  reason 
or  no  reason,  during  any  day  of  the  six  years  and  eleven  months  of  political 
inactivity,  might  contrive  to  creep  fifteen  or  even  twenty  miles  in  the  course 
of  the  remaining  month  of  political  excitement,  especially  when  to  undiminished 
vigour  of  limb  was  added  augmented  strength  of  principle ;  but  it  never  enters 
into  the  head  of  an  Englishman  to  suppose  any  thing  so  unsupposable.  We 
give  this  explanation  for  the  sake  of  strangers  generally,  all  of  whom,  or  at  least 
all  that  we  have  conversed  with,  have  been  mightily  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
meaning  or  purpose  of  those  frequent  appeals  to  the  charity  of  the  community, 
that  have  appeared  of  late  under  the  head  of  Patriotic  Fund.  They  have  asked, 
with  most  natural  simplicity,  how  it  happened  that  he  who  has  a  vote  to  bestow, 
and  is  determined  to  bestow  it  in  but  one  way,  cannot  do  so  without  payment. 
The  lame,  the  impotent,  the  aged,  they  observ  e,  form  a  very  minute  fraction  of 
the  community  or  of  the  electors,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  are  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  give  them  the  command  of  a  vehicle,  or  that  their  relations  are  ; 
the  handful  who  can  neither  purchase  a  cart  or  a  car  for  themselves,  nor  get  a 
son,  a  brother,  or  a  neighbour,  to  give  them  a  lift,  is  numerically  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  to  weigh  in'the  "one  scale  or  the  other ;  they  may  be  safely  left  in  their 
helplessness.  Why  then  call  on  the  community  to  subscribe  their  thousands, 
where,  saving  the  cost  of  hustings  and  clerks,  there  is  nothing  to  pay?  Now 
we  hope  this  query  will  never  be  put  to  us  or  to  any  one  else  again,  seeing  that 
we  have  now  furnished  its  ready  and  perfect  solution  in  two  syllables — coach- 
hire.  Electors  cannot  walk,  not  for  fifty — no,  not  for  twenty  yards,  were  it  to 
^ve  the  soul  of  my  Lord  Grey  alive,  or  to  keep  the  Reform  Bill  from  perishing 
for  ever.  Men  that  cannot  walk  must  ride ;  gentlemen  that  ride  can  only  ride 
in  coaches ;  ergo^  coaches  must  be  got,  and  if  coaches  be  got,  money  must  be 
^sed,  and  if  money  be  raised,  patriotic  funds  must  be  instituted,  quod  erat 
^onstrandum. 

^  The  sum  levied,  under  the  name  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  is  rated  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  at  25,000/.  We  must,  however,  let  our  public  into  a  little  secret 
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touching  this  amount  which  the  public  is  not  generally  acquainted  with.  It  is 
most  true  that  among  the  wings  at  Brookes’s  some  15,000/.  were  raised  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  Committee;  and  of  that  sum,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  10,000/.  were  subscribed  by  one  nobleman;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  of 
tliis  15,000/.  not  a  sixpence  ever  came  under  the  management  of  the  committee 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  although  the  whole  has  been  allowed  to  figure  in 
their  accounts.  It  was  privately  subscribed,  and  privately  appropriated.  That 
of  which  the  committee  has  really  had  the  distribution  amounted  to  not 
more  than  1 0,000/.,  which  their  appeal  to  the  public,  backed  by  the  prestige  of 
the  club-house  subscription,  with  difficulty  procured.  The  distribution  has,  we 
believe,  been  fairly  and  impartially  made;  but  that  the  effect  of  so  small  a  sum, 
even  in  the  way  of  coach-hire,  must  have  been  very  trifling,  requires  no  elabo¬ 
rate  argument  to  prove. 

The  Illuminations. — ^The  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  called  forth  such 
anger  from  the  members,  was  received  in  a  different  spirit  by  the  people.  In 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  country  the  decision  of  the  ministers,  or,  call  it  by 
what  name  you  please,  was  hailed  by  every  demonstration  of  noisy  joy.  Illumi¬ 
nations  were  the  order  of  the  day ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  happy  inven¬ 
tion  of  coal  gas,  the  enormous  consumption  of  tallow  and  fish  oil,  would,  in  all 
porbability,  have  been  felt  in  the  price  of  soap  for  the  next  six  months ;  and 
patriotism  and  dirty  linen  have  gone  hand  in  hand  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Greenland  fleet.  London  is  always  last  in  the  race  of  reason  and  sentiment; 
nature  has  well  nigh  extinguished  the  one  in  the  race  of  modem  cocknies,  and 
fashion  has  long  usurped  the  place  of  the  other.  But  even  sentiment  may 
become  fashionable.  When  all  the  world  was  lighting  up  of  an  evening,  why 
should  the  capital  continue  shrouded  in  darkness  ?  What  was  to  be  said  to  so 
natural  a  question  ?  There  was  a  partial  glimmer  on  Monday,  but  the  grand 
night  was  Wednesday  the  25tli.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the  devices;  there 
is  a  most  plentiful  lack  of  invention  in  Cockney  Land.  Turtle  soup  is  a  matter 
of  fifty  years  old.  Their  rejoicing,  like  their  mourning,  is  done  in  the  regular 
way  of  business.  The  oilman  furnishes  gaiety,  as  the  undertaker  does  grief, 
by  contract.  The  plumes  that  nodded  over  the  remains  of  the  hero  of  Tra¬ 
falgar,  were  equally  subservient  to  the  woe  and  the  “  wanity”  of  Mrs.  Deputy 
Firkin,  whose  dear  good  man  died  of  a  surfeit  caught  on  the  next  9th  of  No¬ 
vember  ;  and  the  eternal  “  God  save  the  King,”  which  figured  at  the  happy 
restoration  of  Louis  Dixhuit,  was  again  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  universal 
enthusiasm,  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons.  The  only  alteration  in  the  late 
illumination,  was  the  substitution  of  W.  for  G.,  a  change  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  with  great  reluctance.  We  well  recollect,  when  the  late  king  died, 
that  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  penny-a-line  men  to  convince  the  public 
that  George  and  William,  in  Latin^  commenced  with  the  same  letter.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  quarter  whence  the  hint  came,  that  supplied  this 
learned  observation.  An  illumination  with  candles  is  a  cheerful  sight ;  it  is  one 
in  which  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  can  take  a  part.  Of  all  places  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  there  is  least  of  the  poetry  of  life,  in  life  in  London  ;  but  there, 
as  every  where,  the  poor  are  the  least  sophisticated ;  and  if  enthusiasm  peep 
forth  at  all,  it  is  from  “  alleys  dim.”  The  club-houses  did  not  light  up  for  a 
reason  as  big  as  a  prune ;  their  members,  on  the  question  of  reform,  are  dmded, 
as,  we  suppose,  in  a  ^’eater  or  less  degree,  the  members  of  every  community  are. 
The^  committees,  which  are  made  up  of  the  wisest  of  the  members,  were  un¬ 
willing  to  offend  the  antis  by  a  show  of  exultation  at  the  downfall  of  the 
bwough  lords  ;  they  forgot  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  offending  the  pros^  by 
neglecting  that  show ;  and  of  seriously  offending  both  antis  and  ;>ros  by  the 
glazier's  bill,  which  neglect,  in  such  cases,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  lengthen.  The 
mob  broke  all  the  club-house  windows,  and  one  pugnacious  pebble  very  nearly 
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broke  Mr.  Campbell,  the  poet’s,  head.  Pindar;  a  disloyal  and  audacious  dop:, 
said  of  a  stone  thrown  at  George  the  .Third, 

“  They  talk  of  the  lucky  escape  of  the  head, 

From  a  pebble  so  heedlessly  thrown  ; 

I  think  very  different ;  with  thousands,  indeed, 

*Twas  a  lucky  escape  for  the  stone  !  ** 

There  was  a  pretty  numerous  lot  of  sufferers  for  conscience’  sake ;  but  of 
these  we  make  little  acconnt.  A  man  who  refuses,  from  principle,  to  put  a 
penny  candle  in  his  window,  would  be  grievously  disappointed  if  his  virtue 
missed  its  reward. 

**  What  great  events  from  little  causes  spring  !  ” 

says  the  bard  of  Twickenham.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  smashing  of 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry’s  verandah,  should  smash  the  hopes  of  Lord 
Mayor  Key’s  baronetcy  !  Among  the  fry  of  small  wits  that  London  produces, 
some  one,  more  daring  tlian  the  rest,  contrived,  by  the  aid  of  a  printer’s  ap¬ 
prentice,  to  throw  off  a  placard,  drawn  up  with  the  usual  formalities,  and 
signed  in  the  usual  manner,  stating  that,  on  the  night  of  rejoicing,  the  police 
of  the  city  should  direct  tlieir  efforts  solely  to  the  regulation  of  the  four-footed 
attendants  in  the  show ;  and  that,  as  to  the  bipeds,  they  might  look  after  their 
houses  and  their  heads  as  they  best  might.  The  placard,  v^hose  ingenuity  was 
certainly  great,  was  sent  to  the  “  Standard ;  ”  from  the  “  Standard  ”  it  w  as 
transferred  to  the  “  Post,”  who  gave  a  lecture  on  it,  in  any  spirit  but  the  spirit 
of  meekness.  There  are  certain  states  of  bodily  excitement,  of  which  the  gift 
of  double  vision  is  the  ordinary  accompaniment ;  there  are  also  certain  states 
of  mental  excitement,  of  which  a  double  belief  power  is  the  usual  result.  In 
this  condition  of  ready  faith  the  “  Post  ”  doubtless  found  itself,  when  it  took  the 
silly  effusion  of  an  idle  cigar  smoker,  for  the  grave  aud  deliberate  order  of 
peat  London’s  great  Lord  Mayor.  The  tale  had,  however,  gone  forth ;  and,  as 
is  always  the  case,  it  augmented  in  importance  as  it  travelled  along.  When 
dropped  in  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  it  was  weak,  puny,  and  contemptible ; 
in  its  march  along  Fleet-street,  its  bulk  was  sensibly  increased ;  still  it  pasvsed 
Temple  Bar  without  carrying  away  the  gates;  but  by  the  time  it  had  reached 
Somerset  House,  it  towered  as  big  and  burly  as  the  monument,  before  Mr. 
Pearson  had  the  inscription  taken  off : 

**  Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit.” 

See  Virgil,  book  4,  line  174,  for  the  remainder  of  the  description.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined  that,  by  the  time  the  rumour  had  got  to  the  foot  of  8t.  J  ames’s 
Street,  its  shadow  was  enough  to  frighten  a  beefeater.  The  poor  Mayor  went 
to  sessions  and  swore  lustily  and  truly  that  he  was  as  innocent  as  the  unborn 
babe  of  evil  intention  against  either  doors  or  windows;  that  he  neither  had 
entered,  nor_  cgnteinplated  entering,  into  any  contract  or  agreement  whatever, 
w  ith  any  glazier  or  glaziersTn  the  metropolis ;  that  not  only  had  he  employed 
the  whole  of  the  posse  civitatis,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  from  injury,  the 
persons  and  properties  of  the  disloyal,  but  he  had  himself  perambulated  the  city 
until  every  eye  as  well  as  every  lamp  was  quietly  closed  in  darkness  and  peace. 
The  Post  apologised,  but  the  mischief  was  done.  The  King  has  refused  to  eat 
turtle  at  Guildhall ;  the  sword  of  honour  sleeps  in  its  scabbard ;  a  simple  man 
came  my  Lord  Mayor  into  office,  a  simple  man  goes  he  out,  the  spurs  which 
glittered  before  his  eyes  have  mounted  a  thousand  miles  beyond  his  grasp. 
Fame  has  hung  them  on  the  horns  of  the  moon.  WJiether,  in  the  revolutions 
of  that  orb,  some  chance  may  drop  them  on  the  Mansion-house,  we  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  foresee ;  but  all  hope  of  their  revisiting  our  lower  sphere  before  the  tuh 
of  Novembet  must  now  be  abandoned. 

^O.  Ill, — VOL4  I. 
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Melodious  Loyalty. — “  God  save  the  King,  a  cuckoo  song,”  quoth  Burns, 

“  that’s  uiico-casy  said  aye.”  He  might  have  said  “  sung  aye,”  for  the  melody  is 
as  easy  as  the  words.  This  song  has  got  to  be  a  prodigious  favourite  of  late. 

In  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  where  the  people  are  a  loyal  people,  although  they 
do  pelt  Provosts  and  break  windows,  the  air  forms  the  regular  and  customarv 
overture  to  the  overture.  In  our  democratic  playhouses,  however,  it  is  seldom 
heard,  except  when  the  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  shilling  gallery,  happen  to 
be  very  particularly  disguised,  and,  as  is  usual  on  such  great  nights,  very  parti¬ 
cularly  loyal.  The  song  is  for  the  most  part  reserved  for  the  sovereign.  We 
have  altered  all  this.  Englishmen’s  hearts  are  now  on  the  right  side.  What 
with  William  the  great,  and  Alfred  the  great,  the  national  anthem  has  l)ecoinc 
a  regular  part  of  the  evening’s  entertainment.  As  jacks  go  down,  heads  go  up. 
There  are  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  a  few  recusant  admirers  of  the  rotten 
boroughs,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  good  old  customs,  cannot  be  brought  to  submit 
w  ith  tolerable  patience,  even  to  the  loyal  innovation  of  “  God  save  the  King.” 
Two  of  these  anti  BUI  gentlemen,  some  evenings  ago,  gave  proof  more  conclu¬ 
sive  of  their  politics  than  of  their  politesse.  They  not  only  hissed  and  hooted 
when  the  anthem  was  sung,  a  crime  which  the  Bow  street  magistrate  well  oh. 
served,  fell  little  short  of  sedition — high  treason  was  the  right  w  ord  ;  but  when 
the  audience  rose  in  tongues  against  the  outrage,  and  ‘  turn  them  out,’  ‘  throw 
them  over,’  ‘  down  with  them,’  began  to  rage  round  the  ample  concave,  the  two 
defenders  of  the  halt  of  intellect  fairly  turned  their  backs  on  the  house,  accom¬ 
panying  the  disgracious  act  with  a  gesture  similar  to  that  which  the  fashion¬ 
able  nymphs  that  nestle  about  Dyot  street,  Bloomsbury ,  employ,  to  signify  their 
contempt  of  the  prying  policeman,  who  unnecessarily  intrudes  himself  into  that 
civilised  quarter  of  Cockney  land.  The  two  young  gentlemen,  whose  names  are 
stated  in  the  police  reports  to  be  Brady,  and  whom,  from  that  circumstance,  we 
take  to  be  of  the  sister  island,  were  threatened  with  a  trial,  but  we  have  not 
learned  that  the  threat  has  been  executed. 

The  late  Sir  J.  Yorke. — “The  murders  of  Cannae,”  says  Johnson,  mo¬ 
ralizing  on  the  difference  that  is  often  observable  between  the  course  of  men’s 
lives  and  their  tennination,  “  were  avenged  by  a  ring.”  There  is  something 
strangely  disappointing  in  w  itnessing  the  fall  of  a  fine  old  fellow  like  Yorke,  by 
an  accident  so  insignificant  as  the  casual  upsetting  of  a  boat,  almost  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  land,  in  a  petty  creek,  after  having  a  hundred  times  battled 
with  wind  and  wave  in  the  long  roll  of  the  Atlantic,  a  thousand  miles  from  land. 
Sir  Joseph  w  as  the  delight  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  quite  refreshing 
to  observ  e  how  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  unsealed  the  moment  that  his  well-known 
voice  was  heard,  and  w  ith  what  a  hearty  and  w  illing  gufiaw  his  homely  humour 
was  greeted.  He  was  a  keen  anti^  hut  he  was  by  no  means  sparing  of  his  hits  even 
to  his  friends.  His  giTind  merit,  indeed  the  genuine  secret  of  his  wit,  was  the  per¬ 
fect  truth  of  his  remarks.  When  a  member  in  that  house  has,  for  an  hour  and 
three  quarters,  bored  the  Speaker  and  all  the  rest  of  the  members  w  ith  an  argu¬ 
ment  which  nobody  can  follow,  and  by  calculations  which  nobody  can  under¬ 
stand,  tlie  established  preface  of  the  member  who  is  called  on  by  his  oflice  to 
reply?  Is  ‘  alter  the  most  elaborate  argument  of  the  honourable  gentleman.’  Sir 
Joseph  could  never  be  induced  to  state  what  he  did  not  feel,  and  his  common 
exordium  in  such  cases  was — “Mr.  Speaker,  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
made  a  veiy  long,  and,  I  suppose,  very  learned  speech.  If  he  understood 
it  himself  it  was  well;  I  am  sure  I  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it,  and,  from  the 
faces  of  the  gentlemen  round  me,  I  dare  say  they  understood  as  little.”  It  may 
easily  be  imap^ned  bow  such  plain  blunt  truth  was  relished,  where  the  sin  of 
conventional  lying  is  so  a^eterate,  and  where  every  departure  from  it  is  felt  at 
once  to  be  something  odJ.  The  death  of  such  a  man  w  ould  be  a  parliamentarv’ 
misfo^une  at  any  time,  it  is  particularly  so  at  the  present.  The  discussions  on 
the  Bill  were  sadly  wearisome,  even  when  comparatively  fresh  ;  now  that  they 
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arestale  we  really  know  not  how  vveshall  get  oyevtlicm.  Sir  Joseph’s  interposition 
used  to  give  the  lagging  debate  a  fillip  which  made  it  trundle  on  for  a  couple 
of  hours  in  comparative  comfort,  fhere  is  a  plentiful  stock  of  logic  in  the 
house ;  some  eloquence,  though  of  a  bitter  bad  school— the  Irish ;  but  of  plain 
blunt  John  Bull  humour,  now  that  good  old  Yorke  is  gone,  as  far  as  we  can 
at  present  recollect,  not  a  particle. 

The  Poles. — The  successful  stand  of  the  Poles  against  their  brutal  oppressors, 
bids  fiir  to  place  the  great  powers,  as  they  are  called,  in  a  dilemma.  The  Con- 
giess  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  little  imagined,  when  they  were  parcelling  out  states  and 
kingdoms,  giving  a  province  to  this,  and  Uiking  a  province  from  that,  creating 
a  monarchy  in  one  quarter,  and  annihilating  a  republic  in  another,  that  they 
were  cutting  out  for  themselves  and  their  successors  so  much  tough  work  as  they 
have  done.  It  will  not  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that  in 
1814,  there  was  as  great,  if  not  gi*eater,  jealousy  entertained  of  the  aggressive 
designs  of  the  Czar  than  there  is  in  1831.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  the  most 
foresighted  of  all  ministers,  but  he  seems  to  have  seen  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  some  provision  against  a  power,  which  might,  if  not  checked,  more 
seriously  endanger  the  liberties  of  Western  Europe,  than  ever  Napoleon  did. 
In  this  provident  spirit  the  concessions  to  the  Poles  were  insisted  on,  and  the 
constitution  which  they  iiow^  claim,  and  which  up  to  this  day  has  been  a  mere 
mockery,  was  guaranteed.  Forms  are  good  things ;  they  constitute  a  kind  of 
frame-work  round  which  substance  may  be  readily  accumulated ;  they  are  the 
stone  which  catches  the  straws.  The  Poles  have  the  form  of  a  constitution,  a 
form  agreed  on  by  the  assembled  powers  of  Europe ;  they  call  on  these  powers 
for  the  reality.  How  they  are  to  resist  the  call  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  backed 
as  it  is  in  the  present  instance  by  the  same  fears  of  barbarian  domination  which 
first  influenced  them  to  offer  the  guarantee  which  they  are  now'  solicited  to 
make  good.  The  Poles  have  appealed  to  Europe  and  its  courts,  in  a  very  sen¬ 
sible  and  well-argued  paper,  in  which  they  press  their  claims  in  a  way  that  will 
hardly  admit  of  denial.  France  is  every  way  inclined  to  aid  them  ;  England  is 
their  fast  friend;  Prussia  may  fear,  and  so  may  Austria,  the  contagion  of  their 
example,  for  if  Polish  Russia  is  to  be  emancipated,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
Polish  Prussia  and  Polish  Austria  should  remain  enslaved,  but  though  they 
dread  their  own  serfs  much,  we  suspect  they  dread  the  serfs  of  Nicolas  more. 
If  Poland  can  continue  to  withstand  her  gigantic  foe  for  three  months  longer, — 
and  his  blunders  and  the  cholera  are  a  powerful  diversion  in  its  favour, — the 
land  of  Kosciusko  will  again  be  free,  and  freedom’s  shriek  of  woe,  be  converted 
into  a  shout  of  triumph. 

The  Nile. — Among  the  announcements  of  the  day,  the  most  interesting  is 
the  solution  of  that  long  contended  problem,  the  true  course  of  the  Niger.  Most 
of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Mr.  Lander,  whose  very  interesting  narrative  was,  a 
considerable  time  ago,  submitted  to  the  public,  has  been,  for  several  months 
past,  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  complete  the  discoveries  which  Lieutenant 
Clapperton,  his  former  master,  began.  A  letter  from  Fernando  Po,  which 
appeared  in  the  Literary  Glazette  of  Saturday  se’nnight,  states  that  he  had  at 
length  happily  succeeded.  Having  reached  Yaowri,  he  and  his  companions 
embarked  in  a  canoe  on  the  Joliba,  which  bears  at  Yaowry  the  name  of  (iuolla, 
or  Kowara.  Their  passage  down  the  stream  was  long  and  difficult ;  they  were 
at  one  period  of  it  taken  prisoners  by  a  petty  prince  who  commanded  its  banks, 
hut  happily  obtained  their  freedom  through  the  means  of  the  king  of  Brasse, 
^ho  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  released,  they  once  more  set 
out  on  their  seaward  voyage,  and  at  length  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
the  bight  of  Biafra,  thus  identifying  it  with  a  streamil^itherto  but  little  noticed, 
which  falls  into  the  bight  a  short  way  to  the  east  of'Cape  Formosa.  Lander 
afterwards  sailed  to  the  settlement  of  Fernando  Po,  where,  having  w  aited  a  inonlli 
for  a  passage  to  Europe,  he  grew  impatient  of  the  delay,  and  left  the  island  in 
a  vessel  bound  for  Rio  Janeiro,  whence  he  proposed  to  seek  a  passage  to  England. 
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Soon  after  liis  ilepaitnre,  a  vessel  touched  at  Feniando  Po,  hound  for  Enjrlaiid 
direct,  and  the  ci»rrespondent  of  the  Literary  Gazette  seized  that  opportunity  of 
eoniniunicatinj^  the  fact  of  Mr.  Lander’s  discovery.  The  theory  of  Reichard 
was,  that  the  Niger,  after  passing  Yaowry,  turned  south,  and  fell  either  into  the 
hight  of  Benin  hy  the  river  of  the  same  name,  or  into  the  old  Calabar  river  in 
the  bight  of  Biafra.  Parke  was  induced  hy  the  imperfect  information  derived 
from  the  native  merchants,  to  identify  the  (iuolla  with  the  Bahr  Kulla,  which 
again  he  conceived  to  he  the  principal  branch  of  the  Zahir  or  Congo  river. 
Lander’s  discovery  shews  that  if  Reichard’s  guess  was  not  exactly  true,  it  was 
yet  not  far  removed  from  it.  The  stream  which  Lander  descended  lies  about 
mid  way  between  the  river  Benin  and  the  old  Calabar  river. 

N EW'  Peers. — Among  the  expedients  for  procuring  an  easy  majority  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  for  the  passing  of  the  refonn  measure,  it  is  said  that  forty — some  accounts 
say  seventy — eldest  sons  of  Peers  will  he  immediately  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
lYers  of  the  Realm.  By  this  ingenious  contrivance,  the  Upper  House  will  have 
a  large  infusion  of  spirit  and  intelligence  poured  into  it ;  and  yet  its  numhers 
will  remain  w  ithout  pennanent  increase.  Other  theories  have  created  an  entire 
new  hatch  of  Peers  in  the  persons  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Coke,  IMr.  .lohu 
Smith,  and  several  other  distinguished  commoners.  The  only  actual  accession 
which  the  House  has  yet  received,  has  been  the  eldest  son  of  his  Majesty. 
Colonel  Fitzclarence  is  now  Fiarl  of  Munster.  The  creation  seems  to  have  given 
dissatisfaction  to  none,  and  will  probably  he  followed  by  the  ennobling  of  all 
the  male  branches  of  his  Majesty’s  family.  The  Earl  of  Munster  is  said  to  he 
a  brave  man,  of  great  talent,  and  his  charaeter  is  irreproachable.  His  father- 
in-law,  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  has  given  him  a  fortune  suitable  to  his  rank, 
which  there  seems  not  a  doubt  he  w  ill  adorn  as  much  as  if  no  bend  sinister  had 
ever  figured  in  his  escutcheon. 

Caution. — Beware  of  tight  laces,  eat  no  roast  beef,  eschew  spinach,  come  not 
near  ale.  We  offer  these  brief,  but  well -considered,  rules  to  our  female  readei's. 
We  recommend  them  to  w  rite  them  in  their  prayer-books,  at  the  commeneeinent 
of  the  marriage  service,  and  to  read  them  every  morning  before  dressing,  and 
every  day  before  dinner.  To  young  ladies,  who  follow  the  fashion  of  Nova 
Creena,  and  make  use  of  no  laces  at  all,  we  do  not  altogether  interdict  beef  in 
moderate  quantities — perhaps,  even  a  little  spinach  may,  in  such  instances,  he 
tolerated.  We  dare  not  go  any  further.  Those  who  dispense  with  the  spinach, 
may  indulge  in  half  a  glass  of  ale ;  hut  those  who  will  torture  nature  into 
fashion,  must,  seduously,  abstain  from  beef,  spinach,  and  ale  equally.  The 
annals  of  the  month  offer  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  danger  of  combining 
external  and  internal  pressure.  Miss  H.  was  young,  handsome,  witty — every 
thing,  but — she  was  addicted  to  beef  and  tight-lacing.  The  consequences  were 
not  long  in  being  perceived.  In  proportion  as  the  beef  enlarged  the  diameter 
of  Miss  H.’s  waist,  in  a  similar  proportion  were  the  laces  of  her  corset  called 
into  action,  to  repress  its  extension ;  in  the  interior,  contended  nature;  on  the 
exterior,  art ;  expansion  here,  compression  there  ;  centrifugal  force,  in  the  one 
case,  centripetal  in  the  other ;  the  laces  were  stubborn,  the  beef  and  spinach 
equally  so.  How  long  the  well-balanced  contest  might  have  been  sustained  no 
mortal  can  tell;  hut,  one  unhappy  day,  the  more  solid  viands  were  reinforced 
by  a  glass  of  ale — whether  Wiltshire,  or  Burton,  or  Edinburgh,  we  have  not 
been  able,  notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  inquiry,  to  ascertain. 

“  The  form  sustained  is  but  the  essence  died  I” 

Miss  H.,  who  was  at  that  moment,  in  the  most  interesting  of  employments, 
standing  at  the  parlour  window  , contemplating  the  moon,  fell  back,  and, ‘though 
her  laces  were  instantly  cut,  and  a  doctor  sent  for,  botli  scissors  and  lancets 
proved  equally  unavailing.  To  each  and  to  all,  therefore,  of  our  female  friends, 
we  say— if  you  will  squeeze,  squeeze ;  if  you  will  fill,  fill ;  but  think  on  Miss 
H.  and  the  moon,  and  avoid  squeezing  and  filling  at  the  same  time. 
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We  commence  our  Literary  Register  by 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  a 
work  in  itself  highly  interesting,  and  cal¬ 
culated  in  an  especial  manner  to  gratify 
the  feelings  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  a 
garland  of  song  entwined  at  Calcutta,  and 
is  entitled  “  The  Shair  and  other  Poems,’’ 
by  Kasiprasad  Ghosh.*  The  author  is 
a  young  and  respectable  Hindu,  the  first 
of  his  countrymen  who  has  ventured  to 
publish  a  volume  of  English  poems.”  He 
was  initiated  in  our  tongue  at  the  Anglo- 
Indian  College  of  Calcutta,  and  this  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  genius  of  our  language,  affords 
decided  proof  that  he  profited  by  the  in¬ 
struction  he  received.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
astonishing  production,  proceeding,  as  it 
does,  from  so  singular  a  source. 

The  volume  contains  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  of  which  the  poem  called 
“  The  ShdVr,”  the  Persian  term  for  bard, 
occupies  nearly  eighty.  There  are,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  eleven  poems  on  the  Hindu  Festi¬ 
vals,  and  a  variety  of  minor  pieces  on 
miscellaneous  subjects. 

The  Shair  is  comprised  in  three  cantos. 

Of  plot,  or  incident,  it  is  almost  entirely 
destitute.  Hassan,  a  Mussulman,  sitting 
with  his  “  Zeeran  dear”  in  a  “  delightful 
rosy  vale,”  recals  the  memory  of  a  sweet, 
hut  unfortunate,  minstrel  once  known  to 
him.  He  relates  how  passionately  he 
loved  and  was  beloved,  and  how,  after 
death  had  bereaved  him  of  his  Armila,  he 
flung  himself  from  a  rock  into  the  ocean. 

As  might  be  expected,  imperfections  ap¬ 
pear  both  in  the  versification  and  the 
application  of  words,  still  they  are  won¬ 
derfully  few,  and  a  very  trifling  measure  of 
emendation  would  give  the  book,  even  in 
point  of  phraseology,  a  fair  claim  to  na¬ 
turalization  in  Britain. 

It  is  not  ill  his  principal  poem  that  our 
Oriental  minstrel  has’  acquitted  himself— 
l>est.  He  is  most  at  home  in  the  Hindu 
Festivals,  and  his  local  and  amatory 
verses.  The  song  to  Night  (p.*21)  is  ten¬ 
der  and  elegant ;  it  commences  thus  : — 

“  Sweet  hour  to  soothe  the  soul’s  distress  ’ 

The  moon  above  is  shining;  bright. 

Like  unattained  happiness^ 

To  tempt  the  heart — delightful  night !  ” 

Nos.  Land  XI.  of  the  Hindu  Festivals 
are  spirited  and  melodious  ;  and  the  sen¬ 


timents  of  the  latter  as  pure  and  elevated 
p  the  dream  of  an  anchorite.  “  Wishes” 
is  completely  in  the  vein  of  Moore— we 
thought  of  quoting  it,  but  as  we  can  only 
afford  space  for  a  single  sjiecimen,  we 
select  the  **  Song  of  tlie  Boatmen  to 
Ganga — 

“  Gold  River !  gold  River !  howgallaiitly  now 

Our  bark  on  thy  bright  breast  is  lifting  her 
prow— 

In  the  pride  of  her  beautv'  how  swiftly  she 
flies, 

Like  a  white-pinioned  spirit  o’er  topaz - 
paved  skies. 

Gold  River !  gold  River  !  thy  bosom  is  calm. 

And  o’er  thee,  the  breezes  are  shedding  their 
balm: 

And  Nature  beholds  her  fair  features  pour- 
trayed 

In  the  glass  of  thy  bosom — serenely  dis¬ 
played. 

Gold  River  !  gold  River  !  the  sun  to  thy 
waves. 

Is  fleeting,  to  rest  in  thy  cool  coral  caves  • 

And  thence,  with  his  tiar  of  light,  in  the 
morn, 

lie’ll  rise,  and  the  skies  with  his  glory 
adorn. 

Gold  River  !  gold  River  !  how  bright  is  the 
beam, 

Tliat  lightens  and  crimsons  thy  soft- flowing 
stream ; 

Whose  waters  beneath  make  a  musical 
clashing. 

Whose  waves  as  they  burst  in  their  bright¬ 
ness  are  flashing. 

Gold  River !  gold  River !  the  moon  will  soon 
grace 

The  hall  of  the  stars  with  her  light- shedding 
face ; 

The  w'andering  planets  will  over  thee  throng. 

And  seraphs  will  waken  their  music  and 
song. 

Gold  River  !  gold  River !  our  brief  course  is 
done. 

And  safe  in  the  city  our  home  we  have  won , 

And  as  to  the  bright  sun  now  dropped  from 
our  view'. 

So  Ganga,  w'e  bid  thee  a  cheerful  adieu.  ” 

.Verses  like  these  require  no  extenuating 
plea.  Which  of  our  erudite  orientalists 
could  fabricate  equally  good  in  Hindos- 
tunee  ? 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Er;uc.\- 
TioN*  is  an  immense  improvement  upon  the 
old  ”  Classical  Journal,”  and,  indeed,  we 
may  almost  say  is  quite  on  .i  par  with  tire 
best  works,  of  the  same  description,  which 
are  published  in  Germany.  It  contains 
animated  and  sensible  discussions  on  the 


•Calcutta.  Scott  and  Co.  1830. 


*  No.  2.  London  :  Charles  Knight. 
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all-important  topic  of  education  ;  learned 
and  apparently  unprejudiced  Reviews  of 
Classical  and  Mathematical  Treatises, 
and  a  large  body  of  extremely  interesting 
miscellaneous  information  respecting  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Foreign  Seminaries  of  learning, 
and  the  general  stale  of  national  literature 
on  the  Continent.  We  can  safely  recom¬ 
mend  it,  therefore,  to  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  our  readers. 

We  shall  only  make  one  short,  though 
we  think  exceedingly  instructive,  quota¬ 
tion.  In  our  last  number  we  hazarded 
some,  we  trust  not  uncandid,  remarks  on 
the  present  fallen  state  of  literature  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  One  of  the  bright¬ 
est  luminaries  of  the  existing  system  was 
the  late,  and,  in  domestic  life,  amiable 
Dr.  Alexander  Nicol.  He  was  a  man  of 
trifling  and  common-place  conversation, 
but  he  luckily  possessed  great  pow’ers  of 
silence,  and  a  countenance  which  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  index  of  either 
wisdom  or  weakness.  He  had  shrewd¬ 
ness  enough  to  depart  from  the  ordinary 
walks  of  learning,  and  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  Oriental  languages  ;  in  the 
study  of  which  no  competitor  then  existed 
in  the  University,  and  where  envy  and 
emulation,  therefore,  could  never  sit  in 
judgment  upon  his  attainments.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  a  reputation  which  every  man 
could  afford  to  increase  by  his  praise, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  endangering 
his  own,  or  wounding  his  feelings  of  self- 
love.  The  Doctor  was  accordingly  ap¬ 
pointed,  when  little  more  than  thirty  years 
of  age,  to  a  Canonry  of  Christ  Church, 
and  to  the  Professorship  of  Hebrew — 
situations  which  yielded,  in  money,  fully 
1500/.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  a  man¬ 
sion,  such  as  learning  has  rarely  the  good 
fortune  to  inhabit.  His  friends  intimated, 
from  time  to  time,  that  his  classic  pen 
was  about  to  perpetrate  some  work  of 
surpassing  erudition,  but  years  passed 
away,  and  no  such  Sybilline  volume  de¬ 
lighted  the  eyes  of  an  anxious  world.  It 
was  next  mysteriously  hinted,  that  his 
time  was  engrossed  with  perusing  and 
arranging  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  a  portion  of  a 
Catalogue  which  he  published — similar  to 
those  which  Booksellers  and  Auctioneers 
are  wront  to  issue,  though  immeasurably 
more  bulky  and  insignificant  in  its  details, 
— gave  some  credit  to  a  rumour  which 
every  lover  of  general  knowledge  was 
willing  and  happy  to  believe.  But  alas! 
the  hopes  of  all  were  again  disappointed, 
for  “  he  died  and  made  no  sign.”  Per- 


adventure  the  **  pawky”  Canon  had  inti- 
nitely  better  reasons  for  not  submittino- 
the  extent  of  his  eastern  acquirements  to 
the  test  of  public  criticism,  than  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  in  the  confidence  of  their  enthu¬ 
siastic  ignorance,  were  prepared  to  ima¬ 
gine,  or  disposed  to  admit.  At  all  events, 
the  following  extract  from  the  Journal 
before  us,  being  a  translation  from  the 
preface  of  the  learned  Augustus  W  Sch- 
legel,  to  the  lately  published  ancient  Epic, 
entitled  “  Ramayana,”  will  place  Dr. 
Nicol’s  information  respecting  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  he  latterly  devoted  himself, 
in  a  much  more  questionable  position 
than  could  have  been  readily  conceived. 

“  I  myself  found  moreover,”  says  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  German,  “a  tattered  fragment  of  the 
last  books  of  the  Ramayana  at  Oxford,  but  it 
is  worth  while  to  relate  how  this  happened. 
I  was  informed  by  the  celebrated  Charles  Wil¬ 
kins,  that  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit 
books  had  been  sent  thither,  which  James 
Fraser  collected  in  the  East  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  enumerates  at  the  end 
of  his  life  of  Nadir  Shah ;  and  my  learned 
informant  assured  me  that  he  had  himself  seen 
them  at  Oxford  about  twenty  years  before.  I 
wrote  to  Alexander  NichoU,  a  professor  at 
Oxford  j  his  answer  was,  that  he  knew*  no¬ 
thing  of  these  MSS.  ;  *if  they  ever  were  in 
existence,  they  had  doubtless  been  lost  lon^f 
tfgo.’  The  learned  professor  of  Oxford  cer¬ 
tainly  speaks  of  the  loss  of  MSS.  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course  :  ‘  codices  istos  ipsi  plane 
ignotos  esse ;  si  unqunm  exstiterint,  sine  ditbio 
dudum  deperditos.*  I  consequently  gave  up 
almost  all  hopes  of  finding  them,”  Schlegcl 
continues,  **  nevertheless  I  w’ent  to  the  very 
famous  seat  of  learning.  I  was  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  celebrated  Alexander  Nicholl, 
whose  recent  death  is  a  misfortune  to  Oriental 
literature  j  he  conducted  me  to  the  Bodleian 
library,  of  which  he  then  had  the  care,  and 
shewed  me  a  single  volume,  containing  some 
mythological  fables  and  a  medical  treatise, 
and  he  declared  that  there  were  no  other  San¬ 
scrit  MSS.  there.  Notwithstanding  his  decla- 
tion,  I  relied  upon  the  distinct  and  important 
testimony  of  Charles  Wilkins,  and  persisted 
in  urging  and  questioning  him  for  some  time, 
when  he  at  last  thought  of  the  Ratcliffe  li¬ 
brary.  He  accordingly  hunted  out  his  col¬ 
league,  the  librarian  of  that  collection,  who 
well  remembered  Fraser’s  Arabic  and  Persian 
MSS.,  but  as  for  the  Sanscrit  he  had  totally 
and  entirely  forgotten  them  We  commenced 
a  diligent  search  :  at  last  we  drew  forth  from 
a  press,  which  had  long  been  unvisited,  the 
separate  and  torn  portions  of  MSS.,  covered 
with  dust  and  dirt,  and  leaves  rolled  up  to¬ 
gether  promiscuously.  Oh  !  w’hat  destruction 
did  I  then  see  !  Nothing  was  ever  scattered 
more  confusedly  from  the  Sybil’s  cave  into 
every  quarter  of  the  heavens,  when  the  leaves 
on  which  she  used  to  write  her  oracles,  were 
carried  away  by  a  sudden  storm.  I  was  not 
able  to  examine  them  all,  for  I  vras  in  haste 
to  return  home,  it  being  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  winter  was  approaching.  I  selected,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  midst  of  that  disgraceful  con¬ 
fusion  a  fragment  of  the  Ramayana,  and  1 
put  together  almost  the  entire  MS.  of  the 
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poem  *  de  Crishni  ijFKpayeia  (Sri  Bhdgavata 
PurdfM),*  and  I  re  arranged  as  many  of  the 
leaves  as  I  could  find  in  their  order.  I  had 
already  noticed  the  unusual  antiquity  of  the 
writing:,  and  1  read  with  no  small  astonish¬ 
ment  these  dates  at  the  end  of  the  books, 
‘Samvat,  1461—1463.  i.  e.  A.  Chr.  1405.7/ 
The  most  ancient  in  the  king’s  library  at  Paris 
is  a  MS.  of  the  same  poem,  which  was  written 
sixtv-five  years  after,  ‘  Samvat,  1528,  A.  Chr. 
1472.’  The  University  of  Oxford,  therefore, 
although  still  ignorant  of  its  wealth,  possesses 
a  MS.  which  is  most  rare  and  indeed  unique 
in  Sanscrit  literature.” 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  Athf  r- 
TO.v,  A  Tale  or  the  last  Century,*  It 
has  the  stamp  of  a  vigorous  mind  about  it, 
and  displays  a  close  observation  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life.  The  humorous  scenes  are  ge¬ 
nerally  very  good,  but  the  author’s  forte, 
when  he  chooses  to  exert  his  strength,  lies 
in  the  powerful  and  the  gloomy.  His 
villain  is  such  a  villain  as  a  gentleman 
ought  to  conceive  ;  a  creature  who,  like 
Milton’s  devil,  retains  our  respect  by  the 
unappalled  grandeur  of  his  wickedness. 
Major  Martin  is  a  very  powerful  creation, 
something  between  Lucifer  and  Thurtell, 
while  Nicholson,  a  diabolus  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  grade,  is  one  of  the  paltrier  denizens 
of  the  lower  region,  who  would  have 
submitted  to  have  had  his  nose  pulled 
by  Saint  Dunstan,  or  any  other  saint, 
and  not  have  felt  himself  degraded  by  the 
indignity.  In  our  limited  space  we  can 
do  little  more  than  express  a  general  opi¬ 
nion,  but  that  opinion  is  highly  favour¬ 
able.  There  is  no  straining  after  effect. 
People — good,  quiet,  decent  people — are 
brought  before  us,  and  think,  speak,  drink 
their  rum  and  water,  and  go  to  bed,  as 
good,  quiet,  decent  people  ought  to  do. 

The  author,  however,  has  tried  the  ha¬ 
zardous  experiment  of  introducing  well- 
known  characters  upon  his  scene ;  but 
though,  in  general,  we  protest  against  the 
ractice,  as  aiming  at  exciting  an  interest 
y  means  which  we  hardly  consider  to  be 
fair,  in  this  instance  the  difficulty  is  very 
well  overcome.  Although  Wilkes  and  Dr. 
Johnson  are  introduced  amongst  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  tale,  they  are  hot  brought  * 
prominently  forward  ;  and  the  little  we 
do  see  of  Dr.  Johnson  strikes  us  to  be  in 
remarkably  good  keeping  with  his  cha¬ 
racter.  Ilis  style  is  well  hit  off ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  cannot  avoid  putting  in 
a  word  or  two  in  arrest  of  judgment  upon 
the  sobriety  of  our  dear,  gossiping,  vain, 
delightful  Bozzy.  He  confesses,  indeed. 


•  Atherton,  a  Tale  of  the  last  Century,  by 
me  author  of  Rank  and  Talent.  3  vols.  8vo. 
4A)ndon  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall* 
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in  his  Life  of  the  leviathan,  that  he  is 
fond  of  wine  ;  he  even  says,  if  we  recol¬ 
lect  right,  loo  fond  ;  but  that  confession 
is  not  to  be  taken  against  him  in  the 
general  sense,  that  he  was  frequently 
drunk.  His  expres^on  must  be  viewed 
more  leniently  ;  and  we,  therefore,  object 
to  our  favorite  biographer  being  presented 
to  us  in  a  state  of  hiccuping  intoxication, 
more  especially  in  the  presence  of  the 
Doctor  himself.  This,  however,  is  in> 
great  macula  on  the  story,  and  we  con¬ 
clude  by  recommending  it  heartily  to  our 
readers,  as  a  novel  of  deep  interest  and 
great  acuteness  of  observation. 

If  it  were  the  fashion  to  judge  of  an 
author’s  pretensions  by  the  number  of 
books  he  writes,  John  Galt  would  rank, 
we  believe,  second  only  to  one  even  in 
this  productive  age.  Notwithstanding  his 
frequent  appearance,  however,  we  should 
hold  ourselves  ungrateful  did  we  not  ever 
welcome  him  with  unaffected  sincerity, 
as  the  author  of  many  lively  and  popular 
works,  which  have  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  our  amusement.  We  can  well 
remember  with  what  exquisite  delight  we 
enjoyed  the  rich  and  racy  humour,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  traits  of  sly  and  sarcastic  sa¬ 
gacity,  so  abundant  in  the  “  Annals  of  the 
Parish,”  and  the  “  Ayrshire  Legatees 
nor  should  we  do  Mr.  Galt  justice,  did  we 
not  affirm,  that  it  was  from  the  admirable 
sketches  of  his  pen,  we  first  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  middling  and 
lower  orders  of  Scotland,  and  of  those 
homely  and  pathetic  touches  in  their  cha¬ 
racter,  which  he  has,  in  his  earlier  works, 
so  beautifully  harmonized,  by  truth  to  na¬ 
ture,  and  an  acute  sense  of  national  pecu¬ 
liarity.  The  chronicle  of  “  Parish  An¬ 
nals,”  recorded  by  the  humble,  contented, 
and  sincere  minister  of  Ayrshire ;  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  proceedings  of  the  family  club 
in  the  **  Ayrshire  Legatees and  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  w  orthy  “  Provost are 
the  products  of  a  mind  full  of  striking  ori¬ 
ginality,  and  exquisite  discrimination  of 
character,  and  conversant  with  much 
worldly  knowledge  of  the  modes  and  man¬ 
ners  of  life.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
without  disparagement  to  Sir  W  alter  Scott, 
that  these  works  fully  equalled  the  humor¬ 
ous  and  less  dignified  passages  of  his  own 
novels  ;  and  that  they  supplied  a  vacancy 
in  Scottish  literature,  which  even  that  great 
novelist  had  not  attempted  to  fill,  by  sketch¬ 
ing  in  the  principal  characters,  that  pecu¬ 
liar  vein  of  humour  which,  some  northern 
critic  remarked,  depends  on  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  great  naivete^  indolence,  and  occa- 
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sioDal  absurdity,  with  natural  good  sense, 
and  taste,  and  kind  feeling  ;  by  delineat¬ 
ing  such  characters,  in  fact,  as  my  Uncle 
Toby  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  have 
made  familiar  to  English  readers  :  but  of 
which  there  had  not  been  any  good  Scot¬ 
tish  representation. 

With  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Galt’s  earlier 
works,  shall  we  confess  that  we  have  not 
been  satisfied  with  Bogle  Corb::t*.  It  is 
professedly  intended  to  convey  a  distinct 
moral ;  and  it  is  written  with  a  unity  of 
didactic  purpose,  not  aimed  at  in  any  of 
his  writings  just  alluded  to :  and  yet  we 
are  bound  to  say,  that  it  is  inferior  to  them 
all  in  this  very  respect.  We  notice,  it  is 
true,  the  same  features,  the  same  bodily 
peculiarities,  that  we  have  admired  so 
often — “  even  in  his  ashes  live  their  wont¬ 
ed  fires” — but  the  interest  created  by  them 
is  more  transitory  and  vulgar.  That  the 
book  has  been  written,  nevertheless,  in  a 
spirit  of  sincerity,  is  easily  perceiveable  ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
explain  the  cause  from  which  its  chief 
faults  proceed,  and  that  they  belong  to 
the  age,  rather  than  to  himself.  This  is 
jyar  excellence,  the  age  of  Authorship, 

- venerable  name ! 

I  low  few  deserve  it,  yet  what  numbers 
claim - 

and  the  commendable  brevity  which,  some 
years  ago,  contributed  to  the  popularity 
of  the  “  Annals  of  the  Parish,”  “  The 
Provost,”  and  “  The  Ayrshire  Legatees,” 
would  not  have  been  congenial  to  the 
atmosphere  of  Burlington-street.  Fewer 
than  three  goodly  tomes  would  not  have 
sufficed,  and  the  ill  effects  are  before  us. 
Why  will  men  of  genius  submit  to  the 
servitude  imposed  upon  them?  “  Oh,  re¬ 
form  it  all  together  I” 

This  novel,  we  are  informed,  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  give  expression  to  the  probable 
feelings  of  a  character  upon  w’hom  the 
commercial  circumstances  of  the  age  have 
had  their  natural  effect,  and  to  show  w  hat 
a  person  of  ordinarily  genteel  habits  has 
really  to  expect  in  emigrating  to  Canada. 
We  cannot  think  the  execution  of  the  first 
part  of  this  plan  successful.  Bogle  Cor- 
i>et,  in  whose  autobiography  we  are  to 
look  for  this  delineation  of  character,  is  a 
man  of  no  “  mark  or  likelihood,”  who 
seems,  through  life,  to  have  no  decided 
aim  ;  who  is  placed  in  situations  where 
one  of  ordinary  capacity  might  vvork  his 
way  to  fame  and  fortune  ;  but  who  seems 


.  *  Bogle.Corbet }  or,  the  Emigrant.  By  John 
Galt.  3vols.  8vo.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1831. 


to  have  a  disease  in  his  mind  which  rivets 
him  irresistibly  to  impressions  by  which 
he  is  unwillingly  governed ;  and  which, 
by  fixing  his  attention  on  the  imagin¬ 
ary  and  abstracted,  deprives  his  mind 
of  energy  and  fortitude.  He  appears, 
throughout  the  first  two  volumes,  a  mark 
for  every  “shot  of  accident  and  dart  of 
chance ;”  sometimes  sullen,  sometimes 
active ;  at  one  moment  roused  to  exer¬ 
tion,  in  the  next  sunk  into  apathy ;  now 
struck  with  novelty,  and  anon  brooding 
over  deep-rooted  impressions  ;• — we  can 
never  deduce  a  moral  from  his  view  of 
life  or  of  society.  We  are  not  implicated, 
by  habit  or  sympathy,  in  his  welfare  ; 
nor  can  we,  in  the  personal  experience  or 
observation  of  such  a  character,  hope  to 
acquire  an  intimate  or  deep  knowledge  of 
the  things  which  affect  ourselves.  Herein, 
therefore,  the  work  is  deficient ;  and  yet 
there  are  many  passages  which  display 
much  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  evidently 
extracted  by  active  observations  of  men 
and  things.  Byron  once  said  of  Galt, 
before  he  had  acquired  his  present  fame, 
that,  “with  all  his  eccentricities,  he  has 
much  strong  sense,  experience  of  the 
world,  and  is,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  a 
good-natured  philosophical  fellow  This 
good-natured  philosophy  may  be  traced 
in  many  places  through  “  Bogle  Corbet;” 
and  the  reader  who  has  fortitude  enough 
to  master  the  three  volumes,  will  certainly 
be  rewarded  by  many  striking  views  and 
beautiful  thoughts,  which  develope  trea¬ 
sures  of  long  observation.  W e  do  not 

attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  story — 
plot,  there  is  none.  It  is  an  account 
of  the  life  of  a  character  such  as  we 
have  described,  and  endeavours  to 
please,  chiefly  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
phases  of  the  human  mind,  though  it  is 
mixed  up  with  some  incidents  and  situ¬ 
ations,  in  the  last  degree  flimsy  and  im¬ 
probable.  The  only  well-drawn  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  book  are  those  of  Mr.  Macin- 
doe,  a  good-humoured  and  well-inten¬ 
tioned,  though  vain  and  self-sufficient 
oldGlasgow  merchant,  and  EricPullicate, 
a  powerfully-drawn  sketch  of  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  character — a  sort  of  “  virtuous  lago. 
These  two  remind  us  of  Galt’s  best  days. 
But  all  the  remaining  characters  are  indif¬ 
ferently  managed.  They  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  brought  on  the  stage  like  the 
characters  in  a  puppet-show — only  to  be 
withdrawn  as  speedily  as  seen.  e 
introduced  to  an  interesting  old  maiden 
lady,  and  a  very  mysterious  old  bachelor 
— to  a  sweet  young  creature  who  honours 
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Bogle  Corbet  with  her  heart  and  hand, 
—to  a  melancholy  young  West  Indian 
maiden,  for  whom  our  sympathies  are 
strongly  excited — and  to  a  singularly 
clever  literary  rambler.  But  all  these 
personages,  whom  we  foolishly  expect  are 
about  to  play  an  important  part  to  the  end 
of  our  heroes  fortunes,  are  snatched  from 
the  world  in  a  violent  and  unexpected 
way,  before  he  has  travelled  through  a 
volume  and  a  half  of  his  reminiscences. 
Scenes  are  described,  and  characters  are 
introduced,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
swelling  out  the  volumes, — and  circum¬ 
stances  are  heaped  together  that  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  story,  or 
with  a  development  of  the  characters  of 
those  on  whom  they  are  designed  to  act. 

In  one  point  of  view,  however,  this 
work  is  valuable  ;  for  the  author,  in 
“  shewing  what  a  person  of  ordinarily 
genteel  habits  has  really  to  expect  in  emi¬ 
grating  to  Canada,*’  has  illustrated  this 
subject  witl>  many  admirable  arguments 
and  sound  opinions,  which  come  with 
peculiar  force  and  usefulness  from  him, 
m  as  much  as  they  are  derived  from  his 
own  practical  knowledge.  His  remarks 
on  the  vexatious  restrictions  which  pre¬ 
vent  emigration  from  being  carried  on 
freely,  deserve  particular  attention  : — and 
to  those  whose  prejudices  and  affections 
are  fixed  to  no  particular  point  of  the 
compass,  and  who,  weary  of  their  native 
land  and  its  disadvantages,  seek  to  im¬ 
prove  'their  condition  by  endeavouring  to 
rise  in  a  new  world, — the  third  volume  of 
“  Bogle  Corbet”  will  afford  information, 
which,  if  attended  to  in  time,  may  chance 
to  prevent  much  misery  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  We  confess,  however,  that  the 
prospect  held  out  by  Mr.  Galt,  is  by  no 
means  pleasing  ;  and  that  it  would  never 
induce  us  to  separate  ourselves  from  the 
companions  of  our  former  years  ;  or  to 
break  asunder  the  ties  which  bind  us  to 
the  home  of  our  fathers.  We  would 

“  Rather  t^ely  bear  the*  illrwe  have,-  - — 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.” 

The  regenerating  principle  is  abroad, 
and  the  path  of  nature,  despite  the  east 
winds  which  have  nipped  the  tender  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  the  garden,  is  peopled  with 
many  forms  of  unsophisticated  beauty — 
the  sincere  Ghebers — whose  temples  are 
hills  and  vallies,  the  open  plain,  and 
the  clustered  woodland.  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  young  botanist  to  pocket  his  Flora’, 
and,  sallying  forth,  to  welcome  the  flowers 
of  the  early  summer,  ere  their  spirits,  in 
he  hasty  transition  of  all  good  things. 
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‘I  glide  like  happiness  away.”  The  va¬ 
riety  of  elementary  treatises  on  botany, 
published  of  late,  has  greatly  facilitated 
the  study  of  this  delightful  pursuit ;  those, 
indeed,  explanatory  of  the  artificial  ar¬ 
rangement  are  adapted  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  humblest  capacity.  Nominally 
of  this  class  is  the  little  volume  before  us.'’* 
which  contains  a  description  of  the  flower¬ 
ing  plants  indigenous  to  Lanarkshire,  and 
the  localities  where  they  are  to  be  found  ; 
together  with  a  sketch  (erroneously  called 
a  “  preface,”)  of  the  physical  structure, 
aspect,  and  climate  of  that  county  j  a 
glossary  of  terms,  &c.  The  plan,  if  pro¬ 
perly  executed,  is  well  suited  to  readers 
who  would  cultivate  such  knowledge,  ra¬ 
ther  as  an  intellectual  recreation  than  a 
scientific  task,  and  who  wish  to  limit  their 
botanical  excursions  to  the  shire  in  which 
they  reside.  Respecting  the  work  in  hand, 
we  have  not  much  to  say  in  commendation. 
The  “  preface”  is  cumbered  with  heavy 
geological  phrases,  and  the  “  introduc¬ 
tion,”  at  least  that  part  of  it  relating  to 
the  history  of  botany,  is  pedantic  and  out 
of  place.  The  descriptive  portion  is  the 
least  objectionable,  and  may  prove  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  turns  of  Lanarkshire. 

“  Slaveuy  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,”*  is  a  publication  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  great  question  of  Negro  emancipation  ; 
a  question  that  cannot  fail  to  occupy  a 
deeper  share  of  public  attention  every 
year  till  it  be  finally,  and  we  trust  speedily, 
disposed  of,  by  the  energetic  interference 
of  a  reformed  British  legislature. 

The  author  of  the  publication  now 
under  our  notice,  is  the  Rev.  William 
Wright,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  has  just  returned  to  England, 
after  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Southern 
Africa,  where  he  had  been  employed  as  a 
missionary  of  the  “  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.” 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  sacred  duties  in 
that  colony,  he  appears  to  have  possessed 
the  best  opportunities  of  accurately  ob¬ 
serving  the  actual  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  the  operation  of  the  slave  system,  as 
it  affects  the  character  and  welfare  both 
of  the  master  and  the  bond-man  ;  and  of 
those  opportunities  he  has  not  failed  dili¬ 
gently  to  avail  himself.  The  volume  now 


*  Indig:enou3  Plants  of  Lanarkshire.  Da¬ 
niel  Lizars.  ivol.  12mo.  Edinburgh:  1831. 

t  “  Slavery  at  the  Cai)e  of  Good  Hope.” 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Wright,  M.A.,  &c.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don  .  Longman  &  Co.  1831. 
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before  us,  gives  a  calm,  candid,  and  intel¬ 
ligible  account  of  the  state  of  slavery  at 
the  Cape,  as  it  exists  both  in  law  and 
practice ;  the  whole  being  illustrated  by 
cases  recently  tried  before  the  colonial 
courts  of  justice,  and  reported  in  the 
colonial  newspapers.  Those  who  ima¬ 
gine  that  Slavery  may  be  rendered  tole¬ 
rable  by  any  mitigation  of  the  system, 
will  here  find  most  decisive  proof  of  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  any  such  compromise 
with  the  principles  of  villanous  oppression. 
Slavery  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
exist  at  the  Cape  in  a  much  milder  shape 
than  in  any  other  of  our  colonies ;  and 
yet  Mr.  Wright  proves,  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  dispute,  that  it  is  even  then  a 
system  utterly  intolerable^  abhorrent  to 
every  principle  of  religion  or  humanity, 
and  brutally  demoralizing  the  master, 
while  it  degrades  the  bond-man  to  the 
dust.  Some  of  the  cases  detailed  (and 
they  are  all  given  from  judicial  evidence) 
are  most  atrocious,  and  as  regards  the 
helpless  sufferers,  heart-rending  to  a  most 
painful  degree, — especially  that  of  Laubs- 
chen  and  the  slave  Lodewyk.  But  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  little  volume 
itself. 

Outlines  of  Ancient  TMedicine. — 
There  is  nothing  better  fitted  to  clothe  a 
philosophic  mind  in  the  becoming  garb  of 
“  proud  humility,’*  than  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  various  branches  of 
science.  The  records  of  the  past  bear 
testimony  to  the  collective  strength  and  in¬ 
dividual  weakness  of  mankind,  as,  impel¬ 
led  by  their  acquisitive  propensities,  they 
push  their  investigations  into  the  dominions 
of  Nature  on  earth,  and  in  the  air  and 
sea  on  turning  from  external  things  to 
the  “  little  world  within,”  they  examine 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  material 
man  in  health,  and  in  disease.  On  this 
account  we  have  long  wished  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  brief  history  of  IMedicine  for 
the  use  of  the  juvenile  part  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  who  either  have  not  leisure  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  elaborate  works  already  existing 
on  the  subject ;  or  whose  judgments,  witli- 
out  a  guide,  are  not,  as  yet,  sufficiently 
matured  to  appreciate  the  good  qualities 
of  the  old  masters,,  and  to  view  their  de¬ 
fects  sulxlued  in  the  dim  light  of  their 
day  and  generation.  The  volume  now 
before  us,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Moir*,  is 
written  not  exactly  on  the  proper  plan,  at 


*  Outlines  of  Ancient  Medicine.  1  Vol. 
l2mo.  Edinburgh:  Blackwood.  London: 
CadcU. 


least  in  our  opinion,  and  this  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  proof  abounds  of  the 
author’s  capabilities  to  creditably  execute 
the  task  in  either  way.  A  host  of  se¬ 
condary  names,  that  have  contributed 
little  to  the  advancement  of  Physic,  or 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  erroneous  opi¬ 
nions,  unredeemed  by  ingenuity  of  struc¬ 
ture,  should  have  been  consigned  to  ob¬ 
livion  ;  while  those  of  the  first  rank  might 
have  received  the  enlarged  consideration 
which  is  necessary  to  even  a  partial  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  respective  merits.  'I'he 
student,  however,  will  acquire  useful  in¬ 
formation  in  reading  these  “  Outlines”  of 
Ancient  Medicine. 

The  preceding  notice  was  just  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  recording  demon  of  the  press, 
when,  as  if  to  appease  the  carping  soul 
of  criticism,  another  work  on  the  subject 
appeared  upon  our  table.*  It  is  a  very 
singular  coincidence,  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Moir  should  have  been  investi¬ 
gating,  at  the  same  time,  the  progress  of 
medicine  in  the  earlier  ages ;  and  that 
their  publications  should  meet  the  public 
in  such  quick  succession.  Parallels  are 
generally  ungracious,  and  in  many  cases 
very  unfair ;  for  the  executive  talents  of  an 
author  can  only  be  properly  estimated  by 
taking  into  account  the  road  which  he 
had  previously  laid  down  as  the  guiding 
course,  to  be  travelled  and  illustrated. 
Overlooking  this  just  and  obvious  con¬ 
clusion,  the  small  critics  are  continually 
knocking  their  heads  against  “  irrelevant 
posts  and  they  unreasonably  expect  to 
find,  in  the  simple  construction  of  a  cot, 
the  abilities  which  are  developed  in  the 
erection  of  a  castle.  Leaving  both  can¬ 
didates,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  sales,  to 
the  harmonising  effects  of  counter  irrita¬ 
tion,  we  shall  proceed  to  try  Mr.  Hamilton 
on  his  own  grounds. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  filled  two  volumes, 
(double  the  space  occupied  by  Mr.  Moir,) 
and  his  title  is  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
increase  of  paper — “  The  History  of  jMe- 
dicine.  Surgery,  and  Anatomy,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.*’  To  do 
the  subject  justice,  the  two  volumes  should 
have  been  devoted  to  medicine  alone,  and 
that  to  the  state  of  the  art,  as  it  existed 
before  the  sixteenth  century  ;  for,  though 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  very  sparing  of 
second-rate  names,  he  has  failed  to  give 


*  The  History  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Anatomy.  2  vols.  8vo.  Henry  Colburn  and 
Richard  Bentley.  1831. 
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any  thing  like  a  history  of  modern  medi¬ 
cine  ;  and  his  history  of  surgery  and  ana¬ 
tomy  is  extremely  meagre,  below  even  the 
respectability  of  an  outline.  To  proceed 
to  details ;  we  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
point  out  the  defects  of  this  work,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  compunction  of  an  ho¬ 
nourable  nature,  place  its  merits  in  a 
conspicuous  light.  Mr.  Hamilton’s  style 
is  occasionally  inflated ;  he  errs  also  in 
the  common  introductions  of  allusions  to 
the  mysteries  and  miracles  of  Scripture. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  can  be  elevated  by  any  corrobora¬ 
tion  which  science  may  afford.  The  first 
chapter  is  dedicated  to  a  historic  of  medi¬ 
cine,  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the  birth 
of  Hippocrates.  Now  this  is  a  misnomer. 
The  history  of  medicine,  founded  on  the 
documents  which  have  survived  the  wreck 
of  time,  must  begin  with  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates.  Hespecting  the  previous 
state  of  the  medical  art,  we  know  of  no¬ 
thing  deserving  a  place  in  an  historical 
record ;  the  disgregated  facts  and  conjec¬ 
tures,  culled  from  antediluvian  and  inter¬ 
vening  periods,  should  have  been  com¬ 
prehended  in  an  introductory  chapter. 
With  these  exceptions,  however,  and  they 
apply  to  but  a  small  share  of  the  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with 
the  book ;  the  language,  flowing  in  an 
easy  narrative,  is  plain  and  concise  ;  the 
value  of  the  different  medical  authorities 
is  weighed  with  care,  and,  in  general, 
judiciously  discriminated. 

Under  the  connecting  influence  of 
cause  and  effect,  we  take  up  a  pamphlet* 
relating  to  Modern  Medicine.  The  par¬ 
liamentary  sages,  ignorant  of  the  true 
interests  of  the  public  in  medical  matters, 
and  of  the  proper  qualifications  of  profes¬ 
sional  men,  bestowed  on  the  different 
grades  of  practitioners  corporate  privileges, 
which,  being  absurd  in  themselves,  have 
only  served  to  generate  hatred  and  perse¬ 
cution.  Remedies  for  .the  evil_have  been 
suggested  in  abundance,  but  we  despair 
of  improvement,  unless  the  subject  is 
brought  before  the  reformed  House  of 
Commons,  when  new  legislative  enact¬ 
ments,  suited  to  the  age,  may  correct  the 
errors  of  the  old.  Mr.  Green,  with  whom 
our  opinions  partially  concur,  observes, 

I  should  advise  that  one  faculty  of  Me¬ 
dicine  be  constituted,  with  such  powers 


nf*Q^  the  Fhresident  of  the  Collcgi 

w  burgeons  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Pro 
Chance,  and  Co.,  St.  Paul’i 
Church  yard.  London.  1831. 
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and  administrative  regulations  as  would 
render  it  efficient  in  promoting  the  science, 
and  controlling  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  all  its  branches,  as  a  great  interest  of 
the  state.  Of  this  faculty,  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  great  leading  distinctions  of  the 
profession,  would  naturally  form  the  new 
co-ordinates.  In  order  to  the  admission  of 
candidates  to  either,  it  might  be  required 
that  they  should  have  passed  through  the 
same  course  of  study,  which  should  be 
upon  the  most  extended  plan  of  a  liberal 
and  professional  education,  and  that  the 
examinations  for  ascertaining  their  pro¬ 
ficiency,  should  be  conducted  by  both  ; 
and  that  then  from  the  candidate  expres¬ 
sing  his  wish  to  enrol  himself  in  either,  as 
intending  to  devote  himself  practically  to 
one  or  other  branch  pre-eminently ,  whether 
medicine  or  surgery,  such  additional  proofs 
of  competency  might  be  required,  as  might 
shew  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  desired 
privilege.  And  thus  the  practical  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Medicine  and  Surgery 
would  be  acknowledged,  whilst  their  sci¬ 
entific  unity  would  be  preserved.” 

After  every  requisite  preparation  and 
announcement,  here  we  have  this  Life 
OF  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  by  Mr.  1). 
E.  Williams.*  The  destinies  and  the 
opposing  power  of  Burlington-street  and 
Middle  Scotland-yard  have  decreed,  and 
we  humbler  mortals, — albeit  our  expec¬ 
tations  had  been  highly  excited  —  have 
been  constrained  to  submit  to  the  merci¬ 
less  consignment  of  a  task  at  once  delicate, 
important,  and  “  fraught  with  difficulties 
severe  and  innumerable,”  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  one  whose  name  is  unhallowed 
by  poetical  or  pictorial  association.  jMr. 
Williams,  who  had  been  selected,  it  seems, 
as  the  humble  pioneer  of  iMr.  Thomas 
Campbell,  to  remove  the  rubbish  and  clear 
the  obstructions  from  the  path  through 
which  the  learning  and  genius  of  that 
eminent  individual  were  to  have  '*  pressed 
forward  to  conquest  and  glory” — seems 
secretly  to  exult  in  the  chance  which 
transforms  him  from  the  humble  drudge 
to  the  honoured  biographer,  and  prefers 
to  us  one  claim  on  our  consideration, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  his  dedication, 
he  shares  in  common  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel — namely,  “  an  inflexibility  to  aught 
but  conviction,  and  an  indifference  to  any 
thing  that  he  does  not  deem  integral  and 
right.” 


*  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  I.aw'rcncc.  By  D.  E. 
Williams,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  Loudon  :  Col¬ 
burn  and  Bentley.  I83i. 
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Notwithstanding  the  indulgence  with 
which  we  regard  a  biographer  endowed 
with  such  an  admirable  requisite  as  this, 
we  cannot  waive  all  other  considerations 
in  its  favour,  and  are  therefore  dissatisfied 
with  these  volumes.  Mr.  Williams  does 
not  possess  those  requisites  we  expect  from 
the  author  of  a  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence  ;  he  has  not  that  fine  feeling  for  the 
beauty  of  art,  or  that  exquisite  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  its  pro¬ 
fessors,  which  could  alone  supply  fitting 
materiel  for  the  life  of  a  distinguished 
painter.  He  begins  his  memoir  by  dis¬ 
cussing  an  abstract  question  on  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  mind  ;  and  with  considerable 
ingenuity  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  inter¬ 
marriages  of  the  English  aristocracy  with 
the  untitled,  produce  a  finer  race  than  the 
unnoted  intercourse  of  the  vulgar.  In 
some  respects,  however,  these  volumes 
possess  interest  of  a  high  and  valuable 
kind.  The  private  friends  of  Lawrence 
have  assisted  the  undertaking  by  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  private  papers  and  confiden¬ 
tial  correspondence,  which  illustrate  fairly 
the  character  of  the  late  president.  We 
have  ever  entertained  a  high  admiration 
for  the  genius  of  the  painter ;  but  we  are 
free  to  confess,  that  the  perusal  of  these 
volumes  has  not  inspired  us  with  such 
unqualified  regard  for  the  personal  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  man.  It  is  true,  that  in  view¬ 
ing  the  private  and  unstudied  records  of 
the  feelings  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  we 
do  not  seek  in  vain  for  that  enthusiasm 
legarding  all  that  is  glorious  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  mind,  nor  for  that  love  of 
all  that  is  generous  in  its  passions,  which 
ever  belong  to  a  master-spirit ;  but  we 
are  wearied  and  displeased  by  his  “  relish 
for  whatever  is  graced  his  time-serving 
dalliance  with  aristocrats ;  his  constant 
seeking  after  those  who  are  affluent  or 
distinguished  in  the  land.  In  glancing  at 
his  earlier  years,  as  sketched  in  these 
volumes,  when  the  fine  brave  boy,  ad¬ 
mired  and  caressed  by  all,  was  full  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  passion,  and  went  careering  on  to 
the  summit  of  his  profession  with  a  sin¬ 
gularly  characteristic  energy,  we  cannot, 
without  regret,  view  him  in  his  latter 
years — dandled  by  his  aristocratic  infe¬ 
riors — and  touched  but  too  deeply  with 
the  “  beauty  that  shocks  you — pride  that 
licks  the  dust.*’  But  these  are  remarks 
ungrateful  to  us,  and  unwillingly  elicited. 
In  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  we  have  lost  a 
great  painter  ;  and  the  w^alls  of  the  Royal 
Academy  tell  us  that  his  loss  will  not 
easily  be  supplied. 


The  Aldine  Poets,  No.  Xll.*— Ihe 
spirited  publisher,  who  has  ventured  to 
challenge  comparison  of  his  typographical 
excellencies  with  those  of  that  great  Ve¬ 
netian  worthy,  Aldus,  and  who  bears 
himself  right  gallantly,  even  at  such  fear¬ 
ful  odds,  continues  to  enrich  our  libraries 
with  his  exquisitely  neat  series  of  the 
poets.  With  the  number  of  the  present 
month,  however, — the  Works  of  Beattie—. 
we  confess  ourselves  not  altogether  pleased. 
The  memoir  prefixed  is  very  heavy  and  te¬ 
dious,  and  the  volume  is  crammed  witli 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  arrant 
trash,  and  of  which  it  may  well  have  been 
remarked,  that  they  do  not  contain  a  single 
poem  which  rises  above  mediocrity  ;  and 
that  if  Beattie  had  never  touched  the  lyre 
with  a  more  powerful  hand,  a  memoir  of 
his  life  would  not  have  been  required  for 
the  Aldine  Poets.  The  “  Minstrel”  is 
here,  however,  and  may  compensate  for 
all  deficiencies. 

Notwithstanding  many  marks  of  care¬ 
lessness,  and  some  of  bad  taste,  the 
Twelve  Nrcuxst  is  very  amusing,  and 
will  repay  the  reader’s  trouble  of  glancing 
through  its  pages.  We  are  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  saying  this,  for  we 
find,  on  looking  through  the  preface,  that 
the  writer  hints  to  his  worthy  public,  that 
he  stands  in  need  of  their  helping  kind¬ 
ness,  and  that  his  crime  of  publisliing 
was  incurred  “  with  a  view  to  benefit  the 
author,  and  ‘  hath  that  extent,  no  more.’  ” 
Such  a  confession  as  this,  is  unusual  in 
these  “  fat,  pursy  times,”  and  deserves 
favour  for  its  honesty.  The  tales  are  well 
written  throughout.  In  the  **  Eve  of 
Walpurgis,”  the  interest  is  kept  up  in  a 
singular  degree  ;  and  in  many  passages  we 
find  much  vivid  description.  The  “  Chest,” 
and  the  Button  Holder,”  have  also  con¬ 
siderable  merit. 

The  learned  and  gifted  translator  of 
the  Orlando  Furioso  has,  in  the  volume 
before  us,^  completed  his  valuable  la¬ 
bours.  It  was  the  proud  boast  of  Ari¬ 
osto,  on  finishing  his  immortal  work,  that 
he  left  his  readers  satisfied  ;  his  translator 
may  well  entertain  a  similar  hope  *,  for 
the  last  volume  is  even  more  worthy  than 


*  The  Aldine  Poets.  No.  12.  Tlie  Poems  of 
Beattie  with  a  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Dyce.  12mo.  London:  Pickering:.  1831. 

t  The  Twrelve  Nights.  1  vol.  8vo.  Whitta¬ 
ker,  Treacher,  and  Co.  1831.  London. 

t  Tire  Orlando  Furioso,  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  verse,  from  the  Italian  of  Ariosto,  by  . 
Stewart  Rose.  Vol.  8.  Post  8vo.  London : 
Murray.  1831. 
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its  predecessors,  and  contains  matter  of  a 
rarer  value.  We  cannot  sufficiently  ex¬ 
press  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Rose  in  afford¬ 
ing  us  a  translation  of  our  favourite  poem, 
free  from  the  coarseness  of  Harrington, 
and  the  dullness  of  Hoole.  We  can  here 
enjoy  the  lizht,  half-veiled  pleasantry  of 
Ariosto,  and  admire  his  exquisite  idiom 
of  expression,  without  the  fear  of  its 
being  mingled  with  the  buffoonery  and 
slang  of  the  worthy  godson  and  courtier 
of  the  virgin  queen.  'J'he  volume  before 
us  presents,  for  the  first  time  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  reader,  the  first  fifteen  stanzas  of  the 
last  canto  ;  and  we  have  been  much 
struck  by  the  elegance  and  ease  of  a 
translation,  which  was  attended  with  such 
difficulty  as  to  render  nugatory  all  pre¬ 
vious  attempts.  Englishmen  may  at  last 
read  Ariosto’s  description  of  the  wits  and 
learned  men,  who  shed  such  surpassing 
splendour  on  the  age  of  the  Medici  ;  and 
the  light  of  whose  renown  has  shone  on 
our  happier,  though  homelier  rera.  There 
is  yet  a  melancholy  feeling  engendered  by 
perusing  these  celebrated  stanzas  ;  for 
many,  whose  names  are  therein  blazoned 
forth  as  the  most  deserving  of  fame  and 
honour,  live  only  in  the  page  of  Ariosto. 
Immortality,  it  is  true,  hath  been  there 
secured  to  them  ;  but  had  it  not  been  for 
that  memorial,  their  fame  had  passed 
from  the  earth,  unheeded  and  unknown. 

Standard  Novels,  No.  3. — Of  the  nu¬ 
merous  progeny  sent  into  the  world  each 
successive  month,  we  know  none  more 
spirited,  more  delightful,  or  more  deserv¬ 
ing  of  hearty  support,  than  this.  The 
present  number  contains  the  whole  of 
Cooper’s  novel  of  The  Spy,* — so  rich 
and  varied  in  incident — so  vivid  and  faith¬ 
ful  in  its  pictures — so  teeming  with  “  pe¬ 
rilous  and  hair-breadth  ’scapes,”  that, 
even  in  perusal,  have  made  the  boldest 
“  hold  his  breath  ”  for  a  time.  Nothing 
can  be  so  worthy  of  study  as  a  picture  of 
true  patriotism — of  that  love~bf  country”" 
which  soars  above  selfish  motives,  and 
party  considerations ;  and  that  picture, 
designed  in  the  novel  of  the  Spy,  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  oest  and  boldest  touches 
of  Cooper’s  vigorous  pen.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction,  prefixed  to  this  edition,  there  is 
some  interesting  matter,  which  will  repay 
the  perusal.  In  a  former  number  we 
treated  of  American  literature,  and  can 
only  at  present,  on  this  subject,  add,  that 


Standard  Novels,  No.  3.  The  Spy ;  by 
vooper ;  with  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  Col- 
ourn  and  Bentley.  l2mo.  London.  1831. 
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Mr.  Cooper  seems  justified  in  his  proud 
anticipation,  that  a  brighter  prospect  is 
now  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  Republic  ; 
and  that  she  is  about  to  assume  that  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
nature  has  designed  her  to  fill,  and  to 
which  her  institutions  inevitably  tend. 

“  A  publication  On  the  Nature  and 
Dignity  of  Christ,  by  Joanna  Baillie.* 
is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  from  the  pen 
of  an  author  so  eminently  distinguished 
in  a  very  different  walk  of  literature.  The 
theological  opinions  avowed  by  the  writer, 
diverge  from  the  established  orthodox 
standard,  in  the  same  direction  as  those 
of  our  great  epic  poet :  in  plain  terms, 
Joanna  Baillie,  like  Milton,  is  an  Arian. 
The  volume,  a  tliin  octavo,  consistsentirely 
of  extracts  from  the  authorized  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
thirty-six  pages  of  introduction  and  re¬ 
marks.  There  is  a  tone  of  sincerity  and 
a  spirit  cf  Christian  toleration  displayed 
in  this  little  work,  wliich  merit  unqualified 
approbation,  and  which,  independently  of 
the  celebrity  of  the  writer,  entitle  it  to  be 
noticed  with  the  utmost  respect,  however 
widely  our  own  opinions  on  this  mo¬ 
mentous  subject  may  differ  from  those  she 
advocates.  Into  the  discussion  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  in  question,  it  is  not  the  province  of 
a  journal  such  as  ours  to  enter. 

Enlightened  financiers,  and  the  friends 
of  public  instruction,  will  do  well  to  second 
the  arguments  laid  down  by  the  writer  of 
a  Letter  to  Lord  Althorp  on  the 
Proposed  Reduction  in  the  Newspaper 
Si  AMP  AND  Advertisement  Duties.! — 
Steering  a  middle  course  between  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Buller’s  amendment,  Air. 
Douglas  clearly  demonstrates  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  would  accrue  to  the  country  and 
to  the  revenue,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
stamp  duty  to  one  penny  on  each  paper, 
and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
advertisement  tax. 

The  Rectory  of  A'ai.ehead,!  which 
has  already  reached  a  third  edition,  is  a 
work  eminently  entitled  to  the  favour  it 
has  experienced.  To  the  Christian,  it 
presents  a  placid  mirror  of  Christian  sen- 


*  A  View’  of  the  General  Tenoiir  of  the  New’ 
Testament  re^rding  the  Nature  and  Difrnity 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  including  a  collection  of  the 
various  passagfcs  in  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistles,  which  relate  to 
that  subject.  By  Joanna  Baillie.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don  Longman  and  Co.,  1831. 
t  London  :  Hurst,  Chance,  Sc  Co. 

X  1  Vol.  12mo.  Loudon  :  Smith,  Elder,  & 
Co.  1831. 
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timents — and  to  the  man  of  the  world,  it 
exhibits  a 'tranquillizing  picture  of  that 
“  peace  which  passelh  all  understanding/* 
The  Second  Volume  of  the  Annual 
Retrospect  of  Public  Affairs,  for 
IB31,*  is  worthy  of  its  predecessor.  It 
contains  an  ample  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Belgic  Revolution — the 
insurrectionary  movements  in  Germany 

_ our  Parliamentary  Proceedings — the 

revolutionary  movements  in  Spain  and 
Switzerland — the  state  of  Portugal,  and 
the  noble  stniggle  in  Poland.  As  a  work 
of  reference,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly 
useful  by  those  who  may  be  indisposed  to 
advert  to  the  bulky  registers  of  passing 
events- 

The  Island  Bride,  a  poem  by  the 
Rev.  Hobart  Gaunter,  f  has,  in  these  anti- 
poetical  days,  reached  a  second  edition ; 
an  indirect  proof  of  merit.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  Mauritius,  and  the  bard  having 
visited  that  delightful  island,  has  been  en- 


*  London :  Longrnan  &  Co.  Cabinet  Li¬ 
brary. 

t  1  Vol.  8vo.  London;  Bull,  1831. 


abled  to  infuse  the  warmth  of  truth  into 
his  descriptions.  It  is  a  pleasant  summer 
volume,  and  will  reward  the  perusal  of 
the  rural  loiterer. 

Enthusiasm,  and  other  Poems,* 
shew  that  their  fair  author  possesses  a 
true  spirit  of  minstrelsy  ;  they  also  prove 
her  to  be  endowed  with  that  elevated 
moral  feeling  which  is  the  crowning  glory 
of  womanhood.  The  introductory  poem, 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  collec¬ 
tion,  is  of  a  solemn  and  reflective  cast.  If 
not  so  florid  or  so  musical  in  her  lays  as 
some  of  her  tuneful  sisters,  Mrs.  iMoodie 
is  second  to  none  in  power  of  thought 
and  strength  of  expression.  We  regret 
that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  illus¬ 
trate  our  observations  by  quotation. 

A  Friendly  Advice  to  the  Lords, 
ON  THE  Reform  Bill,  t  is  a  judicious  and 
well-timed  pamphlet,  which  we  trust  will 
be  read  with  profit  in  the  proper  quarter. 


*  Enthusiasm,  and  other  Pc)ems  by  Susanna 
Strickland  (now  Mrs.  Moodie,)  London :  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.  1831. 

t  London  :  Hidgway.  1831. 
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interesting  experiments  on  evaporation. 


The  advanced  state  of  those  arts  which 
are  dependent  upon  chemistry  and  me¬ 
chanics,  sufficiently  explains  why  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  ingenious  men  should  at 
present  be  more  directed  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  known  processes,  than  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  principles. 

We  must  not  look  for  the  appearance 
of  an  Arkwright  or  a  Watt  in  every  age  ; 
yet  it  were  idle  to  assert,  that  discovery 
has  reached,  or  even  distantly  approached 
its  ultimate  limit.  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  the  eventual  attainment  of  per¬ 
fection  in  the  useful  arts  is  not  better 
secured  by  this  course  of  progression ; 
whether  certain  intervals  are  not  needed, 
wherein  the  inventive  powers  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  simplify  discoveries  already  made, 
and  such  a  reduction  attained  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  attending  their  exercise,  as  will 
bring  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number 
of  individuals  the  comforts  and  conve¬ 
niences  which  they  afford.  The  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  these  objects  would,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  provide  ample  oc¬ 


cupation  for  inventors,  and  would  seem  to 
be  at  least  as  beneficial  to  society  as  the 
creation  of  new  wants. 

The  great  advances  made  by  this  coun¬ 
try  in  adapting  machinery,  and  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  discoveries  of  chemistry  to  the 
manual  arts,  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
recent.  Little  more  than  half  a  century 
has  passed,  since  that  first  impulse  was 
given  to  our  cotton  manufactures  which 
has  since  gone  forward  uninterruptedly, 
and  with  a  constantly  accelerating  speed. 
Not  a  year  elapses  that  does  not  leave 
behind  it  valuable  evidence  of  this  grow¬ 
ing  superiority,  which  is  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  branch  of  industry  just 
mentioned.  It  is  therefore  unwise  to 
imagine  that  the  field  for  still  farther  im¬ 
provement  is  not  widely  open,  or  that  we 
must  be  forced  to  seek  new  channels  for 
the  exercise  of  invention. 

So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
we  see  improvements  continually  brought 
forward  into  practice,  which,  having  been 
long  since  proposed  by  scientific  men. 
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have  Iain  dormant,  either  because  other 
circumstances  were  wanting  for  their  suc¬ 
cessful  development,  or  because  the  arti¬ 
ficial  wants  of  society  have  not  sooner  led 
the  way  to  their  adoption. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
position  is  furnished  by  a  circumstance 
which  is  now  exciting  much  interest  among 
numerous  classes  of  persons  engaged  in 
manufactuiing  and  chemical  operations. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Doctor  Edward  Hales,  a  man  of  consider¬ 
able  mental  powers  and  of  high  scientific 
attainments,  proposed  to  force  currents  of 
air  through  fluids,  while  subjected  to  the 
action  of  heat,  as  an  advantageous  means 
of  assisting  towards  their  evaporation. 
His  proposal,  which  stands  upon  the  Re« 
cords  of  the  Royal  Society,  drew  con¬ 
siderable  attention  at  the  time  of  its  pub¬ 
lication,  and  a  series  of  experiments  was 
consequently  made  by  another  very  inge¬ 
nious  gentleman,  Mr.  Keene  Fitzgerald, 
with  a  hope  of  realising  some  of  its  ex¬ 
pected  advantages.  These  experiments 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  no  further  at¬ 
tempt  seems  to  have  been  made  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  Dr.  Hales’s  views, 
until  about  eight  years  ago,  and  then 
even  without  obtainingr  such  advantages 
as  led  the  experimenter  to  persevere  with 
his  enquiries.  Still  more  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  another  votary  of  science  has  pro¬ 
posed,  and  brought  to  a  successful  result, 
an  arrangement  of  apparatus,  whereby  the 
benefits  promised  by  the  original  proposer 
are  fully  realized,  and  that  too,  by  means 
so  exceedingly  simple,  that  one  is  led  to 
attribute  former  failures  to  the  presence  of 
some  needless  and  counteracting  compli¬ 
cations. 

Similar  disadvantages  are  seen  to  ac¬ 
company  many  new  inventions,  which  at 
first  are  rendered  difiicult  by  their  intri¬ 
cacy,  and  which  advance  towards  the  per¬ 
fection  of  which  they  are  capable,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  are  disencumbered  of  un¬ 
essential  appendages. —  •  — 

It  is  well  known  that  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  are  altered  in  their 
properties,  and  materially  injured  by  ex¬ 
cessive  degrees  of  heat,  or  by  long  expo- 
^re  to  even  a  more  moderate  temperature. 
Renee  it  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with 
nianufacturers  who  operate  upon  such  sub¬ 
stances,  to  discover  the  means  of  regula- 
bng  the  de^ee  of  heat  which  they  employ, 
of  limiting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  du¬ 
ration  of  their  processes. 

The  comparative  experiments  herein 
stated,  will  shew  that  both  these  objects 
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are  attained  in  a  most  important  degree 
by  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Hales’s  suggestions. 
These  experiments  having  been  under¬ 
taken  with  a  view  to  the  decision  of  a  legal 
question,  were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
carefulness,  in  the  presence  of  several  ac¬ 
complished  engineers  and  men  of  science. 

The  apparatus  employed  was  a  rectan¬ 
gular  copper  pan,  six  feet  long,  four  feet 
wide,  and  fifteen  inches  deep,  furnished  at 
the  sides  and  bottom  with  an  external  cas¬ 
ing  of  the  same  material,  in  order  that  by 
the  admission  of  high-pressure  steam  be¬ 
tween  the  two  surfaces,  the  liquid  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pan  might  be  brought  to 
boil.  The  apparatus  employed  for  con¬ 
veying  air  into  the  fluid  consisted  of  three 
horizontal  copper  tubes,  placed  a  few 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to 
be  evaporated,  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
in  a  line  with  the  length  of  the  pan. 
From  these  main  tubes  proceeded,  at  re¬ 
gular  intervals,  small  pipes,  which  dipped 
almost  vertically  into  the  fluid,  and  reached 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  These 
small  pipes,  360  in  numl)er,  whose  diame¬ 
ter  was  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  were  open 
at  their  extreme  ends,  and  afforded  the 
only  means  of  escape  for  the  air. 

The  blowing  apparatus  consisted  of 
three  cylinders,  each  sixteen  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  with  a  stroke  of  thirty  inches.  These 
were  actuated  by  a  steam-engine  of  the 
power  of  ten  horses,  and  made  forty  strokes 
per  minute. 

A  preparatory  experiment  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  that  would 
be  evaporated  in  a  given  time  by  the 
usual  method,  i.  e.,  without  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blow  ing  apparatus.  For  this 
purpose  water  was  admitted  into  the  pan 
to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  the  steam- 
cock  in  connexion  with  the  boiler  was 
opened.  In  five  minutes  the  thermometer 
rose  to  212  degrees,  and  the  water  boiled 
rapidly.  This  boiling  was  continued  for 
twenty  minutes  longer,  when  the  supply 
-  of  steam  from  the  boiler  was  shut  off,  and 
the  evaporation  during  the  time  of  boiling 
was  ascertained  to  have  amounted  to  3| 
cubic  feet,  or  twenty-one  imperial  gal¬ 
lons. 

The  same  quantity  of  water  was  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  second  as  in  the  first  expe¬ 
riment,  and  when  made  to  boil,  as  before, 
by  the  heat  of  steam,  the  blowing  appara¬ 
tus  was  brought  into  use.  The  effect  was 
instantly  apparent.  In  one  minute  and 
a  half  the  thermometer  fell  from  212  to 
191  degrees,  between  which  latter  point 
and  195  degrees,  it  remained  during  the 
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continuance  of  the  experiment.  At  the 
expiration  of  twenty  minutes,  the  steam 
used  for  heating  was  again  shut  off,  the 
blowing  of  ail  was  discontinued,  and  the 
evaporation  was  ascertained  to  be  bj  cubic 
feet,  or  thirty-nine  imperial  gallons. 

The  quantity  of  water  vaporized  was 
thus  very  nearly  double  that  of  the  first 
experiment,  although  accompanied  by  a 
diminution  of  seventeen  to  twenty-one 
degrees  of  thermometric  heat. 

The  next  point  ascertained  was  the 
comparative  efficacy  of  cold  and  heated 
air  in  acceleraitng  evaporation. 

For  these  further  experiments,  the  same 
blowing  apparatus  was  used,  but  as  it  was 
not  practicable  to  heat  the  air  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  rectangular  pan,  another  cop¬ 
per  vessel  of  an  oval  form  was  employed, 
and  the  heat  was  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  form^  trials,  by  admit¬ 
ting  high-pressure  steam  between  the  ves¬ 
sel  and  an  outer  casing.  W ater  was  poured 
in  to  the  depth  of  8J  inches,  and  when  a 
thermometer  standing  in  the  liquid  had 
reached  120  degrees,  the  blowing  of  cold 
air  was  commenced.  In  five  minutes  the 
temperature  of  the  water  had  increased  to 
170,  and  in  ten  minutes  to  180  degrees, 
at  which  point  it  steadily  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  blowing,  which 
ceased  at  the  end  of  thirty  minutes.  The 
supply  of  steam  for  heating  was  then  shut 
off,  and  the  evaporation  ascertained  to  be 
two  cubic  feet,  or  12  J  imperial  gallons. 

The  blowing  tube  was  then  passed 
through  a  strong  charcoal  fire  in  order  to 
heat  the  air  to  be  injected.  The  tempe¬ 
rature  of  this  was  ascertained  by  means  of 
a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  passed 
into  the  area  of  the  tube  between  the  fire 
and  the  copper  pan,  and  was  consequently 
exposed  to  the  current  of  heated  air  in  its 
passage. 

The  same  quantity  of  water  as  before 
was  placed  in  the  copper,  steam  was  ad¬ 
mitted  within  the  casing,  and  when  the 
heat  of  the  water  had  reached  120  degrees, 
the  blowing  of  heated  air  was  begun. 
The  temperatures  of  the  air  and  water 
during  the  course  of  this  experiment  were 
as  under : 

w  .  .. 

At  commencing  . .  Air  334  . .  Water  120 

in  5  minutes .  334 .  132 

10  .  328 .  140 

15  .  330 .  144 

20  .  325 . 150 

25  .  329 .  152 

30  .  325 .  153 

At  this  period — 50  minutes  from  the  com¬ 


mencement  of  the  blowing  of  heated  air 
— it  was  discontinued — the  supply  of  steam 
was  shut  of,  and  the  evaporation  ascer¬ 
tained  to  amount  to  three-fourths  of  a 
cubic  foot,  or  4}  imperial  gallons  barely, 
— being  exactly  three-eighths  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  evaporated  under  circumstances  cor¬ 
responding  in  every  respect,  except  that 
in  one  case  the  air  was  injected  in  a  cold, 
and  in  the  other  case  in  a  heated  state. 

During  all  the  experiments  that  have 
been  detailed,  the  means  employed  for 
heating  the  fluid  were  the  same, — viz. 
steam,  whose  pressure  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere  was  equal  to  the  support  of  a 
column  of  sixteen  inches  of  mercury. 

Other  experiments  were  made  upon  so¬ 
lutions  of  sugar,  the  comparative  results 
of  which  were  found  to  agree  completely 
with  those  already  detailed  as  made  with 
water.  By  this  means  it  was  ascertained 
that  eighty-four  gallons  of  a  solution  of 
sugar,  whose  specific  gravity  was  1.373, 
could  be  concentrated  to  the  point  of 
crystallization  in  thirty  minutes,  the  tem¬ 
perature  remaining  during  the  operation 
at  from  160  to  170  degrees,  or  between 
sixty  and  seventy  degrees  lower  than 
would  be  necessary  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

One  part  of  the  above  experiments  will 
doubtless  appear  extraordinary.  That  the 
effect  of  air  in  promoting  evaporation 
should  be  less  when  heated  than  when 
cold,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  eight, 
appears  contrary  to  reason  and  probability. 
It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  air 
is  a  very  imperfect  conductor  of  heat ; 
that  it  expands  itself  to  double  its  original 
bulk  by  the  addition  of  480  degrees  ot 
temperature  ;  and  although  the  means 
employed  for  its  propulsion  were  the 
same,  both  in  power  and  celerity,  in 
either  case,  that  for  the  reason  stated, 
the  quantity  actually  expelled  was  far  less 
w  hen  heated  than  when  cold. 

.  The  evaporation,  at  low  temperatures, 
of  saccharine  solutions,  and  other  delicate 
organic  substances,  has  already  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard  and 
by  Mr.  Barry,  who,  availing  themselves 
of  the  well-known  law,  that  fluids  will 
vaporize  at  reduced  temperatures  when 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  constructed  evaporating  vessels 
whence  the  air  could  be  exhausted.  1  his 


was  effected  in  one  case  by  air  pumps, 
and  in  the  latter  by  the  condensation  of 
steam  in  separate  vessels,  connected  with 
the  apparatus.  These  plans,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  talents  and  attainments 
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of  the  gentlemen  by.  whom  they  were  pro¬ 
posed,  aie  exceedingly  ingenious.  Both 
have  proved  successful.  To  that  of  Mr. 
HowaW  we  are  indebted  for  those  seining 
crystals  which  impart  so  beautiful  an  ap¬ 
pearance  to  refined  sugar,  and  Mr,  Barry 
has,  by  means  of  his  apparatus,  produced 
pharmaceutical  preparations  of  very  su- 
^rior  excellence.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  both  these  inventions  call,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  for  so  much  complication  and  nice 
adjustment  of  apparatus,  and  otherwise 
entail  so  much  expense  upon  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  manufacturer,  that  neither 
has  been  adopted  to  any  extent. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  exactly  similar 
resalts  are  thus  attainable  by  means  so 
directly  opposite.  In  one  case  evapora¬ 
tion  is  promoted  at  reduced  temperatures 
by  the  abstraction  of  air,  and  in  Dr. 
Hales’s  plan,  by  the  increased  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  same  element. 

The  advantages  of  the  latter  process 
are  greater  than  those  attendant  upon  the 
apparatus  of  Messrs.  Howard  or  Barry 
in  these  respects  ; — that  the  machinery  is 
more  simple  and  less  costly ;  that  it  can 
be  worked  at  a  smaller  constant  expence  ; 
and  that  time  and  labour  are  also  materi¬ 
ally  economized. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  because  the 
processes  are  thus  hastened,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  saving  must  be  experienced  in  the 
<iuanlity  of  fuel  employed.  No  means 
appear  to  have  been  hitherto  adopted  for 
ascertaining  the  fact  upon  this  point. 
There  is  not,  however,  much  reason  to 
hope  for  such  additional  advantage — at 
least,  to  any  important  extent.  It  is  well 
known  that  no  economy  of  fuel  results 
f^rom  boiling  by  the  heat  of  steam  ;  and, 
in  this  particular  method  of  evaporating, 
It  is  probable  that  the  quicker  abstraction 
of  vapour  from  the  solution  under  process, 
occasions  the  more  rapid  condensation  of 
the  heating  medium,  and  that  a  certain 
expenditure  of  this,  and  consequently  of 
the  fuel  required  for  ite  production,  is  ne- 
cessa^  for  effecting  a  certain  "amount  of 
vaporization,  whatever  may  be  the  degree 
of  celerity  imparted  to  the  process. 

^  The  effect  produced  by  the  forcing  of 

through  fluids,  appears  to  be  purely 
joechanical,  and  would  equally  result 
mm  the  employment  of  a  more  extended 
evaporating  surface.  The  agitation  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  air  in  rising  through  the 
euser  fluid,  occasions  the  surface  to  be 
changed.  Were  vessels  em¬ 
ployed  so  extensive  'with  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  fluid  under  operation,  as  con- 
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stantly  to  present  the  same  extent  of  sur¬ 
face  to  the  air  as  is  effected  by  the  con- 
tinual  changes  of  the  agitated  mass,  the 
same  results  would  be  obtained.  Solu¬ 
tions  might  thus  be  concentrated  as  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  the  superfluous  water  would 
be  all  driven  off  before  tlie  fluid  could  be 
brought  to  indicate  the  temperature  at 
which  ebullition  naturally  commences. 
The  extent  of  apparatus  that  would  be 
necessary,  however,  for  the  production  of 
such  an  effect  is  so  great  as  entirely  to 
prevent  its  adoption. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Views  of  the  Neilgherriest  or  Blue  Mounts 
ains  of  Coimhetoor^  in  Southern  India^ 
drawn  from  naturetond  on  stone^  bit  Cap¬ 
tain  E.  A.  M*  Curdy,  27th  M,  N,  1. 

Captain  M ‘Curdy  has  given  four  views 
of  the  health -restoring  Neilgherries,  with 
a  characteristic  frontispiece.  We  cannot 
say  much  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  execu¬ 
tion,  but  the  views  are  interesting  from 
their  fidelity. 

The  Champions  of  Constitiithnal  Re¬ 
form,  Tilt, — Bust  and  Arms  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  a  Summary  of  the  (iscal 
misery  of  England,  Effingham  Wilson, 

These  are  gifts  to  Reformers.  Mr.  Tilt 
presents  the  likeness  of  King  William 
and  his  leading  Ministers.  Mr.  Wilson 
elevates  the  semblance  of  Lord  Brougham 
above  an  astounding  abstract  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  derived  from  a  plethoric  Pension  List 
and  the  National  Debt. 

MUSIC. 

ITALIAN  OPERA. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  English 
are  very  much  improved  in  their  taste  for 
music.  We  will  not  contradict  this  opi¬ 
nion  ;  still  we  cannot  but  entertain  the 
conviction  that  there  is  some  quackery  iu 
this  supposed  improvement ;  nor  can  our 
doubts  be  removed  so  long  as  we  perceive 
that  the  vulgar  and  unmeaning  tol-de  rot 
"  style  of  songs,  which  still  lords  it  in  our 
national  theatres,  is  suffered  to  remain  ; 
and  that  even  Pasta,  in  the  Italian  Opera, 
is  obliged  to  conciliate  general  favour  by 
those  abominable  shakes  at  the  end  of  a 
musical  piece,  which  **  maJie  the  judicious 
grieve.”  We  trust,  however,  that  these 
depravities  will  gradually  disappear,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  we  earnestly  request 
Pasta,  and  every  other  great  singer,  not 
to  condescend  to  court  applause  by  re¬ 
sorting  to  expedients  so  totally  unworthy 
of  their  talents. 
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Madame  Pasta  made  her  appearance 
at  the  King’s  Theatn;  on  Thursday,  tlie 
12lh  of  May,  after  an  absence  of  three 
years.  The  reception  wliich  she  expe¬ 
rienced  was  most  flattering  to  her  and  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  audience.  Averse  as  we  are 
to  exaggerated  compliment,  there  are  oc¬ 
casions,  nevertheless,  when  metaphor  and 
hyperbole  are  justifiable ;  and  certainly, 
if  praise  be  awarded  in  proportion  to  de¬ 
sert,  the  merits  of  Pasta  will  palliate  much 
exube:ance  of  fancy.  She  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  first  tragic  actress  now  alive,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  her  claims  to  be  called  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  experienced 
singers.  The  combination  of  various  ta¬ 
lents _ talents  too,  which  we  perceive  but 

very  rarely  united  in  one  person — have 
given  to  Pasta  that  superiority  over  her 
contemporaries,  which  justifies  her  claims 
to  the  sceptre  of  the  stage.  Pasta  owes 
little  to  nature,  so  far  as  regards  her  voice, 
which  is  rather  obscure,  husky,  and  li¬ 
mited  in  compass ;  but  then  she  is  deeply 
indebted  for  something  eminently  superior 
to  a  fine  voice,  a  soul  capable  of  strong 
feeling,  and  a  mind  competent  to  grapple 
with  the  most  trying  difficulties.  Aban¬ 
doning  the  shackles  of  art,  and  despising 
stage  trickery,  of  which  even  clever  per¬ 
formers  avail  themselves  to  produce  effect. 
Pasta  trusts  solely  to  truth  for  success, 
and  her  hopes  are  never  disappointed. 
Instead  of  addressing  herself  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  her  audience,  and  striving  to 
dazzle  and  deceive  them  into  an  acqui¬ 
escence  in  her  excellence,  she  calmly,  yet 
confidently,  makes  an  appeal  to  their  sen¬ 
sibilities  and  their  judgments,  and  the 
triumph  which  she  achieves  is  the  more 
genuine  and  enduring,  as  it  is  founded  on 
what  is  eternal — truth  and  nature.  But 
it  requires  a  great  degree  of  courage,  and 
capabilities  of  a  very  high  order,  in  a  per¬ 
former,  to  depend  entirely  on  such  legi¬ 
timate  means  of  accomplishing  success  ; 
besides,  the  temptation  of  ornament  is  so 
great  to  every’  thing  human,  that  you  might 
as  well  expect  a  handsome  female  to  for¬ 
swear  her  finery,  as  a  public  singer  to 
resist  the  seductions  of  an  interminable 
appogiattura. 

Hence  we  find  a  Sontag,  and  even  a 
Malibran,  paying  such  devoted  attention 
to  what  is  merely  ornamental  in  music, 
that  sometimes  (great  as  they  ai-e)  they 
totally,  lose  sight  of  the  melody,  and  it 
would  puzzle  the  composer  himself  to 
discover  his  own  production  under  the 
redundancy  of  dress  with  which  it  is  en¬ 
cumbered.  We  shall  always  speak  reso¬ 


lutely  and  decidedly  against  a  practice 
which  we  consider  highly  injurious  to  the 
development  of  sound  taste  in  music* 
and,  strange  as  the  assertion  may  appear^ 
we  boldly  maintain  that  some  of  the  very 
first-rate  artistes  have  often  done  as  much 
harm  to  the  science  of  melody,  by  injudi¬ 
cious  ornament,  as  have  the  mere  pre¬ 
tenders  or  second-rate  performers.  We 
shall  declare  ourselves  fearlessly  on  the 
subject,  without  paying  the  least  regard 
either  to  the  degree  of  public  favor  which 
such  and  such  singer  may  enjoy,  or  the 
length  of  time  which  an  abuse  may  have 
been  suffered  to  exist,  not  only  without 
correction  but  with  encouragement.  Much 
as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  extol  Mrs. 
Wood,  we  really  doubt  whether  she  has 
ever  strongly  touched  the  chords  of  the 
human  heart.  Her  style  of  singing  is 
essentially  artificial,  and  it  is  absolutely 
painful  to  watch  her  countenance  when 
she  is  executing  a  passage  requiring  the 
least  degree  of  force  and  expression.  The 
distortion,  not  only  of  her  mouth,  but  of 
her  whole  physiognomy,  is  distressing  to 
behold  ;  and  in  mere  self-defence,  one  is 
compelled  to  seal  the  sight.  Now  turn 
we  to  Pasta  : — examine  her  every  move¬ 
ment — note  carefully  the  varying  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  eye — observe  all  her  features — 
and  you  will  find  that  in  the  most  agoniz¬ 
ing  scenes  of  tragedy,  while  she  strongly 
excites  your  feelings  of  pity,  tenderness, 
or  terror,  she  never  produces  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  withdraw  your  glance;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  strain  it  until  “  the  sense 
aches.”  Another  delinquent  is  Ti  ubini, cer¬ 
tainly  a  tenor  of  no  mean  order — a  singer 
who  ranks  in  the  first  line  among  Italian 
performers.  He  has  received  much  ap¬ 
plause  in  London,  and  bids  fair  to  become 
an  established  favorite  ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  the  greater  cause  do  we  find  to  cen¬ 
sure  the  meretricious  ornament  for  which 
his  style  is  so  conspicuous.  His  roulades 
'  and  flourishes  are  interminable ;  there  is  no 
possibility  of  escaping  the  infliction  of  his 
scales,  which  haunt  you  with  a  kind  of  ra- 
ried  monotony ,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  pa¬ 
radoxical  expression.  He  never  misses  an 
opportunity  of  inflicting  a  redundancy  of 
unmeaning  notes,  and  some  good-natured 
people  end  by  persuading  themselves  that 
he  does  because  he  does  much, 

.an  idea  we  cannot  allow  to  pass,  and  if 
.w’e  are  zealously  and  sincerely  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  good  taste  in  music,  w'e  see 
no  more  effectual  means  of  gaining  our 
object,  than  by  scouting  excessive  art, 
especially  when  it  is  in  a  manner  sane- 
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lioned  by  the  authority  of  a  first-rate 
vocalist.  No  one  will  say,  that  a  style 
overloaded  with  fine-sounding  words,  and 
b^aubed  with  metaphors,  is  the  one 
which  a  writer  ought  to  adopt,  in  order  to 
establish  his  claims  to  the  title  of  a  classic 
author.  The  rule  holds  the  same  in  mu¬ 
sic  ;  and  as  in  the  first  instance,  such  a 
writer  can  only  find  admirers  among  the 
shallow  and  the%horant,  so  in  the  latter, 
those  who  are  competent  to  give  an  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  subject,  will  always  discoun¬ 
tenance  a  singer  who  would  be  accounted 
great,  by  the  mere  dint  of  decoration. 

Pasta,  with  great  judgment,  made  her 
appearance  in  the  character  of  Medea, 
in  which  she  so  decidedly  triumphs.  This 
triumph  is  the  more  surprising  and  highly 
to  be  extolled,  as  the  opera  itself  has  no 
share  in  it,  being  altogether  a  very  sad 
affair.  Some  critics,  in  speaking  of  Ma¬ 
yer's  composition,  have  designated  it  by 
the  epithets  of  “  beautiful  and  fine;"  but 
we  confess  our  inability  to  discover  this 
excellence,  and  we  think  it  would  puzzle 
the  ingenuity  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
dilletanti,  to  point  out  the  graces  of  this 
opera.  The  melody  is  deplorably  defi¬ 
cient,  and  we  would  defy  the  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  and  educated  ear  to  catch  a  can- 
tabile  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  per¬ 
formance  ;  and  be  it  understood,  that  those 
pieces  which  are  especially  relished  and 
applauded  by  the  audience,  are  int3rpola- 
tions  from  other  compositions. 

But  Pasta’s  genius  infuses  life  and  vi¬ 
gour  into  the  cold,  cheerless  skeleton  of 
Mayer ;  and  the  sublimity  of  her  acting 
makes  us  forgetful  of  the  scanty  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  opera  through  which  she 
works  her  miracles.  Yet  w'e  can  easily 
conceive,  and  experience  confirms  the 
opinion,  that  a  great  performer  may  excite 
wonder  even  in  an  indifferent  dramatic 
production :  if  not,  how  could  a  Siddons, 
or  an  O’Neil,  have  drawn  and  delighted 
crowded  audiences 'when  performing  in  " 
such  pieces  as  the  “  Fair  Penitent," 
“Jane  Shore,"  the  Grecian  Daughter," 
and  other  dramatic  fooleries,  which  still 
l^oep  possession  of  the  stage.  Pasta  went 
through  her  arduous  task  with  her  accus¬ 
tomed  self-possession,  and  in  a  masterly 
style;  yet,  contrary  to  the  general  opi¬ 
nion,  we  think  that  her  voice,  which  was 
never  of  a  high  order,  is  somewhat  im¬ 
paired  ;  and,  indeed,  in  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances,  she  failed  in  producing  effect.  It 
IS  in  the  recitative  that  the  excellence  of 
Pasta  chiefly  rests  ;  nothing  can  be  more 
impressive  and  majestic  t  there  is  a  certain 
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melancholy  in  her  tones,  that  admiiably 
seconds  the  expression  of  her  counte¬ 
nance,  and  theaignity  of  her  elocution. 

The  opera  was  very  strongly  cast. — 
Independent  of  Ilubini,  we  had  Lablache, 
who  certainly  gave  to  the  part  of  Creonte 
an  importance  which  it  by  no  means  pos¬ 
sesses  in  the  opera.  This  singer  is  a 
special  favourite  of  ours ;  he  too,  like 
Pasta,  disdains  quackery,  and  courts  suc¬ 
cess  upon  fair  and  legitimate  grounds. 
Rubini,  of  course,  was  as  flourishing  and 
ornamental  as  ever ;  and  he  contrived  to 
lengthen  the  performance  by  his  protracted 
embellishments.  Some  inveterate  smokers 
will  light  a  fresh  cigar*  on  the  end  of  an 
expiring  one — such  is  exactly  the  case 
with  Rubini ;  he  has  a  knack  of  append¬ 
ing  the  commencement  of  a  new  roulade 
to  the  last  note  of  its  predecessor,  which, 
doubtless,  affords  great  delectation  to  a 
certain  class  of  musical  ears,  for  iu  the 
midst  of  our  affliction  we  heard  a  gentle¬ 
man  exclaim,  “  What  feeling  the  man 
has  !" — But  the  best  of  the  afflairis,  that 
Rubini  has  his  string  of  ornaments  always 
ready-prepared  for  use,  and  we  cannot 
but  imagine,  that  as  some  wits  carry  their 
good  things  and  impromptus  in  their 
pockets  when  they  go  into  society,  in  the 
same  manner  does  Rubini  carry  his  vocal 
quips  and  cranks  to  the  King’s  Theatre. 
Like  the  wits  in  question,  he  is  sometimes 
unfortunate  in  the  application  of  his  arti¬ 
cle — for  he  introduces  his  brilliancies,  as 
honest  Sancho  lugged  in  his  proverbs,  by 
the  head  and  shoulders — never  troubling 
himself  whether  they  are  out  of  place  or 
not.  Be  the  music  pathetic — grave — 
lively — light  or  tragic,  it  is  all  one  to 
Rubini ;  he  must  dispose  of  his  commo¬ 
dity  some  way  or  another.  We  are  the  less 
lenient  towards  him,  because  he  is  a  singer 
of  unquestionable  merit,  and  gifted  with 
powers  of  no  common  order.  His  voice 
is  certainly  indifferent,  when  compared  to 
that  of  Donzelli ;  yet  it  contains  some 
sweet  notes,  which  added  to  consummate 
skill,  and  great  power  of  execution,  have 
contributed  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
tenors,  Curioni  went  through  the  part  of 
Giasone  as  he  does  through  every  other 
part,  that  is,  with  a  tranquil,  comfortable 
coldness.  Mach  as  this  may  befit  an  ab¬ 
stracted  philosopher,  or  a  profound  mathe¬ 
matician,  it  is  rather  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  a  lover,  which  Curioni  is 
so  often  called  upon  to  personate.  Of  Miss 
Fanny  Ayton,  having  nothing  pleasant  to 
report,  we  shall,  with  an  eflbrt  at  gallantry, 
pass  over  her  musical  delinquencies  ;  but 
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we  humbly  request  the  manager  not  to 
thrust  her  forward  in  parts  to  which  she  is 
totally  incompetent ;  more  specially  when 
stubborn  memory  tells  us  that  they  have 
been  filled  by  Caradori. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

“  Go  Still  Voice  of'  Fond  Affection,^* — 
A  Songy  written  fey  Thomas  Atkinsorif  Esq, 
The  Music  composed  and  arranged  by 
Thomas  MacJ'arlane,  Glasgow:  MacFay^ 
den.  The  poetry  of  this  song  is  graceful, 
and  the  music  pleasing. 


THE  DRAMA. 

DKUKY  LANE  AND  COVENT  GARDEN 
TIIEATWES. 

Tiieathical  monopoly,  notwithstanding 
the  support  derived  from  parchment  and 
prescription,  is  decidedly  tottering  to  its 
fall.  In  vain  do  the  great  lessees  appeal 
to  the  protecting  authority  of  law ;  no 
sooner  is  one  contrabandist  made  to  suffer 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  his  delinquency, 
than  a  host  press  forward  to  supply  his 
place.  Every  leading  section  of  London 
will  shoitly  have  its  theatre.  Kean  has 
erected  his  standard  at  the  “  City  Sub¬ 
scription  Ward,  Abbot,  and  Kgerton, 
are  about  to  migrate  to  Knightsbridge ; 
the  Queen’s  has  attracted  its  dividend  of 
talent ;  and  others,  of  whose  very  site  we 
are  ignorant,  have  sprung  up  like  mush¬ 
rooms.  We  trust  that,  out  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  one,  at  least,  will  arise  worthy  of  the 
ago — a  dome,  sacred  to  wit,  poetry,  and 
morality — and  free  from  the  profanation  of 
yigiirantfr,  and  quadrupeds,  and  *  ♦ 

A  revolution  in  theatricals  was  un¬ 
avoidable.  The  dramatic  sovereignty  had 
been  so  long  vested  in  incompetent  hands, 
that  a  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  exclu¬ 
sive  privilege,  was  a  thing  to  be  expected 
in  the  ordinary  march  of  events.  It  has 
come,  perhaps,  earlier  than  was  antici¬ 
pated  ;  and  the  best  thanks  of  the  public 
are  due  to  the  heads  of  the  rival  coli¬ 
seums,  for  having  accelerated  its  course. 

But  for  the  constantly-recurring  notice 
of  the  press,  whose  zeal,  is,  at  least  not 
abated  by  admissions  and  advertisements, 
the  glories  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  must,  ere  now,  have  “  fallen  into 
the  sere— the  yellow  leaf.”  They  had 
ceased  to  be  fashionable  with  the  “thrice- 
refined;”  and  the  increasing  lateness  of 
the  dinner-hour,  made  attendance  upon 
them  a  sacrifice  of  convenience,  even  to 
personages  less  exalted.  When  they 
ceased  to  be  the  accustomed  resort  of  the 
patricians,  their  enormous  bulk,  which 


overwhelms  the  capacities  of  ordinary  ears 
and  eyes,  became  a  serious  objection  to 
them.  The  elegantes^  who  cared  only  for 
staring  at  each  other,  had  disappeared, 
and  the  play-going  citizens  who  succeeded 
them,  could  not  get  their  pennyworth. 
The  man  of  taste  would  not  do  frequent 
penance,  even  for  the  sake  of  a  glimpse  of 
Shakspeare.  The  intelligent  father  of  a 
virtuous  family,  however  ardent  might  be 
his  admiration  of  the  drama,  could  feel 
little  disposition  to  introduce  his  home 
circle  among  maudlin,  half-price  lobby- 
loungers,  swaggering  pugilists,  and  the 
degraded  creatures  of  the  saloons. 

The  tendency  that  every  thing  connected 
with  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  public 
has  to  degenerate  into  a  job,  is  truly  asto¬ 
nishing.  From  the  meanest  of  our  corpo¬ 
rations,  to  the  most  gigantic  of  tlie  fabrics 
devoted  to  amusement,  the  system  of 
abuse  is  one  and  the  same.  In  each  case, 
ignorance  or  knavery  wields  the  leaden 
sceptre  of  monopoly,  and  rules  supreme. 

Authors  are  beginning  to  act  honestly 
by  themselves,  and  to  expose  the  mal¬ 
practices  of  theatrical  government.  Ken¬ 
ney’s  preface  to  his  play  of  “  The  Pledge,” 
only  echoes  the  voice  of  many.  He  has 
felt  “  the  oppressor’s  wrong,  ’  and,  what 
aggravates  “the  proud man’seontumely,” 
the  wounds  of  his  spirit  have  been  irri¬ 
tated  by  pecuniary  grievances.  For  his 
popular  piece  of  “  Masaniello,”  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  he  never  pocketted  a 
farthing  ;  and  we  understand  that  he  has 
of  late  danced  irksome  attendance  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  recompense  for  his  adaptation  of 
“  Hernani.”  “  There  be  more  men  in 
like  predicament.”  The  manager  parades 
the  horrors  of  an  empty  treasury,  when 
an  unhappy  scribe  claims  his  due,  and 
yet  at  the  very  moment  that  he  is  doomed 
to  crave  and  suffer  and  depart  unpaid,  Mr. 
Wallack,  Mr.  Cooper,  or  Mr.  Harley, 
walks  coolly  away  with  a  weekly  stipend 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  When  ex¬ 
cellent  and  educated  actors  were  numerous, 
they  had  moderate  salaries ;  and  authors 
were  remunerated  and  respected  :  now, 
when  there  are  not  more  than  half-a-down 
of  good  performers  in  London,  any  thing 
beyond  a  mere  stick,  will  receive  ten 
pounds  a  week,  while  an  author  is  left  to  a 
midshipman’s  half  pay,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  call-boy, 

•  The  men  who  ascend  to  the  honours 
of  management,  are  oddly  qualified  for 
“  state  and  dignity.”  Superannuated  ac¬ 
tors,  third-rate  siugers,  dancing-masters, 
associations  of  usurers,  half-pay  officers, 
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et  hoc  genus  omne,  regulate  the  dramatic 
habits  of  the  first  nation  on  eartli.  Such 
an  executive  cannot  fail  to  enforce  the 
rigid  laws  of  taste.  The  happy  results 
are  made  manifest  in  U  anslations  from  the 
French ;  and  melodiaraas,  mighty  in  their 
disre^^ard  of  grammar,  in  thundering  rant, 
and  in  jokes  redolent  of  the  pleasant  pur¬ 
lieus  of  VVhite-Hart-Yard.  A  scene- 
painter,  in  the  managerial  presence,  takes 
precedence  of  all  writers,  comic,  or  tragic ; 
and  a  gentleman-adapter  is  as  much  above 
the  perpetrator  of  an  original  play,  as  is 
the  premier  duke  above  the  junior  baron. 
Misfortune  has  not  emptied  her  last  vial 
on  the.  head  of  a  hapless  son  of  genius, 
until  he  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  first 
ni<^ht  at  a  metropolitan  theatre.  When 
shall  we  have  men  of  honour  and  of  let¬ 
ters,  able  and  willing  to  do  justice  to  the 
poetic  spirit  of  the  country  ? 

The  Drury  Lane  novelty  of  tire  month,^ 
has  been  an  Opera  called  **  The  Emissarif ; 
or,  the  Revolt  of  Moscow,**  Onslow’s 
Opera  of  ‘‘  Le  Colporteur,**  is  said  to  have 
furnished  the  music  which  Mr.  Barham 
Livius  has  docked,  trimmed  and  decorated 
for  the  English  stage.  Mr.  Livius  is  to 
us  “  a  marvel  and  a  mystery.”  His.  name 
always  reminds  us  of  the  Scrutators  and 
Philos,  whose  epistolary  favours  grace 
the  prints  of  the  day  ;  it  looks  like  an 
appellation  free  to  any  man,  whose  brain 
does  duty  on  the  boards  of  a  play-house. 
We  have  been  familiar  with  it  from  our 
boyhood — and  we  would  willingly  give  a 
score  of  our  Perryian  pens,  to  know 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Barham  Livius  be  a 
breaking  subject  of  William  the  Fourth. 
He  is  neither  composer — play-wright — 
nor  cobbler  of  Vaudevilles.  What  is  he 
then  1  Is  he  a  relative  of  that  respectable 
citizenof  Padua,  Titus  Livius? — Barham, 

“  W®  conjure  you  by  that  which  you  profess, 
(Howe’er  you  came  to  know  it)  answer  us  !  ” 


Ihe  words  of  the  “  Emissary”  are,  we 
believe,  of  Gallic  origin,  albeit,  a  London 
gentleman  bath -magnanimously  father’d 
the  trash.  It  is  said  that  no  less  than 
half.a-dozen  of  wits  were  leagued  in  con¬ 
cocting  the  operatic  olla-podrida.  It  was 
niost  wholesomely  hissed  on  its  first  re¬ 
presentation,  and  its  subsequent  effect  has 
been  to  establish  a  cordon  sanitaire  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  Old  Drury. 

Mr,  Knowles’  “  Alfred*'  continues  to 
be  represented,  though  with  less  frequency 
than  it  deserves.  It  has  firmly  established 
Itself  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  community — an  author’s  greatest  tri¬ 
umph.  The  clever  Comedy  of  “  The  Ei- 
^nisites,**  the  production  of  Don  T.  dc 
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Trueba,  a  Spaniard,  recently  brought  out 
with  success  at  Covent  Garden,  has  been 
forced  to  sound  a  retreat  by  the  advance 
of  “  Napoleon,**  backed  by  one  of  the  veri¬ 
table  cocked  chapeaux,  tiansferred  by  the 
sub-valet  of  the  Emperor  to  a  virtuoso  of 
the  Rue  Frippet  ie  for  the  modest  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  demifranc,  Bonaparte’s  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Covent  Garden  powers, 
frightened  the  Drury  authorities  into  an 
alliance  with**  Timour  the  Tartar,**  who, 
by  the  display  of  his  Calmuck  cavalry, 
hath,  in  the  opinion  of  sundry  warlike 
tailors,  and  divers  strategical  milliners, 
thrown  the  Saxon  monarch  completely 
into  the  shade. 

*‘  Napoleon**  was  heralded  by  all  **  the 
pomp  and  circumstance”  of  playhouse 
puff’.  A  regiment  of  infantry  was  raised 
for  the  occasion — Ducrow’s  free  lances 
were  hired,  and  a  powder  magazine  erected 
to  meet  the  expenditure  of  ammunition, 
essential  to  the  grandeur  of  the  campaign. 
Then  came  the  crowning  attraction — the 
identical  chapeau  ! — the  bona-fide  culottes ! 
— If  Bonaparte  himself  could  not  appear 
“  by  particular  desire,  for  one  nightonly,” 
the  next  best  thing  was  accomplished  in 
the  debut  of  an  ex-imperial  hat  and 
breeches.  Small  blame  to  the  manage¬ 
ment,  if  exertions  such  as  these  could  not 
satisfy  the  most  unreasonable  of  all  possi¬ 
ble  publics. 

Feeling  with  Mr.  Kemble  that  the  bea¬ 
ver  and  the  breeches  (the  word  is  coarse, 
but  the  alliteration  is  irresistible),  form 
the  feature,  the  nasal  promontory,  as  it 
were,  of  the  piece,  we  may  be  pardoned  if 
we  dismiss  the  acting  with  little  cost  of 
words.  After  the  cover  of  his  superior 
and  nether  man,  Napoleon  was  the  most 
important — indeed  the  only  character  in 
the  drama.  Warde  enacted  him,  and  by 
adopting  the  same  attitudes  and  outward 
forms,  with  which  prints  and  pictures  have 
made  us  familiar,  he  at  times  created  the 
requisite  illusion — but  starts — tricks — and 

_ absurdities  of  various  kinds,  soon  Imparted 

the  sad  conviction,  that  of  the  relentless 
conqueror  and  sagacious  legislator,  nothing 
was  present  save  a  weather-beaten  cocked 
bat,  and  a  pair  of  thread-bare  unmention¬ 
ables  ! — Sic  transit  gloria  ! 

Shall  Drury  be  outdone  in  the  exalted 
competition  ?  Forbid  it — ‘*  guns,  drums, 
trumpets,  blunderbuss,  and  thunder!” 
A  cabinet  secret  has  just  been  whispered 
into  our  unworthy  ear; — **  We  too  shall 
have  a  Napoleon  ;  one  that  will  leave  the 
hat  sans  crown  and  sans  cockade  !”  Even, 
as  our  timid  fingers  falter  over  this  page, 

the  armourers  are  closing  rivets  up 
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and  hear  it  thou  exulting  rival,  and  wax 
pale  as  the  most  consumptive  parsnip  in 
thy  renowned  Garden — if  “  they  of  the 
adverse  faction”  have  divided  the  hero’s 
life  into  seven  divisions,  Drury  has  done 
more,  for  she  has  divided  the  hero  him¬ 
self !  Little  Miss  Poole  will  be  the  Na- 
poleon  of  Brienne — Mrs.  Wai/lett  will 
personify  his  assumption  of  the  to^a  viri- 
/is— and,  at  last,  rising  superior  to  the 
petticoat,  the  terror  of  legitimacy  will 
come  forth  embodied  in  the  might  and 
majesty  of  Wallack ! — Such  are  the  two 
great  national  theatres  in  this  present 
month  of  June,  1831! 

SMALL  TALK. 

CnARLFS  Kembi  e’s  Visit  to  Paris. — 
Much  speculation  has  been  excited  in  the 
theatrical  world  respecting  the  purport  of 
this  gentleman’s  recent  departure  for  the 
French  capital.  His  previous  trip  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  procuring  the  spectacle  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  It  is  presumed  that  bis  present 
journey  has  for  its  object  the  engagement 
of  some  astonishing  performers  of  the 
quadruped  species.  The  drama  of  Les 
Lions  de  Mysore  has  been  so  successful 
at  the  Parisian  Cirgue-Olympique,  that  it 
is  probable  that  the  real  lions,  tigers,  boars, 
&c.  &c.,  which  act  in  that  piece,  will  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  their  appearance 
at  Covent-garden.  The  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  the  rumour  of  Mr.  Lacy 
having  joined  Mr.  Kemble  in  France. 
Mr.  Lacy  is  one  of  the  principal  supports 
of  the  drama — the  head -carpenter  at  Co- 
vent-garden,  or  lieutenant  to  Mr.  Farley. 

A  Good  Act. — A  play  was  performed 
at  one  of  the  French  theatres  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  some  charitable  institution.  The 
piece  was  extremely  dull,  and  tried  ex¬ 
ceedingly  the  patience  of  the  audience. 
One  of  the  spectators,  at  the  conclusion, 
asked  his  friend — Well,  how  do  you 
like  this  wretched  stuff  1” — “  1  like  one 
act  of  it  very  well.”  “  Indeed !  which 
is  thatl” — “  Why,  the  act  of  charity.** 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Major  Ricketts  is  preparing  for  publi¬ 
cation,  to  be  embellished  with  a  map,  and 
several  plates,  a  “  Narrative  of  the  Ash- 
antee  \N  ar,  including  the  Particulars  of 
the  Captui-e  and  Massacre  of  Sir  Charles 
M‘Carthy ,  Governor  of  the  Western  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  Subsequent  Military 
Operations  of  the  British  and  Native  Al¬ 
lied  Forces,  from  1812  to  1828.” 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the 
“  Route  of  Hannibal  from  the  Rhone  to 
the  Alps.”  By  Henry  Lawes  Long,  Esq. 

Nearly  ready.—The  Second  Volume  of 
the  “  Life  of  Thomas  Ken,  deprived 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Times 
Political  and  Religious,  particularly  those 
great  events,  the  Restoration  and  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1688  ;  including  the  period  of 
fanatical  Puritanism,  from  1640,  to  the 
death  of  Cromwell.”  By  the  Rev.W.  L. 
Bowles,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Canter¬ 
bury. 

In  the  Press — Letters  on  Prophetic 
Subjects.”  Part  1.  By  James  H.  Frere 
Esq. 

A  New  Work,  of  a  Satirical  description, 
entitled  “  Paris  and  London,”  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  publication,  by  Don.  T.  de  Trueba, 
Author  of  the  “  Castilian,”  the  Exqui¬ 
sites,”  &c. 

Miss  Landon’s  Novel,  entitled  Ro¬ 
mance  and  Reality,”  is  in  a  state  of  for- 
ward  ness. 

The  Author  of**  Sydenham,”  has  near¬ 
ly  completed  the  Second  Series  of  that 
Work. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  new  Tale  entitled  *‘  The 
Bravo,”  is  gone  to  press. 

Preparing  for  immediate  publication — 
a  Second  Edition,  reduced  in  price,  of 
*‘  The  Dangers  and  Duties  of  a  Christian.” 
By  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  B.A. 

Just  published. — **  Memorials  of  the 
Stuart  Dynasty,  including  the  (Constitu¬ 
tional  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  from  the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  to  the 
abdication  of  James  II.”  By  Robert 
Vaughan,  Author  of  **  The  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Wycliffe.” 

**  The  English  and  Jewish  Tithe  Sys¬ 
tems  Compared,  in  their  Origin,  their 
Principles,  and  their  Moral  and  Social 
Tendencies.”  By  Thomas  Stratton. 

Early  in  June  will  be  published  in  8vo. 
— **  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Henry  Pestalozzi,  with  Copious  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  Works,  selected  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  Illustrate  the  Practical 
Parts  of  his  Method  of  Instruction.”  By 
Dr.  Biber. 

In  the  press. — **  Elements  of  the  Dil- 
ferential  and  Integral  Calculus,  compre¬ 
hending  the  Theory  of  Curve  Surfaces, 
and  of  Curves  of  Double  Curvature.  In¬ 
tended  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Analytical  Geo¬ 
metry.”  By  J.  R.  Y^oung. 

(^List  of  New  Books  in  the  July  Number.) 
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THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  aUESTION. 


The  deep  interest  which  the  British  people  at  this  moment  take  in  the  "reat 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  poli¬ 
tical  question,  has  induced  us  to  postpone,  for  the  present,  our  promised  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  articles  on  Negro  Slavery.  To  this  topic,  however, — whichis 
not,  in  our  eyes,  one  of  temporary  or  secondary  consideration,  but  a  question 
intimately  involving  the  character  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  the  dearest 
interests  of  humanity  throughout  the  world — we  shall  again,  ere  long,  return, 
with  the  intention  of  devoting  to  it  our  most  earnest  and  unfaltering  regard. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  able  paper 
just  issued  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  stitched  under  the  cover  of  the 
present  number  of  the  Englishman,  in  reply  to  the  West  Indian  Manifesto, 
circulated  with  our  last  Number. 

The  Englishman. 


June,  29. 


